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NOW IN PREPARATION 





The most important publication throughout the world of music! The ANNUAL 
SPECIAL ISSUE for 1951 is now in preparation and will be published as in the 
past in February. Because of its vast editorial content, comprehensive reviews 
and criticisms, feature articles by world renowned authorities, profuse illustra- 
tions and compilations of inexhaustible data, the SPECIAL ISSUE is retained and 
used every day of the year as a constant source of reference and information. 
This vital issue is a “must”? to members in every branch of music and is an 
integral part in the planning of all musical activities, The SPECIAL ISSUE is the 
greatest single prestige builder in music! There is no other means by which your 
advertising message can reach such a vast and constantly interested audience for 
so small a sum, 
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Coolidge Festival 
Silver Anniversary 


Honors Benefactor 


By CEcIL SMITH 


Washington 


N the fall of 1924, Mrs. Eliza- 

eth Sprague Coolidge offered to 

‘onstruct a chamber-music hall in 
the Library of Congress, as a point 
of focus for the concerts her philan- 
thropy had already made possible in 
other centers of the country. Congress 
was quick to accept her offer, and 
the Coolidge Auditorium, completed 
the following year, became the first 
gif: of its kind to the United States 
Government. To ensure the fruition 
of the musical program she envis- 
aged at the Library of Congress, Mrs. 
Coolidge also donated a_ substantial 
endowment to create the Coolidge 
Foundation. “I have wished to make 
po-sible,” she said in explanation of 
he: purpose, “through the Library 
of Congress, the composition and 
performance of music in ways which 
mizht otherwise be considered too 
umque or too expensive to be or- 
dinarily undertaken . . . as an oc- 
casional possibility of giving prece- 
dence to considerations of quality over 
those of quantity to opportunity 
rather than to expediency.” 

Under the administration of the 
Music Division of the Library of 
Congress, Mrs. Coolidge’s wish has 
been fulfilled in distinguished fash- 
ion—even more strikingly, perhaps, 
than she may have dared hope when 
she established the foundation. Hun- 
dreds of chamber-music concerts, in 
ten festivals and a host of other pro- 
grams, have brought forward many of 
the world’s most accomplished musical 
performers and have given hearing 
to new works by a long list of com- 
both American and_ foreign 
No other single undertaking has been 
as influential in setting and = main- 
taining the high artistic standards 
in the field of chamber music which, 
through imitation and admiration of 
the achievements of the Coolidge 
Foundation, have come to be largely 
the rule throughout the country 


posers, 


HE 25th anniversary of the Cool- 

idge Foundation was celebrated on 
Oct. 28, 29, and 30 by the eleventh 
festival of chamber music at the 
Library of Congress—the first since 
1944. The first festival took place 
exactly 25 years earlier to the day, 
upon the completion of the acousti- 
cally ideal Coolidge Auditorium. The 
present anniversary coincided with 
the sesquicentennial celebration of the 
Library of Congress itself, which 
was established in 1800, when the 
seat of government was moved from 
Philadelphia to its new site on the 
Potomac. The third day of the fes- 
tival—Oct. 30—was also Mrs. Cool- 
ilge’s 86th birthday, and a_ suitable 
exchange of amenities between the 
donor and the Librarian of Congress 
took place at the fifth and final con- 
cert of the series. In addition, the 
dates anticipated by only a few days 
the fiftieth birthday of Aaron Cop- 
land, and whether by intention or by 
accident, Copland was represented in 
the festival bills by two works—a 
new Piano Quartet commissioned for 
the occasion, and the music for Ap- 
pulachian Spring, an earlier commis- 
sion presented as a dance composition 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Ben Greenhaus 


PRELUDE TO THE 1951 EDINBURGH FESTIVAL 
lan Hunter (left), artistic director of the Edinburgh Festival, discusses the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony's appearance in the 1951 festival with Bruno 
Walter and Dimitri Mitropoulos, who will conduct. and Bruno Zirato, manager 


Two Metropolitan Revivals 


Begin Bing’s 


IVE operas were scheduled for 

performance by the Metropolitan 

Opera Association during — the 
first two weeks of Rudolf Bing’s first 
season as general manager. The first, 
» revival of Verdi’s Don Carlo, began 
the season on Nov. 6, and was an 
nounced for repetition on the after 
noon of Nov. 11 (the first Saturday 
broadcast of the 1950-51 season) and 
the evenings of Nov. 14 and 16. 

The opening-night cast presented 
three singers in their debuts in this 
country—Delia Rigal, Argentiniar so 
prano; Fedora Barbieri, Italian mezzo 
soprano; and Cesare Siepi, Italian 
bass. Lucine Amara, one of the young 
American singers signed by Mr. Bing, 
also made her debut with the com 
pany. Other singers in leading roles 
were Jussi Bjoerling, Robert Mer-ill, 
and Jerome Hines. Fritz Stiedry con- 
ducted; Margaret Webster was thie 
stage director; and Rolf Gerard de- 
signed the new sets and costumes 


The second performance, on Novy. 9, 
was also a revival—of Wagner's Der 
Fliegende Hollander. Fritz Reiner 
conducted a cast that included two 
singers new to the United States 
Hans Hotter, baritone of the Vienna 
State Opera, and Sven Nilsson, Swed 
ish bass. Other principal singers were 
Astrid Varnay, Margaret Harshaw, 
and Set Svanholm. Herbert Graf was 
the stage director, and Charles Elson 
designed the sets from sketches by 
Robert Edmond Jones. Mary Percy 
Schenck designed the costumes. Repe- 
titions were scheduled for Nov. 13 
and 18. 


On Novy. 11, the season’s first per 
formance of Verdi's La Traviata 
brought the debut cf Paolo Silveri, 
Italian baritone, and of Alberto Erede, 
Italian conductor. Dorothy Kirsten 
and Ferruccio Tagliavini joined Mr 
Silveri in the leading roles, and Mar 
garet Roggero, another of the new 
American singers, made her debut. 
The production, a carry-over from 
previous seasons, was staged by 
Désiré Defrére, and it marked the 


First Season 


first appearance of the new Metropol 
tan Opera Ballet, directed by Antony 
Tudor for Ballet Theatre, with Nana 
Gollner as prima ballerina. Later per 
formances were announced for the 
evenings of Noy. 15 and 19 

Other productions retained from 
previous seasons were scheduled to 
enter the repertoire — Mozart's Don 
Giovann on Nov. 17 and Puccini's 
Manon Lescaut on the afternoon of 
Nov. 18 

Horace Armistead, New York 
scenic designer, has been added to the 
company’s administrative staff, and 
Josef Blatt, former conductor of the 
Arkansas State Symphony, has been 
added to the musical 
sistant conductor 

By arrangement with Fred Rulli 
man, Ine., publishers of the librettos 
that are regularly on sale in the opera 
house lobby, the librettos of at least 
two operas each season will be pro 
vided with new, literal translations 
New English versions of Don Carlo 
and La Traviata, prepared by Frances 
Winwar, are the first to be issued 


staff as an as 


On the eve of the new 
George A. Sloan, chairman of the 
board of directors, announced that 
during the 1949-50 season the Metro 
politan Opera Association had in 
curred a deficit of $430,502, the larg 
est in its history. He added that the 
new season would probably show a 
comparable loss, leaving the organiza 
tion with “its cash resources and re 
serve fund substantially exhausted.” 


season, 


The record loss was sustained in 
spite of the “virtually capacity” au- 
diences that attended throughout the 
season, Mr. Sloan stated, adding that 
the company’s serious financial condi 
tion could be helped by a repeal of the 
Kederal admissions tax and the “sym 
pathetic co-operation of subscribers,” 
who have already been asked to con 
tribute to the opera company an addi 
tional twenty per cent of the cost o! 
their subscriptions to help defray the 
similar percentage of the basic ticket 
price that the Government takes under 
the present tax law 


Worcester Offers 
New Creston Work 
In 9lst Festival 


By QUAINTANCE Eaton 


Worcester 


ITH the commissioning of a 


major new work by an Ameri 
Can composet the Worceste 
Music Festival gave evidence of a 


vouthful spirit in the beginning of its 
ninth decade. The festival complete: 
its cycle of six concerts in Memorial 
Auditorium from Oct. 23 to 23 
artistic, if not financial, success. The 
over-all attendance was about 18,000, 
a drop from other seasons, The prob 
able deficit puts Worcester in the hon 
orable company of many other large 
cultural organizations, and will un 
doubtedly cause severe headaches and 
deep thought about the future on the 
part of the members of the board of 
the Festival Association. Meanwhik 
a wave of new interest on the part of 


with 


young people of the community and 
a consciousness of the various excel 
lences of the 91st festival provided 
some comtort 

Phe new work, Paul Creston’s Sy 


phony No, 3, Op. 48, subtitled Thre 


Mysteries, amply justified the board's 
confidence and the $1,000 commission 
provided by the family of Aldus ¢ 
Higgins, industrial leader,  philan 
thropist, and member of the festival 
advisory board, who died in 1948 


Given a superb performance by Eu 
Ormandy and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in the Friday night concert 
on Oct. 27, the symphony won imme 
diate with the audience and 
with its sponsors. The composer, why 


gene 


SUCCESS 


Was present, seemed deeply gratified 


by the presentation. Indeed, it is difh 
cult to imagine better auspices for ; 
new composition than those afforded 
by the playing of this magnificent o1 
chestra and the care and sympatl 
evercised by its conductor to set fort 
the work in its best light 

After hearing Mr. Creston’s Secon 
Symphony at last vear's festival, Mrs 
Aldus C. Higgins chose this composer 
for the commission. The Three Mys 
teries of the subtitle are the Nativity 
the Crucifixion, and the Resurrection 
The composer stated in program notes 
written for the festival that “althougl 
the work derives its inspiration fron 
these events, historic and mystic, it 
is «a musical parallel of the inherent 
emotional reactions rather than a nat 
rative or painting. The programmatic 
content, such as there may be, is for 
the justification of drawing from the 
immense wealth in Gregorian Chant 


This was a dangerous undertaking 
because of the profundity of the sub 
ject; the least lapse in would 
have irreparable and unforgiy 
able. But the work, which is more 
symphonic poem than a 
phony, is large enough in scope not 
to be dwarfed by the subject matter 
It is deeply and sincerely felt, and it 
is a piece of music worthy of a wide 
hearing. This it is having, for M1 
Ormandy played the new symphony 
twice in Philadelphia and once in New 
York in early November 


taste 
been 


true sym 


| ICHLY and imaginatively scored 
the instrumental texture of | the 
new symphony is one of its most ap 
pealing 
Gregorian 


The employment of 
themes gives the worl 


aspects 


(Continued on page 7) 
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Orchestra Programs Renew 


Faith Of Chicago Audiences 


By Wittiam LEONARD 


Chicago 


CTOBER was a month to re- 
() new the faith of Chicago Sym- 

phony subscribers in _ their 
orchestra. Rafael Kubelik, in his first 
few weeks as conductor, proffered 
a series of programs that got the 
organization’s sixtieth jubilee season 
off to a promising start. 

After inaugurating the season on 
Oct. 12 and 13 with works by Bach, 
Bartok, and Brahms, Mr. Kubelik 
turned to the compositions of Mozart, 
Moussorgsky, and Vittorio Rieti in 
the second program, on Oct. 19 and 
20. Rieti, now teaching at Chicago 
Musica! College, was represented 
a concise and witty symphony. Music 
of the eighteenth century did not 
seem to be Mr. Kubelik’s forte in 
previous Chicago concerts, but in 
Mozart’s Masonic Funeral Music, 
played in observance of the eighth an- 
niversary of Frederick Stock’s death, 
and two early Mozart symphonies, 
K. 183 and 184, his conducting was 
discerning and it refrained from be- 
laboring musical points. 

Rudolf Serkin, first soloist of the 
season, opened the Tuesday afternoon 
series on Oct. 24 with a technically 
masterful reading of Brahm’s Second 
Piano Concerto. Beautifully serene 
in the third movement, incisively and 
rhythmically propelled in the finale, 
the performances had less poetry 
than on earlier occasions when he has 
played the work here. The Overture 
to Cornelius’ The Barber of Bagdad, 
absent from the repertoire for thir- 
teen years, and Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony completed the program. 

Mr. Kubelik, who had given Mr. 
Serkin a fine accompaniment in the 
Brahms concerto, tendered him a 
thoroughly inspired one in Beethov- 
en’s First Piano Concerto, played in 
the Oct. 26 and 27 concerts. The 
pianist performed with such richness 
of tone, beauty of phrasing, judici- 
ousness of tempo, and artistic depth 
that the audience cheered at the end 
of the concerto. Mendelssohn’s Ital- 
ian Symphony was conducted with 
clarity and exceptional eloquence, and 
the Overture to Rossini’s William Tell 
was offered at a subscription concert 


for the first time since the 1890s. 
Richard Mohaupt’s Town Piper 
Music, introduced here last February 


by the Indiana University Orchestra, 
was added to the repertoire at this 
time. 

In its engagement from Oct. 16 
to 29 at the Civic Opera House the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo was 
handicapped by a series of injuries 
that kept Alexandra Danilova and 
Leon Danielian on the sidelines most 
of the time 

The company’s repertoire included 
few novelties, but it did offer the 
world premiere on Oct. 25 of Prima 
Ballerina. Choreographed by Tatiana 
Chamie to Lucien Cailliet’s orches- 
tration of music by Charles Lecocaq, it 
is another of those little jokes ballet 
people seem to enjoy dancing at their 
own expense. Its backstage story is 
in the tradition of On Stage! and 
Gala Performance, but it has less 
comedy, plot, and distinction. In a 
rehearsal setting highly reminiscent 
of Oliver Smith’s scenery for Waltz 
Academy, ballet students study under 
a mincing dancing master, rehearse 
with a temperamental guest artist, 
eat lunch, and resume rehearsal. Miss 
Danilova was the guest artist and 
Frederic Franklin a partner whom 
she confuses with her silly tactics 
and then cuffs for his lack of co- 
operation. An amusing imitation of 
the guest artist, following her de- 
parture in a huff, was danced by 
Vladimir Dokoudovsky. There is little 
genuine wit about the work, which 
alternates broad burlesque with an 


occasional bright sequence of diver- 
tisments. 

Yvette Chauviré, Nina Stroganova, 
and Mr. Dokoudovsky were guest 
artists with the company during the 
Chicago engagement. 

Ervin Laszlo, who had appeared 
at Grant Park two years ago, made 
his Orchestra Hall debut on Oct. 
in a program played with an imagina- 
tive fire that was not always under 
perfect control. Debussy’s Pour le 
Piano was imbued with subtle tonal 
coloration. 

Isaac Stern opened the sixteenth 
annual History and Enjoyment of 
Music Series on Oct. 8 in Orchestra 
Hall. His program had no time for 
trivia, and was built around a Bach 
partita, a Brahms sonata, and a 
Vieuxtemps concerto. The violinist’ s 
musical maturity, authoritative se- 
curity, and technical skill belied his 
thirty years. 

The season’s first program in Kim- 
ball Hall, on Oct. 8, was given by 
Albert Logan, baritone, who exhibited 
an interpretative ability more per- 
suasive than the texture or production 
of his voice. Rose Suzanne der Der- 
ian, in a Kimball Hall recital on Oct. 
11, showed a soprano voice of con- 
siderable lyric beauty. It was put 
to exceptionally good use in 
eighteenth-century music. 

The Pro Musica Trio, 
only resident chamber-music _ trio, 
opened its annual series of six 
Wednesday morning programs on Oct. 
11 at the Hotel Ambassador East 
with well-knit performances of a Bach 
sonata, transcribed by Thorvald Ot- 
terstrom, and Arensky’s D minor 
Trio. Now in its seventh season with 
the same personnel, the trio in- 
cludes Nina Mesirow- Minchin, pianist ; 
Fritz Siegal, violinist; and Ennio 
Bolognini, cellist. 

The fifteenth annual Musical Arts 
Piano Series was opened in Orchestra 
Hall on Oct. 17 by Solomon. In 
music by Haydn, Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, Debussy, Henselt, and Liszt, 
the pianist combined a respectful ap- 
proach to the works with an individ- 
uality of his own, and the clarity 
of his statement and the beauty with 
which he played were more import- 
ant than his occasional departures 
from orth — accentuation or tempo. 

On Oct. 18, the Fine Arts Quartet 
opened a season of six concerts in 
Fullerton Hall, and included the Chi- 
cago premiere of Benjamin Britten’s 
First Quartet in the program. The 
ensemble comprises Leonard Sorkin, 
Joseph Stepansky, Sheppard Lehnhoff, 
and George Sopkin. 

The Longines Symphonette, nine- 
year-old radio orchestra, played effi- 
ciently in its first concert appearance 
here, on Oct. 22 in Orchestra Hail. 
Other October programs were given 
by Ferruccio Tagliavini, on Oct. 15 
in Orchestra Hall; Bertine Corimby, 

violinist, John Scott Drummond, bari- 
tone, and Joseph Maurer, pianist, on 
Oct. 17 in Kimball Hall; Jeanette 
Urbain, soprano, on Oct. 18 in Kim- 
ball Hall; June Arakawa, contralto, 
Fumiko Yabe Saito, soprano, and 
June Oda, pianist, on Oct. 21 in 
Kimball Hall; and Lois Toman, mez- 
zo-soprano, on Oct. 25 in Fullerton 
Hall. 


UNESCO To Manage 
Music Fund Activities 


C thicago’ S 


The United States section of the 
International Society for Contempo- 
rary Music, which organized the In- 
ternational Music Fund in 1948, has 
announced that the fund’s activities 
have been assumed by the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, as originally plan- 
ned. Activities of the fund in this 
country will be handled by the United 
States commission for UNESCO. 








CARDINAL GREETS SPANISH CONDUCTOR 


Father Juan Maria Thomas, conductor of the Coro Hispanico, is welcomed by 
Cardinal Francis J. Spellman (left) in St. Patrick's Cathedral in New York 


after the Spanish choir had sung for His Eminence. 


The group will give 


over fifty concerts in its tour of the United States and Canada this season 


Chicago Opera 
Avoids Cancellation 


Cuicaco.—The future of grand 
opera in Chicago and the five-year 
plan for an operatic renaissance un- 
der the direction of the New York 
City Opera Company teetered in the 

Morton Baum, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the New York 
balance during early September. 
City Center, announced on Aug. 29 
that the 1950 Chicago engagement, 
scheduled for Nov. 16 to Dec. 15, 
had been called off, along with the 
entire midwestern tour, because the 
Chicago local of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians asserted that all 
the instrumentalists must be Chicago 
ans. In 1948, the company’s first sea- 
son in Chicago, less than half the 
musicians were local men; in 1949, 
approximately sixty per cent were 
Chicagoans. 

Edward A. Benkert, of the musi- 
cians’ union, claimed the opera com- 
pany had agreed, in a memorandum 
dated Sept. 30, 1949, to “a sixty-forty 
proportion of Chicago and New York 
musicians for 1949, but that in 1950 
the orchestra would have to be en- 
tirely composed of Chicago musicians.” 
The opera company said it had no 
record of such a statement. 

There matters stood until Sept. 13, 
when James C. Petrillo, president of 
the AFM, and Mr. Baum met in the 
former’s New York office and agreed 
to operate this autumn with the same 
ratio that existed in 1949. 

Under a five-year agreement with 
the Chicago Music Foundation the 
New York City Opera Company is 
given $30,000 a year to create a resi- 
dent company that will be independ- 
ent by 1951. Local participation in 
performances and administration is to 
be increased during the next two sea- 
sons until a Chicago City Opera Com- 
pany is completed. Contractual obli- 
gations call for 75 per cent of the 
entire personnel to be Chicagoans in 
1950 and one hundred per cent in 
1951. The delay in agreeing about 
the orchestra’s makeup, however, will 
probably mean that more New York- 
trained and fewer Chicago-trained 
singers and dancers will be admitted 
to the chorus and ballet. 

Harry Zelzer, Chicago concert man- 
ager under whose auspices the Metro- 
politan Opera appeared in the Civic 
Opera House last May, has been 
appointed manager for the Chicago 
engagement of the New York City 
Opera, scheduled for Nov. 15 to Dec. 
3. The Chicago administrative staff 
for last year’s season was headed 
by Mark Moersen, who was listed 
as executive assistant. This year he 


will act as assistant to Mr. Zelzer. 
The New York company has ¢n- 
nounced the following schedule for 
its season: The Love for Three 
Oranges, Nov. 15; Carmen, Nov. 16 
and Dec. 1; Turandot, Nov. 17 and 
29; La Traviata, Nov. 18 and Dec 
3; Madama Butterfly, Nov. 19 and 
Dec. 2; Don Giovanni, Nov. 2): 
Aida, Nov. 22; Faust, Nov. 24; Ca- 
valleria Rusticana and Pagliacci, No. 
25; Tosca, Nov. 26; The Marriage 
Figaro, Nov. 27; and La Bohéme 
Nov. 28. 
WILLIAM LEONARD 


Operas Announced 
For Barcelona Season 


BARCELONA.—The opera festival 
that takes place here annually fri 
December to gene in the Grar 
Teatro de Liceo will be divided i 
two parts this year. The first, lasting 
until the latter half of January, w 
present three Russian operas—Tchai- 
kovsky’s Eugene Onegin, Moussor 
skv’s  Khovanchina, and Rimsk 
Korsakoff’s Kitezh The  leadin: 
singers will be Daniza_ Ilitsch, 
prano; Wenko Wenkoff, — tenor; 
Stanoje Jankovics, baritone; and M: 
jan Russ, bass. 

The second part of the season w 
be German, when the repertoire will 
include Beethoven's Fidelio, Mozart 
The Magic Flute, and four Wagner 
operas—Lohengrin, Siegfried, Rienzi, 
and Parsifal. Among the artists for 
these productions will be Gertrude 
Grob-! rand, Elfriede Troetschel, 
Guenther Treptow, Erich Witte, 
Bernt Aldenhof, Josef Greindl, Her- 
bert Alsen, Otto Edelmann, Hans 
Braun, Josef Hermann, and Willia: 
Wernigk. 


Chicago Chapter 
Of ISCM Organized 


Cuicaco.—A new chapter of tl! 
International Society for Contemp: 
rary Music has been organized in this 
city. John J. Becker is head of the 
Chicago group, and the other officers 
are Karol B. Jirak, Hans Rosenwald, 
Grant Fletcher, and Hans Tischler 
Three concerts have been planned b 
the new chapter for its first season, 
made possible through the co-opera 
tion of music schools in the Chicago 
area. The first program lists Walling 
ford Riegger’s First Quartet, Charles 
Ives’ Second Quartet, and Becker’ 


Sound Piece No. 4-Second String 
Quartet. Members of the Walde 


String Quartet, in residence at the 
University of Illinois, are the sched 
uled performers. 
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the non-French generally fail 


By ABRAHAM SKULSKY 


RIK SATIE died 25 years ag 
last July 1. Totlay he still re- 
nains, as he was during his life- 
tine, one of the most controversial 
figures in music. By some he is 
placed among the greatest composers ; 
by others he is considered a composer 
of no importance at all. There are 
three main reasons for this opposi- 
ticn of opinions. First of all, it would 
be difficult to find a composer whose 
life and personality were more inti- 
mately related to his musical output. 
Moreover, Satie was French to such 
an extent that the non-French, or 
those who do not have a certain af- 
fir ity with the French national charac- 
te', generally fail to understand 
S:tie’s personality. Finally, the mask 
oi humor and irony that covers most 
o! Satie’s works keeps away all those 
wlio are not sensitive to his personal 
brand of wit and its connotations. To 
these three explanations of Satie’s am- 
biguous position the observation 
should be added that Satie’s impor- 
tance lies less in the nature of his 
own works than in the influence he 
has exercised on three successive 
generations of French composers. 
From early youth, Satie was a rebel 
against the established order of things. 
e began his musical education in 
1876, when he was ten, in his native 
town of Honfleur, with an organist 
named Vinot. Two years later, in 
Paris, his stepmother tried to guide 
him, but Satie’s dislike for her, 
coupled with his rebellious nature, 
made it impossible for him to re- 
spond. At thirteen he was sent to the 
Paris Conservatory. In the year he 
spent there, he failed to impress his 
teachers; he was filled with dislike 
for the officialdom of the venerable 
institution. Later he commented that 
his harmony professor thought he had 
a gift for the piano, while his piano 
teacher thought he might have a talent 
for composition 


N_ 1887 Satie’s first 
works were published- 
bandes, and Three Gymnopédies, both 
for piano. These pieces showed a 
startling novelty of style and spirit. 
Satie’s use of parallel chords was an 


important 
-Three Sara- 


innovation at the time, and clearly 
foreshadowed the harmonic language 
later used by Debussy and Ravel. 


Aesthetically the Sarabandes and the 
Gymnopédies may be considered not 
only an anti-Wagnerian manifestation, 
but also as a move toward bringing 
back into French music a purity of 
melodic line and harmonic texture that 
could then not be found in the works 
of any other living composer. To a 
significant extent these works estab- 
lished once and for all the limits of 
yatie’s composing abilities; he always 
confned himself to short and un- 
developed works, which, small master- 
ieces though they may be, are im- 
portant primarily in their contribu- 
ions to the evolution of musical taste. 
satie himself seems to have been fully 
aware of this limitation in regard to 
the structural scope of his works, a 
imitation that was perhaps due to 
he incompleteness of his musical edu- 
ation. At the same time, however, 
ie must have been conscious of his 
mportance as an innovator. These 
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to understand his influence 


circumstances may 
ing unable to achieve his ideals 
totally, he introduced his humorous 
personality into his later works, as if 
in seli-defense. 

Satie’s next work, Three Gnos- 
siennes, also for piano, contains fur- 
ther innovations, particularly in_ the 
field of meter. The first pieces written 
without traditional bar line *s, they are 
based essentially on repetitions of 
melodic phrases with a persistent fun- 
damental rhythm in the bass. They 
also contain the composer's first hu- 
morous annotations, which became in- 
creasingly frequent in his later works. 


explain why, be- 


HERE now followed in Satie’s 

life a period that may be called 
obscure, if not eccentric. In 1890 he 
joined the newly-formed Society of 
Rosicrucians, a revival of a seven- 
teenth-century sect whose members 
considered themselves moral and _re- 
ligious reformers, and who were in- 
clined to impart to their teachings a 
flavor of occultism and mystery. The 
organizer and_ self-appointed high 
priest of the Rosicrucian revival in 
France, Joseph Peladan, called him- 
self Sar of the Rose + Croix du 
Temple et du Graal. Satie and Pela- 
dan had met in 1890, while the com- 
poser was engaged as second pianist 
in the famous Montmartre cabaret 
Le Chat Noir. Before long Satie was 
appointed official composer of this 
Rosicrucian organization. In that ca- 
pacity he composed within the next 
two years Incidental Music (Three 
Preludes) for Peladan’s play Le Fils 
ae Etoiles, and Trois Sonneries de 
la Rose-Croix. One of the aims de- 
veloped by the Rosicrucian sect, how- 
ever, was the regulation of the arts. 
With his independence of mind, Satie 
could not accept any external limita- 
tion of this sort, and in 1892 he re- 
signed from the society. The mysti- 
cal character of Rosicrucianism still 
rr ane Satie, however, in his two 
succeeding works, lDrélude de la 
Porte Héroique du Ciel, and Messe 
des Pauvres. On the whole the works 
of this period are less important than 
those written in later years, although 
they continue his earlier harmonic and 
metrical innovations. 


N this same  period—1891—Satie 

net Debussy for the first time. Much 
has been written about the relation- 
ship between the two composers, with 
its close friendship that later turned 
to animosity. It is certain that De- 
bussy was influenced by the Gymnopé- 
dies, two of which he later orches- 
trated. But their influence was limited 
to the technical aspects of Satie’s 
language. Aesthetically the two com- 
posers had very little in common. 
Satie showed from the beginning a 
predilection for a pure classical ex- 
pression, whereas Debussy was _al- 
ways a romanticist throughout both 
his early impressionism and his later 
expressionism. The composer most 
affected by Satie’s influence in all 
its aspects was Maurice Ravel; such 
works as the Pavane, the Mother 
Goose Suite, and large parts of the 
opera L’Enfant et les Sortiléges show 
this influence very clearly. This faci 
indicates a difference between De- 
bussy and Ravel that is ignored by 


Both 
Satie often hide their inner emotions; 
they seem reluctant to let them come 


many musicians Ravel and 


Debussy’s expression, 
contrary, is always complete, 
never withholds any of his 


into the open. 
on the 
and he 


inner feelings from us 
The personal relationship between 
Satie and Debussy would seem to 


have been solidified by the almost 
simultaneous desire of both men to 
compose an opera on a_ text by 
Maurice Maeterlinck, a desire rea- 
lized by Debussy but not by Satie 
During a conversation on the sub 
ject of opera, Satie said to Debussy: 

“There is no need for the orchestra 
to grimace when a character comes on 
the stage. Do the trees in the 
scenery grimace? What we have to 
do is to create a musical scenery, a 
musical atmosphere in’ which _ the 
characters move and talk. No coup- 
lets, no Leitmotiv, but aim at creat 
ing a certain atmosphere that suggests 
Puvis de Chavannes.” 

Debussy asked him if he had any 
specific opera in mind. Satie answered, 
“Ves; Princesse Maleine, by Maeter- 
linck,” and added that he did not 
know how to obtain the author's per- 
mission to set the text to music 
Later on, Satie was greatly impressed 
by Debussy’s Pelléas et Meélisande 


HE following excerpt from a lec 

ture by Satie on Debussy manifests 
both his unusual wit and a certain 
trace of bitterness ; “Debussy’s aesthe 
tic is syibolist in some of his works 
and impressionist in most. Please for- 
give me, for am I not a little bit re- 
sponsible? That’s what people say 
Here is the explanation. When I first 
met him... he was full of Moussorg- 
sky, and very conscientiously was 
seeking a path that he had difficulty 
in finding. In that respect [ was 
much better off than he was, for m) 
progress was not slowed down by 
any prizes, whether from Rome or 
any other town, since I do not carry 
that sort of thing on me or on my 


back, because I am a type rather like 
Adam (the ‘Paradise’ Adam) who 
never won a prize—a lazy type, no 
doubt. At that time I was writing 
music for Le Fils des Etoiles on a 


text by Joseph Peladan, and I ex- 
plained to Debussy the necessity for 
a Frenchman to free himself from the 
Wagnerian adventure, which in no 
way corresponded to our national as- 
spirations. And I told him that | 





was not anti-\Wagner in any way, but 

that we ought have our own musi 
if possible, without 

Why shouldn't we make use of the 

methods employed by Claude M: 


sauerkratt 


Cézanne, Toulouse-Lautre Nothit 
simpler. Are they not just expre 
sions? That would have been the 
origin of a new start which would 


have led to results that would be al 
most bound to be successful and pr 


fitable, too Who could have pre 
vided him with examples? Show: 
him new discoveries? Pointed out 
to him the ground to be explored 


Given him the benefit of 
Who? I do not wish to 
am no longer interested.” 

The next important works con 
posed by Satie were Piéces Froides, 
for piano (1897), and Trois Mor 
ceaux en Forme de Poire, for pian 
duet (1903) The titles are 
what misleading, for they do not n 


experience 
answer; | 


some 


dicate the true character of the music, 
with its French transparency. Some 
neurotic urge must have led Satie t 
decorate his pieces with humorous 
titles and indications, for there seems 
to be little relationship between the 
titles and the music _ itself The 


Pear owe 
remark that 
enough attention 


Pieces in the Shape of a 
their title to Debussy’s 
Satie did not pay 
to form. Two other works composed 
during the same period are Genevieve 
de Brabant a miniature opera fot 
marionettes; and Jack in the Box, 

piece for pantomime The man 
scripts of both works were found after 
the composer’s death by Darius Mil 
haud, ‘who orchestrated them 


N 1898, Satie moved from Mont 

martre to the Paris suburb of 
Arceuil. Here he established himself 
in a room on the second floor of a 
gaunt corner house, where he lived 
until his death. This room became a 
legend because during his lifetime m 


other human being was allowed t 
enter it. Satie developed other queet 
habits. At one time he spent a small 


suits, hun 
collars, and piles ot 
waistcoats. To earn his 
living, he was forced to compose an 
arrange popular café-concert pieces 
for cabaret singers. The influence ot 
this popular-song writing 1s apparent 
in his later ballets 

In 1905, when he was 39, Sati 
made the important decision t 


legacy on a dozen. velvet 
dreds of stiff 
shirts and 


retur! 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Coolidge Festival Jubilee 


(Cont:nued from page 3) 


in 1944 by Martha Graham and her 
company. 

Three other composers were given 
commissions for new works to be 
awarded their first performances dur- 
ing the festival. William Schuman 
contributed his Fourth String Quar- 
tet. Robert Palmer composed a 
Quintet, for two violins, viola, cello, 
and piano. The only European com- 
poser recognized by a commission on 
this occasion was Gian Francesco 
Malipiero (several of whose earlier 
chamber works resulted from com- 
missions either by Mrs. Coolidge 
personally or by the Coolidge Foun- 
dation). His new work was a set 
of Cinque Favole (Five Fables), for 
voice and small orchestra. 

In addition to these new works, 
Mrs. Coolidge’s encouragement to 
the leading composers of our time 
was further exemplified by perform- 
ances of four significant pieces pre- 
sented under Mrs. Coolidge’s spon- 
sorship in other years. In addition 
to Appalachian Spring, the audience 
that nearly filled the 600-seat audi- 
torium each afternoon and evening 
heard Ernest Bloch’s Viola Sonata, 
awarded the Berkshire Chamber 
Music Prize in 1919, and first per- 
formed in Pittsfield, Mass., in Sep- 
tember of that vear; Maurice Ravel's 
Chansons Madécasses, written for and 
dedicated to Mrs. Coolidge in 1925- 
26; and Igor Stravinsky’s Apollon 
Musagéte, commissioned by the Cool- 
idge Foundation and first presented, 
in dance form, with choreography by 
Adolph Bolm, tn 1928 at the Library 
of Congress. To provide a chrono- 
logical balance and stylistic frame of 
reference, the festival programs also 
included a variety of works by Bach, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Brahms, 
and Moussorgsky. 


S in other years, the roster of 

participants was a_ distinguished 
one. The Hungarian String Quartet 
played the opening concert, on Sat- 
urday afternoon, Oct. 28. That even- 
ing Jennie Tourel, mezzo-soprano, 
sang Ravel's Chansons Madeécasses 
and Moussorgsky’s Songs and Dances 
of Death. The others taking part 
were Erich Itor Kahn, pianist; Julius 
Saker, flutist; Milton Katims, violist; 
Hermann Busch, cellist (replacing 
Frank Miller, who was prevented by 
illness from fulfilling his assignments 
in the’ festival); and Alexander 
Schneider, violinist. Later programs 
brought back most of these perform- 
ers, and also called upon the Juilliard 
String Quartet, the New York Quar- 
tet, and an ensemble of National 
Symphony players conducted — by 
Howard Mitchell. All five programs 
were broadcast in their entirety over 
either WQQW or WOQQW-FM. 

William Schuman’s Fourth Quar- 
tet and the expert playing of the 
Hungarian String Quartet shared the 
center of attention in the first con- 
cert. The new quartet is one of the 
strongest and most consistently 
wrought of Schuman’s recent works. 
Its style is severe and uncompromis- 
ing, and the first two of its four 
movements make little attempt to woo 
the ear with agreeable manipulations 
of string color. But it has a style, 
and it stands by it without being 
deflected by side-issues, so that at 
the end the listener feels that one 
kind of thing has been said through- 
out the work, and said with mounting 
power and expanding outreach. The 
harmonic idiom, achieved equally by 
the linear counterpoint of the open- 
ing Adagio or the block chords of 
the third movement (an Andante) is 
basically  polytonal and diaton‘c; 
though it has no close resemblance 
in the actual sounds that result, one 
feels it to be an extension of the 
method of superposing tonally con- 
flicting planes of diatonic melody used 
in their middle-period works by both 


6 


Bloch and Vaughan Williams. Of 
the devices of twelve-tone composi- 
tion there is not a trace; Schuman 
is able to envisage a new horizon 
against which no jagged, chromatic 
tone-rows rear themselves. The chief 
demerits of the work—as far as a 
first hearing without the advantage 
of a score provides any warrant for 
judgment—seemed to be an_ insuf- 
ficiency of rhythmic dynamism (a 
defect to which the animated finale 
was not subject) and, in the pages 
of the first half, a somewhat undue 
concentration on abstract musical 
thought at the expense of communi- 
cative presentation. But the quartet 
is a work of substance and the ex- 
pression of a musical temperament 
that is individual and strong. It will 
be interesting to hear this music again 
after the composer~ has made _ the 
revisions he intends to make, as a 
result of passages that left him dis- 
satisfied when he heard the first pub- 
lic performance. 

The Hungarian String Quartet be- 
gan the afternoon program with a 
perceptive and polished account of 
Beethoven's last quartet, in F ma- 
jor, Op. 135. After the intermission 
the players surpassed themselves in 
an interpretation of Schubert’s Quar- 
tet in G major, Op. 161, that has 
not often been matched in perfection 
of ensemble, animation of delivery, 
and genuine sweetness without sen- 
timentality. At the end of the after- 
noon, nobody in the audience could 
have wished to deny the group a 
place in the top rank of contempor- 
ary chamber-music organizations. 


CURIOUSLY scattered outlay 

made up the second program, on 
the evening of Oct. 28. Bloch’s Viola 
Sonata, played by Mr. Katims and 
Mr. Kahn, was followed by Ravel's 
Chansons Madécasses, presented by 
Miss Tourel, Mr. Baker, Mr. Busch, 
and Mr. Kahn. After intermission, 
Mr. Schneider played Bach's B min- 
or Partita, for solo violin; and the 
evening ended with Moussorgsky’s 
Songs and Dances of Death, per- 
formed by Miss Tourel and Mr. 
Kahn. The generally high grade 
of the various interpretations was 
enough, however, to compel attention 
for each item as it came along, and 
the array of disparate items appeared 
in the end to add up into a satisfying 
totality. 

The Bloch sonata has lost little 
of its force in 31 years. If a few 
experiments with dissonance in the 
first movement now seem a_ trifie 
archaic, they are the exception to 
the rule in a work that is_ lofty, 
eloquent, unaffected, and admirably 
conceived for the two instruments 
both separately and together. Mr. 
Katims and Mr. Kahn played it with 
broad sweep and real inwardness. 

In the first of the three songs 
that compose the Ravel set, the love 
song Nahandove, Miss Tourel was 
wanting in passion. With the im- 
precatory Aoua! Aoua! her singing 
came to life, and she delivered the 
final offhand, sunbaked soliloquy Il 
est Doux with apt inflection. Perhaps 
because of Mr. Busch’s recent ar- 
rival on the scene in place of Mr. 
Miller, the accompanying parts al- 
loted to him and to the usually 
impeccable Mr. Baker were a trifle 
pale and colorless. On the whole, the 
performance was not memorable. The 
Songs and Dances of Death, on the 
other hand, were. Miss Tourel gave 
them an epic power, and sang at all 
times with arresting surety of effect; 
and Mr. Kahn's contribution at the 
piano was in every way apposite. 


O contemporary violinist has given 
more profound thought than Mr. 
Schneider to Bach’s works for vio- 
lin. For several seasons he concen- 
trated upon the sonatas for violin 
and harpsichord, as he perfected their 


interpretation in the company of 
Ralph Kirkpatrick. Four years ago 
he undertook for the first time—at 
the 92nd Street YMHA in New 
York—to play all six of the unac- 
companied sonatas and partitas. Since 
that time he has continued to study 
them constantly. Last summer and 
the summer before he worked on 
them. with Pablo Casals at Prades, 
and this fall a recording of the en- 
tire set was issued by Allegro. No- 
body knows them better and probably 
nobody understands them better than 
Mr. Schneider. His performance of 
the B minor Partita, one of the 
longest and most arduous of the 
group, was marvellously sensitive in 
phrasing and accentuation, and su- 
perbly integrated in rhythmic struc- 
ture. | have heard him play better 
on other occasions, for his delivery 
was a trifle self-conscious, and sev- 
eral technical blemishes disturbed his 
musical intentions; but even when he 
is below his peak Mr. Schneider is 
able to present the violin music of 
Bach very well indeed. 

The novelty of the Sunday after- 
noon program, on Oct. 29, was 
Robert Palmer’s Quintet, played by 
the Juilliard String Quartet and Mr. 
Kahn. Since the only other work 
by Mr. Palmer IT am acquainted with 
is his Second String Quartet, | am 
not equipped to speak of the new 
quintet in the perspective of the 
composer’s general line of develop- 
ment. It is evident, however, that 
he has sought to make important 
changes in his style in the five years 
or more that separate these two 
pieces. The earlier quartet is poly- 
phonic almost to the point of being 
finicky, and it suffers from a dry- 
ness that seems to result from too 
thoroughgoing a respect for tradi- 
tional sixteenth-century counterpoint. 
The new four-movement quintet, by 
contrast, is an extraverted work, full 
of energetic rhythmic figures and big 
sounds that require the all-out co- 
operation of the players. While it 
is not devoid of counterpoint, the 
realization of contrapuntal structures 
is never its main preoccupation, ex- 
cept in the swift fugato that ends the 
closing movement. Mr. Palmer is 
more successful than before in ad- 
dressing his audience and command- 
ing its attention, but in doing so he 
relies rather excessively on big uni- 
sonal sonorities and rather primitive 
contrasts between the piano and _ the 
string body. 

The Palmer quintet was surround- 
ed by classics. The program started 
off with a delightful. performance 
of the best of Mozart's flute quar- 
tets, the one in D major, K. 285, 
played by Mr. Baker and three mem- 
bers of the Juilliard Quartet - 
Robert Mann, violinist; Raphael Hill- 
er, violist; and Arthur Winograd, 
cellist. At the end of the afternoon 
the Juilliard Quartet wos toined by 
Mr. Katims and Mr. Busch in an 
over-striving assault upon Brahms’s 
Sextet in B flat major, Op. 18. 





HE Piano Quartet by Aaron Cop- 

land (the composer's first venture 
into the realm of chamber music since 
the trio Vitebsk, in 1929, unless the 
Violin Sonata of 1933 is included in 
the category) was the center of at- 
tention in the fourth festival pro- 
gram. on the evening of Oct. 29. It 
was played bv three of the regular 
members of the New York Quartet 
—Alexander Schneider, violinist ; Mil- 
ton Katims, violist; and Mieczyslaw 
Horszowski, pianist —and Hermann 
Busch, who substituted for the indis- 
posed cellist of the group, Frank 
Miller. In the Copland quintet, both 
the materials and their development 
raise a question as to the difference 
between economy and miserliness. In 
his concentration on ihe avoidance o 
waste motion in composing. Copland 
seems almost penurious. The princi- 
pal ideas with which the work is con- 
cerned, in all three movements, is a 
stepwise progression through six notes 
of the whole-tone scale, or sometimes 
through only three or four of them. 





Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, as 
she appeered about thirty years ago 


Shifts of tonal focus and harmonic 
impetus are provided by the intr>- 
duct’on of occasional semitones, which 
send the polyphonic lines off in fresi 
directions. The principal function if 
the piano is to provide punctuatiig 
tone colors. As sparse in its instri- 
mentation as the Palmer quintet ‘s 
juicy, Copland’s pece der'ves a fresh 
and personal linear polytonality from 
its juxtapos'tions of its whole-tore- 
half-tone materials in clashing tona'i- 
ties. Here, for a change, is a Copland 
work that is not in the immediate \ 
recognizable idiom of Billy the Kid 
and Appalachian Spring—although, 
tell the truth, the beginning of tie 
finale (Non troppo lento) does for 
a few measures evoke a reminiscence 
of the final fadeout pages of Appa- 
lachian Spring. Because its two out :r 
movements are slow-moving and tn- 
ostentatious, the quintet as a whole 
gives an impression of reticence «f 
mood, despite the bright humors and 
surprise ending. suspended in the m<d- 
dle of nowhere, of the middle move- 
ment. | found the quintet an inte: 
esting piece because Copland so larg 
ly escapes from the clichés that hav« 
been victimizing him. Whether it is 
important or impressive I am not so 
sure, and I shall welcome the oppor- 
tunity to assess it again in the League 
of Composers’ concert on Novy. 3 
which will celebrate Copland’s fiftieth 
nlay. 





birt! 


HE two Sunday programs ran te 

rather sterile patterning. — Like 
Palmer’s quintet in the afternoon, 
Copland’s quartet was placed between 
standard works by Mozart and 
sgrahms. Through no fault of — the 
musicianly Mr. Busch, the New York 
Quartet was patently hampered by the 
absence of one of its regular mem 
bers, and Mozart’s E flat major Piano 
Quartet, K. 493, was no more than 
competently performed. The Brahms 
G minor Piano Quartet, Op. 25, was 
hard to face at the end of the day's 
four hours of music, and two of my 
fellow-reporters joined me in my only 
act of truancy during the festival. At 
that moment we all agreed that tli 
programs of the eleventh festival, in 
contrast to many of the earlier ones, 
contained proportionately too many 
frequently-played standard works. We 
saw no reason to have come more 
than two hundred miles to hear 
Brahms’s G minor Quartet performed 
by a capable workaday group. 


INCE the closing concert tool 

place on Mrs. Coolidge’s birthday 
a touching exchange of greetings 
passed at the midpont of the pv 
gram between Luther H. Evans, L 
rarian of Congress, and the library’: 
dst nguished musical patron. In his 
tribute, Mr. Evans said: “The foun 
dation and its multiple accomplish 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Worcester Festival At 91 


(Continued from page 3) 


rendered the 

being clothed in 

dress. The first 
Nativity, is based 
largely on two Gregorian themes— 
Puer natus est nobis, (the Introit of 
the third mass on Christmas Day) 
and the Gloria of the Kyrie Deus 
Sempiterne Mass. The first theme is 
announced by the horn towards the 
middle of the introduction, and the 
Gloria is presented by the flute in the 
section 


special, archaic quality, 
more effective by 
modern orc hestral 
movement, The 


quiet (marked Poco meno 
mosso) immediately following the 
climax of the Allegro moderato. The 


movement closes with a fugue based 
on the first theme, with the effect of 
processions passing and crossing one 
another, sped on by the clamor of 
rejoicing bells. 

The second movement, The Cruci- 
fixion, opens with the theme Pater, si 
non potest hic calix, played by a cello 
solo over sustained brass, which sweils 
in ever-growing intensity as the dark 
string colors resolve into a sort of 
pas acaglia, in a descending two-note 
figure that pushes forward towards 
a savage outcry. The theme in the 
upper voices has been the Stabat Mater 
No. 1; this comes back in the bassoon, 
and is subsequently played against the 
first theme. The whole string body 
sig s in great, heavy pizzicatos spaced 
irrezularly through the unquiet, shud- 
dering fabric of the closing moments. 

The third movement, The Resurrec- 
tion, presents almost the entire Gregor- 
ian melody Angelus Domini descendit 
de caelo, stated in the lower strings; 
the second theme, Christus resurgens 
ex mortuis, is played by the horns; 
and the introduction closes with a 
later portion of the first theme. The 
Allegro section is based primarily on 
the Sequence for Easter, Victimae 
paschali laudes, and the work ends 
with a triumphant chorale based on 


the Christus resurgens theme. The 
conclusion is restrained. There is no 
outburst, but rather the steady aug- 


mentation of a joyful mood. 


LTHOUGH the first commission- 

ing of a composition proved grati- 
fying, other innovations in festival 
procedure had both their good and bad 
points. In my tenth Worcester Festi- 
val visit, | was most concerned with 
the state of the chorus, now in its 
second year under Boris Goldovsky. 
It had been a good professional move 
to pare down the huge body of more 
than 400 singers to 225, in order to 
secure a dependable nucleus, but it 
might also be argued that many old 
friends of the festival were alienated 
and that the drop in attendance was 
partly a result of this move. Perhaps 
this is inevitable in the course of prog- 
ress, but it may now be possible to 
expand slowly and surely so that the 
choral group, without loss of efficien- 
cy, may become more representative 
of the community. 

As matters stood, the choral singing 
was not entirely satisfactory. So much 
attention had obviously been paid to 
Villa-Lobos’ tricky Mandt-Carara, 
the novelty on the Thursday night 
program, that the other choral per- 
formances were ragged. Bach’s Can- 
tata No. 4, Christ Lay in Death’s 
Dark Prison, which opened the Thurs- 
day program, was the best perform- 
ance of those I heard, possibly because 
the music is familiar and well within 
the traditional capacities of the sing- 


ers. Excerpts from Mozart’s Ido- 
meneo, including several of the fine, 
brave choruses that distinguish the 


work, seemed less than valiantly sung. 
There was a lack of vigor, of essen- 
tial vitality, in the performance. On 
Saturday evening, a sluggishness per- 
vaded the choral body to the extent 
of the loss of a bar or two in the 
Polovetzian Dances from  Borodin’s 
’rince Igor, and Mr. Goldovsky had 
to whip the air frantically to get the 
singers back into rhythmic harness. 
The question arose here as to whether 
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to. concentrate the greatest choral ef 
fort on one substantial work, or to 
dissipate its energy as was done this 
year. It does not seem worth-while to 
spend so much energy and devotion on 
a piece like the Villa-Lobos one— 
which, furthermore, wasted the efforts 


of the boys’ choir from All Saints 
Church. They could not even be 
heard. 


SECOND problem that plagues 

festival officials is posed by the 
amplification system. This is not real- 
ly a new problem, for the vast, oblong 
auditorium has demanded acoustical 
reinforcement of some sort since its 
opening. When the new shell was 
built for the stage last year, the old 
system was completely scrapped, and, 
with microphones out in the open at 
last, the sound-control board was 
moved to the rear of the hall. Experi- 
ence has not smoothed out all the 
rough spots yet. Between rehearsal 
and performance conditions change so 
radically that adjustments cannot al- 
ways be accurately made. The chorus 
was moved up three feet higher this 
year, so that it perched close to the 
ceiling. There was some feeling that 
the singers had been moved away 
from the central pickup, and conse- 
quently lost volume. This may _ be 
true; I did not experience this year 
the huge, rich choral sound one often 
hears in other auditoriums, and used 
to hear in this one. This is partls 
attributable to the fact that on Thurs- 
day night I was sitting under the bal- 
conv overhang on the left side of the 
auditorium, where the sounds seemed 
to be muffled. Whether the condition 
results from imperfect amplification 
or from a sheer lack of vocal weight 
because of reduced numbers, this mat- 
ter should receive attention next year. 

A chorus, formed this year, of 250 
students from eighteen high 
in Worcester county sang commend- 
ably in the children’s concert on the 
morning of Oct. 28. Mr. Hilsherg 
did not place the youngsters according 
to Mr. Goldovsky’s new plan for the 


schools 


adult chorus; the various sections 
were kept intact instead of being 
intermingled. 

S was to be expected, the Phila- 


delphia Orchestra distinguished it- 
self throughout the week, playing un- 
der four conductors—Mr. Ormandy, 
Mr. Goldovsky, Mr. Hilsberg, and 


Harl McDonald. I did not hear Mr. 
Hilsberg’s evening contributions—the 
first two concerts are reviewed in 


these pages by John F. Kyes—but he 
presided over the children’s concert 
with his usual skill and affabilitv. Mr 


McDonald conducted his own Chil- 
dren’s Symphony in this morning 
program. 

Robert Merrill was the principal 


solo:st Thursday night, singing stand- 
ard arias, with Mr. Goldovsky con- 
ducting. The baritone made a flying 
trip to Worcester in the midst of 
strenuous rehearsals for the Metro- 
politan’s opening-night Don Carlo, and 
he showed some strain in a few top 
notes. He was otherwise in mellow 
voice for Valentin’s aria from 
Gounod’s Faust; the inevitable Largo 
al Factotum, from Rossini’s I] Bar- 
biere di Siviglia; Ombra mai fu, from 
Handel’s Xerxes; the serenade Deh 
vieni alla finestra, from Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni (in which William S. Green- 
berg deserted the viola section to play 
the mandolin part), and Rossini’s La 
Danza. As encores, Mr. Merrill sang, 
with the orchestra and chorus, the 
Toreador Song from Bizet’s Carmen; 
and, with Mr. Goldovsky at the piano, 
Leoncavallo’s Mattinata. 

Soloists in the Bach and Mozart 
works were Willabelle Underwood, so- 
prano; Rosalind Elias, mezzo-soprano ; 
and Raymond Smolover, tenor. The 
bass solo was omitted from the Bach 
cantata. Both works were sung in 
English; the translation for Idomeneo 
was the one made by Mr. Goldovsky 
and his assistant, Sarah Caldwell, and 





Paul Creston (second from left) talks over his new symphony, 


Adrian Siegel 


commissioned 


by the Worcester Festival, with Eugene Ormandy, conductor (right) and Genia 
Nemenoff and Pierre Luboshutz, who appeared at the second festival concert 


used in the performance of the opera 
at Tanglewood in 1947. The climax 
of the evening was the Villa-Lobos 
symphonic poem, Mandu-Carara, for 
mixed chorus, children’s chorus, and 
orchestra. This had also been given 
at Tanglewood; it proved an effective 
piece to close a program, but hardly 
worth the effort in its musical results. 


N the traditional Artist’s Night, 
on Oct. 27, Elena Nikolaidi shared 


honors with the new Creston sym- 
phony. The comely Greek contralto 
made her first festival appearance in 
Mahler’s Lieder eines fahrenden (Ge- 


sellen. The titles were translated for 
local consumption as When My Love 
Is a Bride; As | Walked Abroad This 
Morn; Deep in My Aching Heart; 
and My Love’s Blue Eyes, but the 
songs were sung in the original Ger- 
man. They lacked the opportunities 
for sheer vocal impact and flash that 
are expected in Worcester on Artist 
Night, but nevertheless made their 
way into the audience’s appreciat‘on 
because of the contralto’s artistry. She 
sang them with a depth of feeling 
and communication which could not 
fail to win the listeners, and the rich 
ness of her voice was always evident, 
although she was obviously handi 
capped somewhat by a cold. The an- 


ticipated fireworks came after inter- 
mission, when Miss Nikolaidi sang 
two Verdi excerpts—O don fatale, 
from Don Carlo, and Preciosilla’s 


Destino, 
The chorus 


Rataplan, from La Forza del 
the latter with the chorus. 


rehearsed the work during the per 
formance. Because Miss Nikolaidi 
had not been able to rehearse the 


Rataplan the day before, the eens 
met with her in the big room back « 
the stage during intermission 

The contralto’s voice was 
the best advantage in the 
Don Carlo, which she 
cently. As an encore, she sang the 
Habanera from Bizet’s Carmen with 
grace and vitality. 

Mr. Ormandy opened and closed the 
program with conventional works, 
superbly played. The Overture to 
Weber’s Der Freischutz was a fine 
study in contrasting tone colors and 
dynamics, and Strauss’s Till Eulen 
spiegel received a performance of 
dazzling virtuosity under his direction 


heard to 
aria trom 
sang magnih 


E was also in charge at the final 

concert, on the evening of Oct 
28, when Rudolf Firkusny was soloist 
in Beethoven’s Third Piano Concerto 
In his first festival appearance, the 
pianist won approval for his brilliance 
and musicality. He always used his 
complete technical equipment in the 
service of the music. The singing 
tone he achieved in the second move- 
ment was especially beautiful, and he 
played the final Rondo with infectious 
dash and spirit. Mr. Firkusny elected 


to play no encores, and left his au- 
dience feeling that it had heard a 
serious and accomplished artist 

The orchestra opened the program 
with the bright brass of the Prelude 
to Act 3 of Wagner’s Lohengrin, and 
closed with the orchestral display of 
3erlioz’ Symphonie Fantastique. This 
was Mr. Ormandy’s piéce de résistance 
of the week, a chance to show the 
many-sided virtues of his wonderful 
ensemble and his own art. It was a 
masterful display of insight, tempera 
ment, and command on the part ol 
the conductor; of achievement, 
tvity, and artistry on the part of the 
orchestra. Seldom does one hear so 
perfect an example of the fusion of 
will and response. The audience 
this, and, in addition to the emotions 
of leave-taking, expressed its appre 
ciation in applause so sincere and _ 
ing that the conductor finally held | 
hand up for silence and broke fo 
cedent by making a speech. He 
ised that the orchestra would 
next season 

Backstage, 


sensi 


sens¢ d 


pron 
return 


other farewell 
were made. John Z. Buckley, 
president, thanked the 
shook hands with every 
(roldovsky promised them _ harder 
work than ever next year, and won 
applause for his words of criticism 
and affection 


speec! es 
festival 
chorus, and 


member; Mr 


HE morning had brought other 

evidence that there is continuity in 
the festival idea in Worcester. More 
than 3,500 youngsters crowded the au 
ditorium for the annual children’s cor 
cert, and enjoyed every minute of it 
or at least behaved as if they did 
Mr Hilsberg’s effortless charm rt 
manner was in a large measure re 
sponsible, but other things also ex 
erted some fascination — notably an 
orchestra that turned into a zoo. Mr 
McDonald began the program with 
his own Children’s Symphony, made 
up of = familiar themes as London 


sridge, Farmer in the Dell, and Jingl 
Bells. The idea had been suggested 
several years ago by Philip B. Hey 
wood, former vice-president and con 


tinuing member of the board of gov 


ernors, who was orn hand to tell about 
it. The work is an amusing series of 
melodies grouped into three move 


ments, and Mr. McDonald conducted 


it expertly, letting the children iden 

tify some of the familiar tunes 
Susan Starr, an eight-year-old who 

has played the piatie since she was 


four, amazed the adults in the au 


dience by her gifts. The child, who 
showed musicality and taste, has 
studied at the Curtis Institute with 


Eleanor Sokoloff, and apparently has 
been soundly trained. With the utmost 
aplomb (after a stormy rehearsal that 
would have tested the control of 
mature artist) she played the first 
(Continued on page 37) 

















Many Singers Take New Roles 


In City Opera Performances 


ERFORMANCES by the New 

York City Opera Company be- 

tween Oct. 21 and 31 brought 
many new impersonations. The sea- 
son ended Noy. 12—six days after 
the opening of the Metropolitan Opera 
season. 

In the matinee on Oct. 21 of the 
company’s new production of Gounod’s 
Faust, four principals assumed their 
roles for the first time at the City 
Center. Norman Scott (who had sub- 
stituted for Eduard de Decker mid- 
way in an earlier presentation) made 
his first full-length appearance here as 
Mephistopheles. Eva Likova, as Mar- 
guerite; Raimundo Torres, as Valen- 
tin; and Rosalind Nadell, as Siébel, 
sang their parts for the first time. 
That evening, in L a Bohéme, Raffaele 
Arie, the company’s new Bulgarian- 
Israeli bass, sang his first Colline with 
the company. 

In the Oct. 22 matinee of Pagliacci, 
Walter Cassel made his first appear- 
ance with the company as Silvio, and, 
by virtue of one of the peculiar tam- 
perings with Pagliacci at the City 
Center, also got to sing the Prologue. 
John Druary was new as Turiddu in 
the other half of the double bill. In 
that evening’s performance of Don 
Giovanni, Mr. Arie made his first 
appearance here as Leporello, and Jo- 
seph Laderoute returned to the com- 
pany after several seasons’ absence to 
sing Don Ottavio. 

The Oct. 24 performance of Die 
Meistersinger brought the debut with 
the company of Kenneth Schon, for- 
mer Metropolitan baritone, who sang 
his first Hans Sachs. Mr. Scott sang 
his first Pogner and Mary Kreste her 
first Magdalena in the same _per- 
formance. 

The Oct. 29 matinee performance 
of Aida was marked by Mr. Arie’s 
first Ramfis here; Carol Taussig sang 
her first Priestess, and lan Cosmon 
returned to sing his first Messenger. 
On Oct. 31, Elaine Malbin made her 
first appearance as Litt and Norman 
Scott his first as Timur in the com- 
pany’s production of Turandot. 


Aida, Oct, 19 


The New York City Opera Com- 
pany’s revival of Aida, absent from 
the repertory during the last spring 
season, took place on Oct. 19. The 
severest critic could not describe the 
performance as dull; the most lenient 
could not say that it was good. De- 
spite Laszlo Halasz’s inc reasingly ma- 
ture and flexible treatment of it, the 
score suffered unforgivable violences ; 
and the settings and staging had the 
same deficiencies as before. The ques- 
tion might well be raised once more 
—why try to stage a spectacular and 
vocally demanding opera like Aida if 
you have neither the stage space for a 
decent spectacle nor a cast of singers 
able (or ready, if you will) to sing it 
at least adequately ? 

As part of the gala occasion three 
principal singers assumed roles for the 
first time with the company. Dragica 
Martinis, who had sung previously 
only as Turandot, appeared as Aida; 
Betty Wermine, a young American 
mezzo-soprano who has sung at the 
Stockholm Opera, made her debut 
here as Amneris; and Hans Beirer, 
the newly-imported young German 
tenor who had made a promising 
debut in the company’s new produc- 
tion of Die Meistersinger, appeared 
as Radames. 

Of the new singers, Mr. Beirer un- 
questionably made the most vivid im- 
pression. If his voluminous and some- 
what old-fashioned costume gave the 
impression that he had some previous 
acquaintance with his role he cast 
doubt on that notion almost the first 
time he opened his mouth to sing. 
After a memory slip in Celeste Aida, 


it became increasingly obvious that he 
had given minimal advance attention 
to solving the vocal and _ linguistic 
problems he was facing, and he sang 
throughout with the dazed preoccupa- 
tion of a man trying desperately to 
remember what word and pitch came 
next. He approximated the pitches 
with more success than the words, 
which still left him ample margin to 
sing foggily out of tune a good part 
of the time. His acting was more 
secure, but his vigorous movement 
frequently seemed excessive and unco- 
ordinated. He did know where the 
high notes came, however, and since 
the notes from A to B flat are the 
clearest and most authoritative in his 
fine, virile voice he had moments of 
undeniable effectiveness. His perform- 
ance, in sum, was embarrassingly in- 
ept, and the management must take 
full responsibility for allowing him to 
appear. 

With such companionship in_ her 
first appearance as Aida, Miss Mar- 
tinis can scarcely be blamed too much 
for her relatively few musical blun- 
ders. From the time of her debut as 
Turandot it had been known that she 
was the possessor of a remarkably 
fine voice, but that role had given 
little opportunity for an estimate of 
her all-round capabilities. A real dra- 
matic soprano, although still a young 
one who is just beginning to experi- 
ment with chest tones, she gave a 
promising performance. Her dramatic 
conception of the part seemed un- 
developed, but the clarity of her enun- 
ciation, her care for the text, and the 
rhythmic crispness of her singing 
should furnish her a sound basis for 
a richer and more subtle projection of 
character. In the triumphal scene her 
tones floated clear and lovely over 
the ensemble, and her pianissimos in 
the Nile scene were of the most limpid 
purity. If her voice showed a tend- 
ency, as in the high C in O patria 
mia, to lose some of its radiance at 
the forte level the circumstance might 
well be blamed on too many Turan- 
dots too young. 

In the excitement, Miss Wermine 
could scarcely be noticed at all. She 
had a traditional and well-routined 
conception of Amneris, but her voice 
was too light to make itself con- 
sistently heard, even in the City 
Center. Most of the other members 
of the cast were familiar. Oscar 
Natzka was a resonant but apathetic 
Ramfis; and Lawrence Winters, as 
Amonasro, sang behind the beat more 
than was excusable. Only James 
Pease, as the King, was really satis- 
factory. Gladys Spector, making her 
debut as the Priestess, sounded nerv- 
ous. Edwin Dunning was the Messen- 
ger. 

—J. H., Jr. 


Madama Butterfly, Oct. 28, 2:30 


The Oct. 28 matinee performance ot 
Madama Butterfly was the sort of 
sub-standard routine presentation that 
the New York City Opera should 
avoid if it is to merit the status it 
has gained by staging Turandot and 
Die Meistersinger. Thomas Martin’s 
sensitive conducting was the only 
bright feature of an otherwise drab 
afternoon. 


Dalisday Aldaba, who substituted in 
the same role once last year, sang 
Cio-Cio-San. She looked suitably 
Oriental, and her voice sounded quite 
pretty at times, but her singing lacked 
the dynamic and expressive range to 
make her performance very interest- 
ing. Fernando Bandera, too, looked 
well on the stage, but sang without 
much conviction and showed definite 
signs of strain at the top of his un- 
exceptional voice. Edwin Dunning, 
whose former role in this opera was 
that of the Imperial Commissioner, 


was exceedingly dry of voice and man- 
ner as Sharpless. Emile Renan seemed 
to try to be funny as Yamadori, and 
drew laughs from an audience evi- 
dently used to the perversion of that 
part at the City Center. The others 
were familiar—Mary Kreste, Dorothy 
MacNeil, Nathaniel Sprinzena, 
Richard Wentworth, and Arthur New- 


man. 
—J. H., Jr. 
La Traviata, Oct. 27 


Ann Ayars’ return to the role of 
Violetta was the distinctive feature of 
the performance of Verdi's La Tra- 
viata on Oct. 27. Attractive as ever, 
and in good voice, the soprano was a 
delight in every way throughout the 
evening. In comparison to the re- 
straint and subtle resource of her 
acting style, Cesare Bardelli’s pos- 
turings and gesturings as the elder 
Germont looked especially awkward 
in their long scene together in the 
second act. But the baritone sang 
with sensibility and assurance, par- 
ticularly in Di Provenza. Rudolph 
Petrak, as Alfredo, sang and acted 
with an ease of manner that was fre- 
quently effective, if occasionally a 
little lifeless. In lesser roles were 
Mary Le Sawyer, Mary Kreste, 
Luigi Vellucci, Richard Wentworth, 
Edwin Dunning, and Arthur Newman. 
Lee Shaynen conducted as though he 
were anxious to get through the 
score as quickly as possible. 


—A. B. 


Philharmonic Board 
Elects Blair President 


The board of directors of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society of New 
York has elected Floyd G. Blair presi- 
dent, following the relinquishment of 
the office by Charles Triller. Mr. 
Triller had been chairman of the 
society since 1945 and both chairman 
and president since 1946. Since he 
found the burden of carrying both 
posts too heavy, he asked to be re- 
lieved of the presidency. He remains 
chairman. 

At the same time, Mrs. Lytle Hull 
and Mrs. John T. Pratt were elected 
vice-presidents, Ralph F. Colin and 
Robert H. Thayer assistant treasurers, 
David M. Keiser secretary, and Arthur 
Judson executive secretary. Mr. Blair, 
who had been treasurer, retained that 
position. 


Geneva Contest 
Lists Prize-Winners 


GenevA.—Three Americans won 
awards in the sixth international 
Geneva contest for musical perform- 
ers, which ended on Oct. 7. Nell Ran- 
kin, of Montgomery, Ala., won first 
prize in the competition among women 
singers; David Montagu, of Chicago, 
won a medal in the competition among 
men violinists; and Zahava Edelsack, 
of Los Angeles, was given a diploma 
in the competition among women 
pianists. In the last two categories 
first prizes were not awarded. In 
other categories first prizes were given 
to Roger Delmotte, trumpeter, of 
Paris; Paul-Jacques Lambert, clari- 
netist, of Paris; and Matti Lehtinen, 
male singer, of "Helsinki. 

Miss Rankin and other prize-win- 
ners appeared as soloists with |’Or- 
chestre de la Suisse Romande, con- 
ducted by Ernest Ansermet, on Oct. 8. 


Department Store Aids 
Concert Subscription Sale 


WaASHINGTON.—Before the season 
began, the National Symphony and 
the Hecht Company department store 
inaugurated a plan whereby subscrib- 
ers to the orchestral concerts could 
charge their subscriptions to their 
accounts at the store. They were able 
to do this whether the tickets were 
purchased at the symphony’s box office 
or at the Hecht Company’s downtown 
store. 


St. Louis Opens 
Twentieth Season 
Under Golschmann 


St. Lours.—The audiences rose and 
the brasses sounded fanfares as Vladi- 
mir Golschmann stepped to the podium 
on Oct. 20 and 21 to conduct the first 
pair of concerts in his twentieth sea- 
son as conductor of the St. Louis 
Symphony. 

He chose to repeat the program with 
which he made his baptismal appear- 
ance with the orchestra. It opened 
with Vivaldi’s Concerto in D minor, 
Op. 3, No. 11, which revealed the 
fine texture of the string section. 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony was 
expressive and well-balanced. The rest 
of the program helped to demonstrate 
the versatility of the various instru- 
mental choirs and the first-rate calibre 
of some of the individual players. It 
included Strauss’s Death and Trans- 
figuration, two of Satie’s Gymnopé- 
dies, and the Overture to Wagner's 
Die Meistersinger. 

Mr. Golschmann’s conducting re- 
flected the increasing maturity nd 
keener perception of musical val 1es 
that he has developed over the yezrs, 
and the response of the orchestra in 
turn showed the high standard to 
which he has raised it. 

Harry Farbman is again concert- 
master and assistant conductor. Among 
the few new players is Alvin Rudzit- 
sky, assistant concertmaster. 

Gregor Piatigorsky appeared on 
Oct. 20 in Howard Hall as the first 
recitalist on the Principia Concert 
Course, and Rudolf Serkin and Adolf 
Busch opened the Webster Groves 
Community Concert Course on Oct. 1 
in the high-school auditorium there 

The first of a series of eight cham- 
ber-music concerts sponsored by the 
Washington University music depart- 
ment took place in Graham Memorial 
Chapel on Oct. 18. In it Ruth Heizer, 
mezzo-soprano, accompanied by Leigh 
Gerdine, sang a program of songs 
rarely heard here. 

—Hersert W. Cost 


Knoxville Symphony 
Offers Free Concert 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—A free Family 
Night Concert on Oct. 17 launched the 
season of the Knoxville Symphony, 
conducted by David Van Vactor. The 
program offered a medley of prize- 
winning tunes written by Knoxville 
children in a contest conducted by the 
orchestra; Eric DeLamarter’s Rattle 
Dem Bones, composed to illustrate the 
nature of the individual orchestral in- 
struments; and the Symphonic Sce- 
nario arranged by Robert Russell 
Bennett from Richard Rodgers’ score 
for South Pacific. The soloists were 
Mary Jo Breusing, harpist, and 
Thomas Wheeler, oboist. 

The subscription series, which is 
given in the Bijou Theatre, will offer 
five Tuesday night programs. The 
soloists will include Alfred Schmied, 
pianist; John Tegnell, baritone; and 
William Starr, violinist. The Univer- 
sity of Tennessee Chorus will sing 
with the orchestra in one program. 


Season Opened 
By Havana Philharmonic 


Havana. — The Havana Philhar- 
monic opened its season on Nov. 5, 
with Frieder Weissmann as guest con- 
ductor. Twelve pairs of concerts will 
be given in all. There is no soe ir 
conductor, and the other guest con- 
ductors will include Ernest Ansermet, 
Igor Stravinsky, Thomas Mayer, 
Serge Koussevitzky, and Guillermo 
Espinosa. The orchestra will play six 
concerts in a festival at Cartagena, 
Colombia, next April, with Mr. 
Weissmann conducting. The govern- 
ment of Cuba has promised the en- 
semble a subsidy of $125,000 for thie 
1950-51 season. 
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Bach Concerts 
Given in Mexico 
In Public Schools 


Mexico, D. F.—Through the De- 
partment of Fine Arts the Mexican 
government took part in the com- 


memoration of 


the bicentenary of 
Bach’s death. 


During the month of 
July, sixteen artists—eight pianists, 
four singers, three violinists, and one 
guitarist—gave concerts of the com- 
poser’s works in the primary and 
secondary schools. 

The University Symphony Orches- 
tra, José F. Vasquez and José Roca- 
bruna, conductors, devoted the fourth 
concert of its season to Bach’s com- 
positions. 

\t the National Conservatory, a 
government institution, the children’s 
choir sang a program of Bach chor- 
ales under the direction of Jesus 
Dur6én, and 3ach contest was held 
mong the advanced students. 

\ government-sponsored radio pro- 
gr: m called Hora Nacional also pre- 

uted a Bach concert, in which the 
= ticipants were the Orquesta Sin- 


6 ica, Pablo Moncayo, conductor; 
licia Urueta, pianist ; ‘and the Madri- 
ga ists’ Choir, Luis Sandi, director. 
n addition, four Bach programs 


were offered by the 
ber Music Association. 
lar, contralto; Enrique Serratos, vio- 
linist; and Miguel Bernal Jiménez, 
orzanist and composer, gave a concert 
in the cathedral. Teresa Rodriquez, 
piunist; Olga Zilboorg, cellist; and 
Jean Sandbank, violinist, contributed 
a Bach program, and organ recitals 
devoted to Bach’s music were played 
by Jests Estrada and Alfonso Vega 
Nujfiez. 

~~ Kubelik was guest conductor 
for the Mexican Philharmonic’s last 
four concerts of the season. He was 
particularly well received for. his _per- 
formance of Dvorak’s Fifth Sym- 
phony. The soloists in his programs 
were Irma Gonzalez, Claudio Arrau, 
and Adolfo Odnoposoff. 

Mr. Odnoposoff was also cello solo- 
ist with the University Symphony, 
when José Rocabruna conducted the 
inaugural program of its series of 
nine Sunday morning concerts. Fried- 
er Weissmann was guest conductor 
for the two following concerts, when 
the soloists were Arturo Romero, vio- 
linist; Manuel Garnica, cellist; and 
Charlotte Martin, pianist. The fourth 
program was the Bach concert already 
mentioned. In the fifth program José 
I’, Vasquez conducted his own impres- 
sionistic composition, Water Colors 
from a Journey. The soloist was the 

Polish violinist Henryk Szering, now 
a Mexican citizen. 

In the field of chamber music: the 
Roth Quartet has played four pro- 
grams and the Trio Europeo six. The 
Manuel M. Ponce Musical Association 
sponsored a concert of music by 
César Franck. 

Among the recitalists have been 
José Iturbi, who played alone and 
also in a two-piano program with his 
sister Amparo. Lillian Steuber, Char- 
lotte Martin, Stella Contreras, and 
Miguel Garcia Mora, pianists; Robert 
Kitain, violinist; and Enriqueta Le- 
goreta de Medellin, soprano, have also 
been heard in recital. 


—So_oMon KAHAN 


Mexican Cham- 
Josefina Agui- 


Norway Establishes 
National Opera Company 


Osto.—A_ $1,500 grant from the 
Norwegian government and a com- 
parable grant from the Oslo munici- 
pality have made possible a traveling 
opera company in Norway. It opened 
here on Sept. 20, and it plans to give 
monthly performances in each of eight 
towns in southeast Norway during the 
season. The towns’ local authorities, 
trade unions, and employers’ 
tions have guaranteed the 
ances against: loss. 


associa- 
pertorm- 


November 15, 1950 


Two scenes from 1950 San Francisco Opera productions: At the left is Sari 


Mozart's The 


New Production Of Parsifal 
Ends Opera Season On Coast 


MAGNIFICENT production of 
A Wagner’s Parsifal, with a vo- 

cally opulent cast, brought San 
Francisco’s 28th annual opera season 
to an impressive close. Two per- 
formances were given, on Oct. 27 and 
29. 

The production had been made pos- 
sible by the San Francisco Opera 
Guild, which contributed the settings, 
designed by ——— Agnini and 
Eugene B. Dunkel. the enchanted 
garden seemed ov eS ornate, the 
opening forest scene was colorful, 
and the temple hall superb. The tra- 
ditional red robes of the knights and 
the staging of the processionals and 
tableaux in the temple hall provided 
many moments of visual beauty. 

Jonel Perlea conducted-a restrained 
orchestral performance that was none- 
theless impressive. Kirsten Flagstad’s 
Kundry was vocally thrilling and 
dramatically convincing, and Charles 
Kullman’s fine-sounding Parsifal was 
effective in looks and action. Sturdy, 
resonant singing was contributed by 
Sigurd Bjoerling as Amfortas, Dezso 
Ernster as Gurnemanz, and Ralph 
Herbert as Klingsor. Others in the 
cast were Uta Graf, Yvonne Chau- 
veau, Jo’ Ann O’Connel!, Donna 
Walker, Joyce Stevens, Herta Glaz, 
Alice Ostrowsky, James Schwabach- 
er, Caesar Curzi, John Ford, Hubert 
Norville, and Désiré Ligeti. The 
choruses fulfilled their assignments 
exceedingly well. 

Two performances of Madama 
Butterfly were given for school chil- 
dren on the afternoons of Oct. 19 and 
26. Children were excused from school 
to attend the matinees, which were 
sponsored by the opera guild. Dorothy 
Kirsten made an exceptionally con- 
vincing heroine, and the other leading 
singers, who seemed to delight the 
youthful audiences, were Herta Glaz, 
Eugene Conley, and Francesco Val- 
entino. Nicholas Rescigno was the 
able conductor. 

Mr. Rescigno also conducted a per- 
formance of The Barber of Seville 
on Oct. 18 that offered Lily Pons, 


Because of an error, no photographer 
was given credit for the San Francisco 
Opera pictures in the Nov. 1 issue of 
Mustcat America. They, also, were by 
Skelton. 


Eugene Conley, Enzo 
Salvatore Baccaloni, 
in the cast. 


Mascherini, 
and Italo Tajo 
Claramae Turner 


: 1 suc- 
ceeded in stopping the show with 
her impersonation of Bertha. The 


opera was repeated on the afternoon 
of Oct. 22. 


A double bill of Puccini’s Suor 
Angelica and Strauss’s Salome was 
presented on Oct. 20 and 26. One of 


the high points of the 
Licia Albanese’s 
title role of the 
excellent voice, she 
tic intensity and beautiful vocal line. 
Claramae Turner contributed another 
fine characterization as the aunt. The 
opera was well staged by Mr. Agnini, 
and Kurt Herbert Adler conducted. 

Brenda Lewis made her San Fran- 
cisco debut as Salome, and she sang 
the part well, and acted it with earn- 
estness. Impressive performances 
were offered by Miss Turner as 
Herodias, Herta Glaz as the Page, 
Frederick Jagel as Herod, Walter 
Fredericks as Narraboth, and Sig- 
urg Bjoerling as Jokanaan. The cap- 
able quintet of Jews comprised Ales- 
sio de Paolis, James Schwabacher, 
Caesar Curzi, Hubert Norville, and 
Yi-Kwei Sze. The conducting of 
Paul Breisach and the stage direction 
of William Wymetal were equally ex- 
cellent. 

A late-season performance of Puc- 
cini’s Manon Lescaut had Dorothy 
Kirsten in the title role and Mario 
del Monaco as a _ handsome Des 
Grieux. The tenor’s high tones blazen- 
ed forth loud and long and were 
followed by an ovation. Giuseppe 
Valdengo enjoyed a success as Les- 
caut. Other parts were taken by 
Miss Glaz, Mr. Curzi, Mr. De Pao- 
lis, Ralph Herbert, Mr. Ford, Mr. 
Norville, Colin Harvey, and Patrick 
McVey. Fausto Cleva again proved 
himself an outstanding conductor of 
Italian opera. 

In a second performance of La 

3ohéme, Bidu Sayao and Giuseppe 
di Stefano made what seemed like an 


season was 
portrayal of the 
Puccini work. In 

sang with drama- 


ideal combination as Mimi and Rod- 
olfo. With the exception of Fran- 
cesco Valentino, who replaced Enzo 


Mascherini as Marcello, the cast was 
the same as in the first performance 
Karl Kritz again conducted. 





Photos by Skelton 


Barabas as the Queen of the Night in 
Magic Flute; at the right are Claramae Turner and Licia Albanese in a scene from Giordano's Andrea Chen’er 


On Oct. 23, Elena Imaz’ Interna- 
tional Dance Trio inaugurated a series 
of three programs being offered by 

Warren Conlin in the Marines 
Memorial Theatre 
Marjory M. FIsHer 


Injunction Obtained 
Against Réecord-Makers 


The Metropolitan Opera Association 
has obtained a temporary injunction 
against the Wagner-Nichols Recorder 
Corporation and affiliated organiza- 
tions from making and selling record- 
ings of the association’s opera broad- 
casts. The injunction was granted by 
Justice Henry Clay Greenberg of the 
New York State Supreme Court 

The American Broadcasting Com- 
pany, which relays the Metropolitan’s 
Saturday afternoon performances, and 
Columbia Records, Inc., which has ex- 


clusive recording rights, were asso- 
ciated with the opera company in its 
action 

Justice Greenberg’s decision stated 


that “the production of an opera 
would appear to involve such a crea- 
tive element as the law will recognize 
and protect against appropriation by 
others To refuse to the groups 
who expend time, effort, money and 
great skil! in producing these artistic 
performances, the protection of giving 
them a ‘property right’ in the resulting 
artistic creation, would be contrary to 
existing law, inequitable, and re- 
pugnant to the public interest.” 

The Metropolitan Opera announced 
that it will bring similar action against 
any other firm making and selling un- 
authorized recordings of its perform- 
ances, 


Dvorak Opera 
Sung by Czech Group 


Dvorak’s opera Rusalka was given 
what was believed to be its first New 
York performance on Oct. 14 in the 
T. J. Sokol Hall. It was sung in the 
original Czech. The production was 
organized by Lida Brodenova, Czech 
soprano, who also’sang the title role. 
Others in the cast were Florence 


Fields, Olga Maikapar, Elyse Jahoda 


Adeline Novak, Selma Honig, Rose 
Lenickova, Nata Lee, Rosalie Printz, 
Robert Price, Henry Ulrich, and Otto 


Simetti. The musical director, who 
accompanied the performance on the 
piano, was Paul Berl. Boris Broden 


was the stage director 
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ORCHESTRA CONCERTS 





Philadeipn.a Orchestra 
Opens New York Series 


Philadelphia Orchestra. Eugene 
Ormandy, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Oct. 17 


Variations on a Theme by Haydn Brahms 
Nobelissima Visione Hindemith 
Scheherazade Rimsky-Korsakoft 


The musical season in New York 
is never completely launched until the 
two great visiting orchestras from 
Philadelphia and Boston put in their 
appearance, The first to arrive, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra began its 
series of ten Carnegie Hall concerts 
with a program well designed to 
illustrate Mr. Ormandy’s catholicity 
of taste and his phenomenal ability to 
maintain the supreme excellence of 
the orchestra’s playing from one year 
to the next. Throughout the season it 
is easy to take for granted the lus- 
trous tonal sheen, the exquisite clar- 
ity of inner and secondary voices, 
the round resonance, and the incisive 
rhythmic accuracy of Mr. Ormandy’s 
wonderful ensemble. But when the 
orchestra returns after six months’ 
absence, the sheer glory of its sound 
is a source of fresh amazement, and 
a reassuring testimony that it is, after 
all, possible for a musical institution 
to remain permanently on the top 
level of excellence. 

Brahms’s Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn did not, it is true, yreeene Mr. 
Ormandy’s best gifts as a musical 
interpreter. The orchestra was almost 
too glossy for music of such sinew, 


and the conductor reverted somewhat 
to the habit which he has now almost 
eliminated, of disturbing the con- 
tinuity of the music by dwelling upon 
momentary expressive effects. 
Hindemith’s suite from the ballet 
music for Massine’s St. Francis was 
another matter. One might perhaps 
complain of a preponderance of bass 
at times—especially of cellos and 
double-basses — and of an unduly 
soloistic treatment of the delicate 
passages for wind instruments in the 
Pastorale movement. But the work as 
a whole was nobly and strongly set 
forth, and the closing Passacaglia 
was remarkable both for its broad 
dignity and for its irresistible mo- 
mentum. The evening ended with 
Rimsky - Korsakoff’s Scheherazade, 
worth hearing again when Mr. Or- 
mandy, Alexander Hilsberg as violin 
soloist, and the orchestra brought 
their most scintillant virtuosity to it. 
—C. S. 
Ossy Renardy Soloist 
With Philkarmonic-Symphony 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society. Dimitri Mitropoulos, con- 
ductor. Ossy Renardy, violinist. Car- 
negie Hall, Oct. 19 and Oct. 20: 


Overture, Roman Carnival Berlioz 
Symphonie Espagnole, Op. 21 Lalo 
Ein Heldenleben Strauss 


The excellent technical condition to 
which Dimitri Mitropoulos has 
brought the Philharmonic-Symphony 
was evident throughout this concert. 


His tempos in the Berlioz overture 
were slower than one usually en- 
counters, but he conducted it with 
enormous vivacity and a keen ear for 
the contrasts between the headlong 
virtuoso passages and the English 
horn solo and other lyrical sections. 
The string attacks were vigorous but 
not brutal; the brasses were sonorous 
without becoming blatant; and the 
woodwinds were carefully blended. 
Mr. Mitropoulos likes a solid, rather 
heavy-textured orchestral tone, and 
musicians who can play with the 
power of a battering ram when oc- 
casion demands. In the Philharmonic- 
Symphony, with its superb brasses 
and generally hardy players, he has 
an ideal instrument. Other orchestras 
may perform with more refinement of 
color and texture; none can surpass 
it in physical élan, volume and power 
of sound and dynamics. 

Ossy Renardy played the Sym- 
phonie Espagnole (with the third 
movement omitted, as is customary in 
most performances today) with fervor 
and a big, luscious tone. He was 
nervous in the first movement, but had 
overcome his occasional rhythmic un- 
steadiness and vagaries of pitch by the 
time he reached the second. The 
Andante was properly sentimental, and 
he took the final Rondo at a merry 
clip, playing the intricate passage 
work with bravura. Mr. Mitropoulos 
made the faded score sound amazingly 
fresh. 

The piece de résistance of the eve- 
ning, of course, was Ein Heldenleben. 
Mr. Mitropoulos knows the score in- 
side out, and he kept every strand of 
it distinct in a memorable interpreta- 
tion. His treatment of _the critics’ 





Ossy Renardy Thomas Scherman 


section and of the dialogue between 
the hero and his beloved, to mention 
only two instances, was psychologic- 
ally penetrating. The dramatic pauses 
in the work were exploited to thie 
full, and the climaxes were incan- 
descent. 

—R. §S 


The program played by the New 
York Philharmonic - Symphony = on 
Sunday afternoon, Oct. 22, again 
listed Berlioz’ Roman Carnival Ovcr- 
ture, and Strauss’s Ein Heldenlebe 1, 
which had been performed the pr 
vious Thursday and Friday. In ths 
concert, however, Ossy  Renarv y 
played Paganini’s Violin Concerto =n 
1) major, Op. 6. The anachronist « 
show-piece received a generally cre 
itable performance. It may be that a 
few of the passages in double-stopp« | 
sixths could have been a bit more in 
tune, or that the section of the third 
movement devoted to harmonics could 
have been a bit easier on the ear; but 
the only objectionable aspect of tle 


Bans ontinued on page 13) 





RECITALS 


Wanda Krasoff, Pianis? 
Town Hall, Oct, 17 (Debut) 


There was much to admire in 
Wanda Krasoff's first New York re- 
cital. The young San Francisco pian- 
ist, who has made many appearances 
in the West, displayed an agile and 
accurate finger technique, a flair for 
color, and, in pianissimo playing, an 
extremely lovely tone. She gave an 
especially delicate account of Liapou- 
noft’s Christmas Night, dressing this 
empty little trifle with shimmering 
tinsel. Kabalevsky’s Sonatina No. 1, 
in C major, also received a much bet- 
ter performance than it deserved. 

Preoccupation with particulars was 
part and parcel of Miss Krasoff’s pi- 
ano personality. But it was rather too 
prominent in Brahms’s Variations and 
Fugue on a Theme by Handel, where 
voices of minor importance frequent- 
ly threatened the main thread of the 
line. In Mozart’s B flat Sonata, K. 
570, too, there were times when the 
pianist lingered a bit too longingly, 
but on the whole it was cleanly and 
pleasantly performed. With Rach- 
maninoff’s Polka and Chopin’s Bar- 
carolle, however, the recitalist did 
not fare too well. She leaned too 
heavily on chordal passages instead 
of tossing them off brilliantly, creat- 
ing a rather laborious effect alien to 
this music. The Dohnanyi-Strauss 
Waltz from The Gypsy Baron 
brought the evening to a close. 





Jacqueline Blancard, Pianist 
Town Hall, Oct. 18 


\s those who were lucky enough 
to hear her at her first New York 
appearances two years ago already 
knew, Jacqueline Blancard is a con- 
summate artist. She appeared as solo- 





FOR RENT— Large studio, 2 pianos. 
Metropolitan Opera building. 
Reasonable rental. Telephone WI 
7-0286. Call early mornings or 
late evenings. 
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Wanda Krasoff Jacqueline Blancard 


ist in three Mozart piano concertos 
with the Saidenberg Little Symphony, 
and gave a recital of piano and violin 
sonatas with André Ribaupierre, on 
her previous visit to New York, but 
this was her first solo piano recital. 

The perfection of Miss Blancard’s 
technique is matched by her wonder- 
ful sensitivity and taste as an inter- 
preter. She began her program with 
Handel’s Suite No. 9, in which her 
touch was beautifully graded and con- 
trolled, so that she could play whole 
passages at contrasting levels of son- 
ority, as they were done on the harp- 
sichord. Like Wanda Landowska, she 
obtained accents by minute prolonga- 
tions of note values as well as by per- 
cussive attack, thereby avoiding any 
coarseness of tone or inappropriate 
vehemence of dynamics. Her trills 
and turns were flawless in clarity, 
smoothness and control; and her 
phrasing was always graceful, spon- 
taneous and charged with imagination. 
Her performance of Mozart’s Sonata 
in D major, K. 576, sounded exactly 
like the composer’s contemporaries’ 
descriptions of his own playing. Her 
cantabile in the Adagio was as flexi- 
ble as a human voice, and her touch 
in the rapid movements was exquisite- 
ly refined. 

Miss Blancard was equally at home 
in Schumann’s Fantasiestiicke and the 
contemporary works that made up the 
rest of her program. Each of the 
sections of the Schumann cycle was 
a complete evocation, yet she man- 
aged to link them in mood and treat- 
ment into a whole. The cello tones 
she conjured up in Des Abends, her 
miraculously light and clear left hand 
arpeggios in In der Nacht, the whir- 


ring figures of the Traumeswirren, 
and the noble peroration in the Ende 
vom Lied—these were memorable 
facets of her poetic interpretation. 

Isidor Philipp’s old-fashioned Etude 
de Concert was delightfully done, and 
offered startling contrast to the dis- 
sonant, rhythmically insistent, and 
well-constructed Perpetuum Mobile of 
Jacques de Menasce. Miss Blancard 
also played three fascinating études 
by Bohuslav Martinu, full of harmon- 
ic invention and echoes of Czech folk 
dances. She surmounted their enor- 
mous difficulties so easily that one 
was only conscious of them upon 1e- 
flection. After playing Debussy’s Etude 
pour les Tierces and Etude pour les 
Octaves brilliantly, she added three 
Scarlatti sonatas as encores. 

—R. S. 

Frank Glazer, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Oct. 18 


Frank Glazer gave a recital of rare 
distinction. He opened with two Scar- 
latti sonatas, performing them with 
exquisite taste and finesse, and then 
switched with admirable aplomb to 
summon thunders from two Brahms 
rhapsodies, Op. 79, Nos. 1 and 2. The 
B minor Rhapsody was a marvel of 
harnessed power although the pace 
may have seemed to some a bit delib- 
erate. The pianist turned next to 
Mozart’s Sonata in E flat, K. 282, 
which provided a neat contrast to the 
storms before. The opening Adagio 
was soothingly serene, delivered with 
delicacy and precision, and touched 
with gentle sentiment. Schubert's 
Wanderer Fantasy, Op. 15, rounded 
out the first half of the program. 
Here the pianist surpassed himself, 
bringing to the music a balance of 
fiery intensity and lilting lyricism that 
kept the work pulsatingly alive 

After intermission, Mr. Glazer ad- 
dressed himself to the Prelude and 
Fugue in E minor from the first 
part of Bach’s The Well-Tempered 
Clavier, and he played them excel- 
lently, if a bit externally. The Stra- 
vinsky Sonata, which followed, with 
the Bachian figurations of its second 
movement, was anether subtle touch 
of program-making, and still another 
example of the pianist’s admirable in- 
terpretative gifts—this time in mod- 
ern music. But the climax of the 
evening came in Ravel's Gaspard de 





Frank Glazer 


Susan Reed 


la Nuit. The superb shimmer of On- 
dine, the sinister sensuousness of Le 
Gibet, and the quixotic colors of 
Scarbo were memorable in their im- 
pressiveness. All in all, this was one 
of the most rewarding recitals of the 
fall 

—A. B 


Inez Palma, Pianist 
Town Hall, Oct, 19 


Inez Palma, in her second New 
York recital, played Handel's Prelude, 
Air and Variations; Brahms’s Capric- 
cios, Op. 76, in F sharp minor, and 
in C major; the same composer's 
Intermezzi, Op. 117, in E flat major, 
and in B flat minor; Schumann’s 
Faschingsschwank aus Wien; Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in E flat major, Op. 
31, No. 3; Poulene’s Pastorale, and 
Toccata; and Dohnanyi’s Rhapsody in 
F sharp minor. 


—N.P. 


Max Pollikoff, Violinist 
Carnegie Halli, Oct. 20 


Max Pollikoff gave more than a 
passing nod to American composers 
when he played Charles Ives’s Sonata 
No. 1, Morton Gould’s Warm-tip, 
Miriam Gideon's Air (first perform- 
ance), Henry Cowell’s How O!d is 
Song, and Karol Rathaus’ Dedication, 
and Allegro (first performances) in a 
program which also conte ined Vera- 
cini’s Sonata in E — and Mo- 
zart’s Concerto No. 6, in E flat. 

Of the American works, the Ives 
sonata was most interesting. Incorpo- 
rated in it are at least two Lowell 
Mason hymns — Watchman, Tell Us 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Aerial Commuter 


Robert Rounseville, New York 
(ity Opera tenor, has been a busy 
transatlantic commuter this fall. 
\s the filming in London of Offen- 
hach’s The Tales of Hoffmann, in 
vhich he has the title role, neared 
its finish, an urgent cable came 
irom Laszlo Halasz, director of 
the New York City Opera. Frans 
Vroons, scheduled to sing Hoff- 
mann and Don José in the first 
veek of the season, was not able 
‘0 come from Europe. Would Mr. 
Rounseville be able to return 
‘arlier than he had planned? A 
huddle with officials of Alexander 
Korda’s London Films led to a 
compromise settlement. Mr. 
Rounseville could fly to New York 
for ten days—long enough to sub- 
stitute in the two operas and 
throw in a performance in Proko- 
fieff’s The Love for Three Oranges 
—if he would return immediately 
to London at the end of that 
period, for retakes of several 
scenes. After less than a fortnight 
at the studio, he would be free 
to come back to New York for 
the rest of the opera season. On 
Oct. 1 he sang Don José in the 
evening, and took a late plane to 
London. On Oct. 14 he was back 
for a matinée of The Love for 
Three Oranges. 

Ann Ayars, as Antonia, also 
represents the City Center in the 
motion-picture version of The 
Tales of Hoffmann. Miss Ayars 
and Mr. Rounseville were singled 
out for special favor by Emeric 
Pressburger and Michael Powell, 
the directors. They are the only 
opera singers who appear on the 
screen. All the other roles are 
taken by either dancers or pup- 
pets, with invisible singers’ voices 
recorded on a sound-track. 
Léonide Massine appears as both 
Spalanzani and Schlémil. The 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet contributes 
four performers — Moira Shearer, 
as the doll Olympia; Ludmila 
Tcherina, as the Venetian courte- 
san Giulietta; Robert Helpmann, 
as Lindorf, Coppélius, Dapper- 
tutto, and Dr. Miracle; and Fred- 
erick Ashton (the choreographer 
for the film) as Kleinzach and 
Cochenille. Nicklausse is Pamela 
Brown, now in this country to ap- 
pear with John Gielgud in the 
Christopher Fry play The Lady’s 
Not for Burning. The scenery is 
designed by Hein Heckroth, whose 
work we saw in The Red Shoes. 
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Sir Thomas Beecham is the con- 
ductor. The Tales of Hoffmann 
will probably reach the American 
screen in March. 


Art and Music 


The new scenery for the Metro- 
politan Opera’s opening-night per- 
formance of Verdi’s Don Carlo is 
being paid for by the sale of a 
painting. Last April the children 
of the late Otto Kahn, for many 
years the Metropolitan’s most gen- 
erous supporter—Lady Maud Mar- 
riott, Mrs. John Barry Ryan, Gil- 
bert and Roger Kahn—announced 
that they would make a gift to the 
opera association whenever they 
succeeded in selling Rembrandt's 
Portrait of a Student, one of the 
most valuable works of art in Otto 
Kahn’s collection. Last month the 
Cleveland Museum of Art bought 
it, for a sum that was unspecified 
but undoubtedly large. The pro- 
ceeds will not only pay for the 
Don Carlo scenery, but for several 
future productions as well. 

In announcing the fruition of 
the Kahns’ project, Rudolf Bing, 
general manager of the Metropoli- 
tan, worked hard to establish a 
connection between the painting 
and the subject matter of Don 
Carlo. Perhaps he — succeeded, 
though it certainly sounds far- 
fetched: “Don Carlo deals with 
the struggle for freedom of the 
Flemings, who were suppressed by 
Spain in the middle of the six- 
teenth century. Almost one hun- 
dred years later in the Nether- 
lands, the picture was painted, 
representing a brooding young in- 
tellectual, possibly Rembrandt's 
neighbor Spinoza. A century later, 
Friedrich Schiller, still in his 
twenties, wrote his drama Don 
Carlos, from which Giuseppe Verdi 
conceived his opera in the mid 
nineteenth century.” Get it? 


Satie’s Day 


Erik Satie, the musical wit 
whose compositions are discussed 
by Abraham Skulsky elsewhere in 
this issue, contributed the follow- 
ing description of a typical day in 
his life to the Journal of the So- 
ciété Musicale Indépendante in 
1913: 

“An artist must regulate his life. 

“Here is a time-table of my 
daily activity. I rise at 7:18. I am 
inspired from 10:23 to 11:47. | 
lunch at 12:11, and leave the table 
at 12:14. A healthy ride on horse- 
back around my grounds follows 
from 1:19 to 2:53. Another bout 
of inspiration from 3:12 to 4:07. 
From 5:00 to 6:47, various occu- 
pations (fencing, reflection, im- 
mobility, visits, | contemplation, 
dexterity, swimming, etc.).  Din- 
ner is served at 7:16, and I finish 
it at 7:20. From 8:09 to 9:59, 
symphonic readings (out loud). | 
go to bed regularly at 10:37. Once 
a week (on Tuesdays) I awake 
with a start at 3:14 a.m. 

“My only nourishment consists 
of food that is white: eggs, sugar, 


shredded bones, the fat of dead 
animals, veal, salt, cocoanuts, 
chicken cooked in white sauce, 


mouldy fruit, rice, turnips, saus- 
ages in camphor, pastry, cheese 
( white varieties ), cotton salad, and 
certain kinds of fish (without the 
skin). I boil my wine and drink 
it cold, mixed with the juice of 
fuchsia. I have a good appetite, 
but never talk while eating, for 
fear of choking. 
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“I breathe carefully (a little at 
a time) and dance only rarely. 
When I walk I hold my ribs and 
look steadily behind me. My ex- 
pression is very serious; when | 
laugh it is unintentional, and | 
always apologize very politely. 

“T sleep very profoundly, with 
only one eye closed. My bed is 
round, with a hole in it for my 
head to go through. Every hour 
a servant takes my temperature 
and gives me another, 

“Tl am an old subscriber to a 
fashion journal. I wear a_ white 
cap, white socks, and a_ white 
waistcoat. 

“My doctor has told me_ to 
smoke. He advises, ‘Do smoke, 
dear friend; otherwise someone 
else will smoke in your place.’ ” 


Huber Portrait 


Frederick R.  Huber’s — thirty 
years of service as manager of the 
Lyric Theatre in Baltimore were 
recognized publicly last month, 
when his friends gathered in the 
foyer of the theatre for the un- 
veiling of a portrait by the Polish- 
born Baltimore painter Stanislay 
Rembski. The portrait shows Mr. 
Huber, in white tie and _ tails, 
standing before a red velvet cur- 
tain, with a suggestion of the ex- 
terior of the Lyric Theatre in the 
background. 

Long influential in Baltimore 
music circles, at the Peabody Con- 
servatory and as manager of the 
Baltimore Symphony, Mr. Huber 
gave up these earlier interests 
some time ago, and in recent years 
has devoted himself to the presen- 
tation in Baltimore of the Metro- 
politan Opera and the major re- 
citals and plays that fill the sched- 
ule of the Lyric Theatre, Balti- 
more’s only active full-size audi- 
torium. In paying him tribute, A. 
R. L. Dohme, president of the 
board of the theatre, said that Mr. 
Huber had “educated two or three 
of the mayors here in music.” He 
also praised the manager for his 
indefatigable encouragement of 
municipal orchestras and choruses. 
“We're a happy family today at 
the Lyric,” he concluded. “We're 
in the black.” 


Baseball Brunnhilde 


The baseball diamond has always 
attracted Helen Traubel quite as 
strongly as the diamond horseshoe. 
She has now released what must 
have been a repression of years’ 
standing by purchasing “a nice 


little chunk” of her home team, 
the St. Louis Browns. Comment 
ing on her new investment, the 
New York Herald Tribune saw 
many implications : 

“The possibilities inherent in 
Miss Traubel’s move are enormous, 
though we doubt whether even het 
dulcet tones can entice the Browns 
into the first division. But a brief 
rendition of Ho-yo-to-ho from the 
dugout might help to rattle an op 
posing pitcher, and an occasional 
operatic arrangement of Take Me 
Out to the Ball Game might at 
least while away the considerable 
time between St. Louis rallies. A 
few Wagnerian tenors scattered 
through the infield probably would 
do no harm either. 

“But the essentially antipathetic 
nature of the two pastimes comes 
to light when Miss Traubel dis 
closes that she won't be able to at 
tend ball games because — she 
screams too much from the stands 
—a typical feminine — reaction 
which any one can observe on 
Ladies’ Day. It's encouraging to 
note that here is an operatic so 
prano who freely admits that she 
screams—not in the opera house, 
of course.” 


Child Labor 


For three days last month 
eleven-year-old Johannes Trapp, 
youngest and only American-born 
member of the Trapp Family Sing 
ers, occupied the center of a con 
troversy that raged in the London 
newspapers and at the BBC. The 
London County Council ruled that 
his appearance with his mother, 
his older brother, his six sisters, 
and their conductor, Father Franz 
Wasner, would be a violation ot 
the Children’s and Young Persons’ 
Act of 1933, which forbids chil 
dren under twelve to perform on 
the English stage for money. The 
American Embassy, evidently not 
considering Johannes’ share in the 
Trapp Family programs a sweat 
shop task, sought to intervene. But 
in England the law is the law, and 
Johannes, who will be twelve in 
January, had to keep off the stage 
The London County Council dis 
patched an officer to the Albert 
Hall to make certain that the 
youngster did not violate the regu 
lation. 
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Marquis De Cuevas’ Ballet 
Makes United States Debut 


By Ropert SaBin 


HE Marquis de Cuevas’ Grand 
Ballet, an ensemble combining 
dancers from the Marquis’ Bal- 
let International, of 1944, and others 
from the Ballet de Monte Carlo in 
Europe, made its American debut at 
the Century Theatre, on Oct. 30. Al- 
though the company contains several 
American artists, and is chartered un- 
der the laws of New York State, this 
was its first appearance in the United 
States since its inception four years 
ago. The opening program consisted 
of Divertissement, a selection of epi- 
sodes from Petipa’s The Sleeping 
Beauty, with the Black Swan pas de 
deux from Swan Lake, assembled by 
Johv Taras, the company’s ballet mas- 
ter; George  Balanchine’s Night 
Shadow; and Mr. Taras’ Persephone, 
danced for the first time in the United 
States. 

Divertissement served to introduce 

most of the leading dancers of the 
troupe, including Rosella Hightower, 
André Eglevsky, George Skibine, 
Marjorie Tallchief, Ethery Pagava, 
and Harriet Toby. It also revealed 
that the epithet “grand” is a sad mis- 
nomer for this company, which has an 
extremely weak corps de ballet and 
scarcely anything that could be called 
style. The stage of the Century Thea- 
tre is so cramped that the dancers 
would not have been able to do them- 
selves justice even if they had been 
better than they were. As it was, 
Divertissement was something of a 
shambles, both in structure and exe- 
cution. 
; Miss Hightower and Mr. Eglevsky, 
in the Black Swan pas de deux, sup- 
plied the only brilliant dancing of the 
piece. A curious change has come 
over Miss Hightower’s style since she 
appeared here with the Ballet Theatre 
a few years ago. In those days she 
was a lyric dancer, with a supple, sen- 
sitive line and a delicate rhythmic 
sense. In this performance she danced 
virtuosically, with a hard, athletic 
drive in her movement and an inex- 
orable muscular precision and percus- 
Sive accent that precluded subtler 
shadings. Mr. Eglevsky has grown a 
bit corpulent, but he displayed the 
easy, fluid style that has always been 
his most distinctive quality. ~ 

Miss Toby, Miss. Tallchief, and 
Miss Pagava were not at their best 
in their variations, perhaps because 
first night nervousness led to in- 
security cf control. The Blue Bird 
pas de deux, danced by Miss Toby 
and Serge Golovine, was very shaky. 
Mr. Golovine seemed more concerned 
with displaying his sequins and filmy 
sleeves than attending to his partner 
although he did have good elevation. 
André Delfau’s setting for Divertisse- 
ment was not only unsightly, but it 
also made the small stage seem even 
smaller. His costumes looked expen- 
sive, but were as tasteless in color and 
design as the settings. Nor did the 
orchestra, under Gustav Cloez. cap- 
ture the glow and rhythmic vitality of 
Tchaikovsky’s music. 7 

Matters improved vastly in Balan- 
chine’s Night Shadow. The Delfau 
setting and costumes for this work 
were both attractive and helpful to 
the dream-like atmosphere of this 
balletic fantasy. Miss Pagava was far 
more effective as a character dancer, 
in the role of the Somnambulist, than 
she had been in the classical milieu of 
Divertissement. George  Skibine 





brought both dignity and romantic 
passion to: the difficult role of the 
Poet; and Miss Tallchief danced the 
role of the Coquette well, miming her 
jealous hatred vividly. The corps de 
ballet functioned efficiently in the dra- 
matic development of the piece, even 
if it did not dance the ensembles with 
much finish. Some of these have been 
changed somewhat from the version 
already familiar to us. 

Persephone, Mr. Taras’ treatment of 
the Greek myth of the seasons, set to 
Schumann’s Symphony No. 1, the 
Spring Symphony, was impressively 
bad on three levels, choreography, 
production and performance. Lilla de 
Nobili’s décor consisted in the first 
part of a smearily painted backdrop 
depicting an excavation with a dilapi- 
dated structure in Grecian style in the 
background; and, in the last, of a 
slightly more cheerful landscape, al- 
most equally careless in execution. 
The costumes were improvisational. A 
faun appeared in soiled work pants, 
with a tattered sheepskin and flopping 
horns. Another character wore what 
looked like a practice costume, and a 
cloth cap adorned with a flower. An- 
other danced in blue overalls. Mr. 
Eglevsky was furnished with a fringed 
sash that hung unbecomingly around 
his hips, and only Miss Hightower 
and a few of the other women es- 
caped the grotesque in their costumes. 
Mr. Taras has set every measure of 
the four movements of the work with 
about as much choreography as would 
fill out half of the first movement. The 
number of turns assigned to Miss 
Hightower and Mr. Eglevsky reaches 
astronomic proportions, and the corps 
de ballet spends most of its time rush- 
ing onto the stage for no apparent 
reason, and rushing off it again, with 
far better motivation. Persephone was 
a dead loss, and to cap the anti-climax 
(after the company’s excellent per- 
formance of Night Shadow), the or- 
chestra played Schumann’s music 
abominably. It was good to see Miss 
Hightower Mr. Eglevsky, Miss Tall- 
chief and Mr. Skibine again, and to 
welcome Miss Pagava, but let us hope 
that future programs will improve in 
quality. 


S the second novelty of its Cen- 

tury Theatre season, the Marquis 
de Cuevas’ Grand Ballet made known 
for the first time in the United States 
Ana Ricarda’s ballet, Del Amor y de 
la Muerte, set to various Granados 
pieces arranged by the late Ernest 
Schelling. One of the leading Ameri- 
can members of the De Cuevas troupe, 
Miss Ricarda has often appeared here 
in the past with Alicia Markova’s 
company. She made her debut as a 
choreographer in Del Amor y de la 
Muerte; she also danced one of the 
main roles, along with Marjorie Tall- 
chief and George Skibine. 

Combining and contrasting Spanish- 
dance elements with conventional balle- 
tics, Del Amor y de la Muerte be- 
longs in the tradition of Massine’s 
The Three-Cornered Hat and Capric- 
cio Espagnol, though it has less sub- 
stance thar. its prototypes. Its slender 
story of a romantic triangle that 
brings an early death to a toreador 
(danced by Mr. Skibine) is somewhat 
vaguely told. But its three scenes 
offer chances for effective solo dis- 
plays by the principals, as well as for 
group dancing that might seem more 
distinguished if John Taras, as ballet 


(Continued on page 21) 


Marjorie Tallchief 
and George Skibine 
of the Marquis de 
Cuevas’ Ballet 





Roger Woo 


Two Petit Novelties Enter 
Ballets De Paris Repertoire 


| A Croqueuse de Diamants, Ro- 
land Petit’s brilliant fantasy in 
dance, song and mime, was an 
instantaneous hit, when it was intro- 
duced into the repertoire of Les Bal- 
lets de Paris at the National Theatre, 
on Oct. 31. The change of program 
also brought another novelty, Mr. 
Petit’s ballet Les Chaises Musicales, 
and a repetition of his L’Oeuf a la 
Coque from the earlier program. 

The Diamond Cruncher, as the title 
is translated in the program, is one of 
those disarmingly spontaneous works 
of art that are neither fish nor flesh, 
but somehow succeed in being valid 
on their own terms, in defiance of aca- 
demic rules of unity of style and 
composition. It is closer to musical 
comedy than it is to traditional ballet, 
yet the dance element is what holds it 
together and conveys its emotional 
impact. 

Alfred Adam collaborated with Mr. 
Petit on the book, a wild tale of a girl 
who regards diamonds as her favorite 
diet—quite literally—to the distress of 
the men in her gang of thieves. 
Through a delightfully improbable 
series of events, the hero of the piece, 
a delivery boy, discovers the thieves’ 
den and finally succeeds in winning the 
girl, literally as well as figuratively 
“finding diamonds in cabbages,” as the 
French proverb expresses our concept 
of “love in a cottage.” 

The main secret of the work’s vital- 
ity is the uniform excellence of each 
element in its composition. Raymond 
Queneau’s lyrics for the songs scat- 
tered through the work are witty, and 
Mr. Petit’s tunes have just the right 
touch of breezy informality. The scen- 
ery and costumes, by Georges Wakhe- 
vitch, are stunning in themselves and 
integrated into the action. By using a 
revolving stage, he steps up the visual 
interest and adds to the verisimilitude 
of the story. The score, by Jean- 
Michel Damase, is by far the best 
that Mr. Petit has brought to us thus 
far. Dramatically suggestive, expert 
in workmanship, and full of true in- 
vention, it never falis back on the 


meretricious materials that turn up 
so often in the other scores used by 
Les Ballets de Paris. It is as much 
a synthesis of musical styles and fash- 
ions as the choreography. 

Renée Jeanmaire is superb in the 
title role. She dances, mimes, and 
sings with an intensity that makes the 
most fantastic episodes seem wholly 
natural. Her song Je suis la cro- 
queuse de diamants, reveals her as an 
expert chanteuse, and she tosses off 
the technically difficult solos and duets 
with the utmost ease. As the Delivery 
Boy, Mr. Petit has captured the gamin 
quality that has endeared Maurice 
Chevalier to two generations of Amer- 
ican theatre-goers. His love of Paris 
streets and Paris life is expressed not 
merely in his songs, but in his dancing 
and whole characterization. Equally 
winning is Gordon Hamilton, as the 
Bistro Proprietor, whose song about 
the large red divan he buys to attract 
an elegant clientele, is the high point 
of the evening. All of the other mem- 


(Continued on page 21) 
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OKCHESTRAS 
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yertormance was that the combined 
talents of Mr. Renardy, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, and the orchestra were 
squandered on such an empty work. 

—A. H. 


Little Orchestra Society 
Launches Fourth Season 


Little Orchestra Society. Thomas 
Scherman, conductor. Milton Prinz, 
cellist; Barbara Troxell, soprano; 
Leslie Chabay, tenor; William War- 
field, “baritone. The Westminster 
Choir. Town Hall, Oct. 23: 


Voice in the Wilderness . Ernest Bloch 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 1, F major; 

Cantata No. 21, Ich hatte viel 
itekUmmernis J. S. Bach 

lt was good to welcome back the 
Little Orchestra Society which has 
brought us so many unfamiliar works, 
as well as standard masterpieces, dur- 
ing its three years of existence 
Bioch’s Voice in the Wilderness, a 
symphonic poem for orchestra, witl 
cello obbligato, was composed in 1936, 
21 years after the celebrated rhapsody, 
Schelomo. It is vastly inferior to the 
earlier work in the quality of its 
miterials and cogency of its develop- 
ment. Nevertheless there are gorgeous 
ey isodes in these six lodsely-knit mood 
pictures. The orchestration alone 
justifies an occasional revival of the 
work; it reveals a master hand on 
every page. Mr. Prinz played the diffi- 
cult cello solo part with warmth and 
iniagination. Here, as in Schelomo, 
the soloist is called upon for emotional 
expression as elaborate as that of an 
operatic role. 


= +4 


The most exciting experience of the 
evening was the performance of 
Bach’s cantata, Ich hatte viel Bekiim- 
mernis. One of the crowning glories 
oi baroque music, this work occupies 
a significant place in Bach's develop- 
ment. Like Beethoven’s Second Sym- 
phony, it represents a genius in the 
fullness of his powers, yet still full of 
youthful ardor and glowing health of 
spirit. All three soloists were admir- 
able, and Miss Troxell and Mr, War- 
fied sang their beautiful duet, Komm’, 
mein Jesu, und erquicke, with flawless 
diction, dramatic understanding and 
fine blending of voices. The West- 
minster Choir outdid itself in the ex- 
hilarating choruses of the work, in 
which Bach accomplishes prodigies of 
counterpoint and development with the 
same playful grace that Handel dis- 
plays in his Concerti Grossi. Mr 
Scherman accomplished his best work 
of the evening in the cantata, keeping 
tempos moving and being considerate 
of his singers. 


R.S 


Burl Ives Heard 
At Young People's Concert 


_ Burl Ives appeared in two capac- 
ities at the first New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony young people’s con- 
cert of the season, in Town Hall on 
Oct. 21. On the program he was listed 
only as narrator for Prokofieff’s 
Peter and the Wolf, but his real suc- 
cess of the afternoon came when he 
invited the assembled moppets to join 
him in singing The Frog’s Courting 
Song, and The Blue-Tail Fly. Peter 
and the Wolf, as presented by Mr. 
ives and Igor Buketoff—conductor of 
the orchestra for these concerts—was 
not a very exciting production, and it 
never quite captured the attention of 
the youthful audience. But when the 
ballad singer strode back on stage 
with his guitar, the children re- 
sponded instantly with rapt attention 
ind devotion. 

Earlier in the program Mr. Buke- 
toff and the orchestra had introduced 
he woodwind instruments to the boys 
ind girls by playing selections from 
Tchaikovsky’s Nutcracker Suite; Ip- 
olitoff-Ivanoff’s Caucasian Sketches: 
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Yehudi Menuhin 


Lady Beecham 


Brahms’ Serenade, Op. 11; and Bi- 
zet’s Carmen. Beethoven’s Turkish 
March, from The Ruins of Athens, 
and the Overture to Offenbach’s 
Orpheus in the Underworld completed 
the program. 


—A, H. 


Yehudi Menuhin Soloist 
With Philharmonic-Symphony 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 


Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor ; 
Yehudi Menuhin, violinist. Carnegie 
Hall, Oct. 26 and 27: 


Overture to Coriolanus 


Beethoven 
Violin Concerto, ri 


D major, K. 27la 
Mozart (7) 
Perpessa 

Ravel 

A ‘strange collation indeed was this 
third Thursday-Friday Philharmonic 
program brought together by Dimi- 
tri Mitropoulos. A standard overture 
played without enough rehearsal and 
a probably spurious Mozart concerto 
played without life were ranged 
against the loudest novelty in a de- 
cade and a performance of Ravel’s 
La Valse that competed with it in 
the creation of decibels. Nothing 
about the program gave much plea- 
sure; as is sometimes the case when 
the orchestra devotes a good deal 
of its rehearsal time to the prepara- 
tion of a difficult new piece, the worst 
music of the evening was the best 
played. 

The Christus Symphony by Hari- 
laos Perpessa, a Greek compatriot of 
Mr. Mitropoulos who now lives in New 
York, was scheduled for presentation 
last season, but was withdrawn in 
favor of other novelties. Though his 
concern for his fellow-countryman 
was praiseworthy on human grounds, 
Mr. Mitropoulos would have done 
well if he had continued to suppress 


Christus Symphony 
(First performance) 
La Valse . 


the work. It gives dreary proof of 
the fact that religious inspiration 
and high thoughts are not enough 


to make a successful symphony when 
the composer is devoid of good musi- 
cal ideas. Full of overtones of 
Bruckner, Mahler, and Strauss, the 
Christus Symphony seeks to express 
a variety of apocalyptic visions, pro- 
mulgating themes of unparalleled 
sterility in an orchestration of utter 
bombast. All five movements are 
harmonically static and almost en- 
tirely devoid of polyphonic interest, 
and the score consists largely of one 
big noise after another. After 35 
minutes of these stentorian common- 
places, the brass and percussion play- 
ers deserved a week’s holiday, and 
so did the audience. 

Mr. Menuhin played the D major 
Concerto, a work of inferior merit 
whose authorship by Mozart is cer- 
tainly a matter for debate, in placid 
and unruffled fashion, while Mr. Mi- 
tropoulos, retaining the whole enor- 
mous orchestra, sought to give the ac- 
companying materials vitality by im- 
posing on them strained dynamics 
and a rather exhausting nervous en- 
ergy. The result was neither a musi- 
cal unity nor a persuasive argument 
in favor of one of the lesser items 
in the concerto repertory. 

The Coriolanus Overture received 
a suitably theatricalized performance, 
but the orchestra frequently did not 
play together. Ravel’s choreographic 
poem had moments that sounded well, 
but in the main Mr. Mitropoulos did 
not obtain a felicitous instrumental 
balance. One felt that he was so 
concerned with interpreting the music 


that he had not taken time to hear 
how it was sounding. 
—C. S. 


Royal Philharmonic Makes 
First Appearance in New York 


Royal Philharmonic. Sir Thomas 
Beecham, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Oct. 27: 


Overture, The Corsair Berlioz 
Symphony, C major, K. 551 

(Jupiter) Mozart 
Tapiola . ‘ Sibelius 
Symphony No. 8, F major. . Beethoven 


Dance of the Seven Veils, 
from Salome . Strauss 

The sound of Sir Thomas’ orches- 
and brilliantly orchestrated Corsair 
Overture was well calculated to em- 
phasize the best qualities of both the 
Royal Philharmonic and Sir Thomas 
Beecham at the very outset of the 
orchestra’s first concert in New York. 
As its American debut in Hartford 
had already shown a fortnight earlier, 
the Royal Philharmonic is beyond 
argument one of the leading ensem- 
bles of the world; and certainly, ac- 
cording to unanimous report, it is the 
best in Great Britain. No doubt the 
Carnegie Hall audience heard the or- 
chestra at the peak of its form, in 
music the conductor had prepared to 
his full satisfaction. In any case, its 
playing was so expert, so ardent, and 
so well schooled that the Royal Phil- 
harmonic suffered no embarrassment 
from comparison with the great or- 
chestras that appear regularly in this 
same hall 

The sound of Sir Thomas’ orches- 
tra is distinctive and individual. The 
tone is round and noble, deriving a 
splendid sonority from the solid and 
well balanced wind and brass choirs 
and the clean texture and intonation 
of the strings. There is less vibrato 
than the Philadelphia Orchestra uses; 
there is not the Boston Symphony's 
emphasis upon solo virtuosity in_ the 
wind section at the expense of a full- 
bodied wind choir, or upon crackle 
rather than broadness in the brass; 
the strings have a workmanlike (al- 
though highly musical) quality rather 
than the Philharmonic’s “expensive” 
tone, which sounds as though fifty 
men were simultaneously playing solo 
parts in a_ cadenza. Evidently the 
players are satisfied with modest but 
good instruments, for the first violin 
section does not sound as though every 
man played a Stradivarius. 

This is not to say, however, that 
Sir Thomas is not interested in sur- 
face polish, for the orchestra’s play- 
ing is scrupulous and finished in every 
detail of execution. But it sounds more 
like a German orchestra, infused with 
the quite non-Teutonic ebullience of 
its spirited conductor, than like any 
American orchestra in 1950. It is 
somewhat reminiscent of the Chicago 
Symphony as it sounded under Fred- 
erick Stock, although its playing 1s 
more sharply accented and less ma- 
jestic. Perhaps the Cleveland Or- 
chestra is the present-day group in 
this country most like the Royal Phil- 
harmonic, although it may be that I 
should not like to be held to this com- 
parison after hearing both orchestras 
more often. 

Sir Thomas has always been an 
arresting and frequently irresistible 
exponent of the peculiarly small range 
of music he likes to exploit. His per- 
sonal taste, which the favored cir- 
cumstances of his career have not 
often forced him to modify or ques- 
tion, excludes, or nearly excludes, 
from his repertory a great deal of 
the best music—Bach and the more 
arduous works of Beethoven, Brahms, 
and Stravinsky, to name examples 
He greatly overworks such composers 
as Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Berlioz, 
Bizet, Dvorak, Sibelius, and Delius, 
from the viewpoint of the presenta- 
tion of a well-rounded literature. But 
when he visits us for three concerts 
the narrowness of his musical horizon 
is rendered insignificant by the skill 
and devotion he bestows on the works 
he does play. 

In his performance of the Berlioz 
overture the brisk tempos were won- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Aaron Copland Reaches 
The Half-Century Mark 


N Nov. 14, the man many of us feel 

to be America’s leading composer 

celebrated his fiftieth birthday. No 
one who knows Aaron Copland or his music 
can fail to sense a certain irony in this fact. 
For who could seem less like fifty—the age 
of an expanding waistline, self-importance, 
and humdrum routine—than the composer 
of Billy the Kid and of Appalachian Spring? 
There is something very young and very 
American about Copland. His dry humor ; 
his true modesty of personality, based on a 
sense of his own worth and dignity, without 
a trace of affectation; his persisting interest 
in the world at large and in people of all 
kinds—all these personal qualities have in- 
fused his music with a largeness of spirit 
and a freshness of discourse that remind 
one of Walt Whitman. 

Like that great poet, Copland grew up in 
Brooklyn, “on a street that can only be 
described as drab,” as he says in his book, 
Our New Music. “It has nothing of the 
garish color of the ghetto, none of the charm 
of an old New England thoroughfare, or 
even a pioneer street. I mention it because 
it was there that I spent the first twenty 
years of my life. Also, because it fills me 
with mild wonder each time I realize that 
a musician was born on that street.” As 
most of the talented young musicians of the 
1920s did, Copland went to Paris to study; 
but he never felt the need to reject that 
street and its associations or to conceal the 
heritage of his youth under a veneer of 
European culture. Because of his shrewd 
common sense and native lack of pretension, 
he escaped the atavistic fate of Henry James 
and other Americans who became in their 
day cultural émigrés. He has been one of 
the most fortunate of America’s creative 
artists in the naturalness of his evolution. 

When Copland returned to the United 
States in 1924 he had behind him three 
fruitful years of study with Nadia Bou- 
langer. For the first time he had been ex- 
posed to the music of Stravinsky, Schon- 
berg, Bartok, Ravel, Prokofieff, Hindemith, 
and other leading European composers. His 
reaction to them, like his reaction to Europe, 
was healthy. He was not crushed by their 
superiority or inhibited in the search for a 
musical identity of his own. On the con- 
trary, he was inspired to work harder at 
finding a compositional language for him- 
self. To this period belongs the ballet score 
Grohg, his first orchestral work. When his 
Dance Symphony, made up of three move- 
ments taken from Grohg, was performed by 
the Juilliard Orchestra last year, it proved, 
for all its echoes of Ravel, Stravinsky, and 
1920 jazz, to be an original and still viable 
work. 

Copland’s interest in American popular 
music found further expression in his Music 
for the Theatre and, even more pointedly, 
in his Concerto for Piano and Orchestra. 
Then, like Milhaud, he relinquished jazz as 
something neither necessary nor germane 
to his further creative growth. But the 
American composer, like his French col- 
league, benefited enormously from his ex- 
periments in the jazz idiom. Much of Cop- 
land’s rhythmic freshness and pungency 
stem from popular music, although he never 
wrote pseudo-jazz. His interest was in the 
spirit, not the letter, of this tremendously 
vital music, which was sniffed at by many 
of his less-perceptive contemporaries. 

Copland has been more fortunate than 


most American composers in keeping his 
head above water financially without ex- 
pending his creative energy on musical 
drudgery of one kind of another. Nadia 
Boulanger had commissioned a work for 
organ and orchestra from him for her ap- 
pearances with the New York Symphony 
and Boston Symphony in 1925. While serv- 
ing as pianist of a hotel trio in a Pennsyl- 
vania summer resort, Copland wrote the 
symphony, which brought him the attention 
of Serge Koussevitzky, then newly appoint- 
ed as conductor of the Boston Symphony. 
Mr. Koussevitzky has remained one of his 
staunchest champions and finest interpreters 
for twenty-five years. The first Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation Award to a composer 
was given to Copland in 1926. He went to 
work at once on his Music for the Theatre, 
which has since been used by Antony Tudor 
for his ballet Time Table. In 1929, Copland’s 

Dance Symphony won $5,000 of the RCA 
Victor Company’s $25,000 award. 

In the early 1930s Copland produced sonie 
spare-textured, ascetic, powerful works that 
established him as a bold experimenter in 
new forms and sonorities. His Piano Vari- 
ations (1930) so impressed Martha Graham, 
another pioneer in American art, that she 
created a solo dance, Dithyrambic, to the 
music, and first danced it the following year. 
This early Copland-Graham association was 
to bear fruit over a decade later in the elo- 
quent Appalachian Spring, one of the finest 
productions of both. Copland’s Short Syni- 
phony (1933) and the Statements for Or- 
chestra (1935) brought him further praise 
from the modernists, as well as a good deal 
of reactionary abuse. 

Copland’s good sense and realism have 
governed his attitude towards the most pop- 
ular entertainment media of America, the 
radio and the motion picture. He composed 
his Music for Radio on a commission from 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. Three 
of his sound-track scores—those for The 
City, Of Mice and Men, and Our Town— 
are among the best we have. The Second 
Hurricane, an opera for high-school stu- 
dents, was another gesture towards winning 
a larger public for contemporary music. In 
recent years Copland has sought inspira- 
tion in American folk sources. His A Lin- 
coln Portrait also stems from this interest 
in the American spirit. Loud murmurs were 
heard in the camps of the avant garde at 
this supposed defection from the ideals of 
pure music, but Copland has never troubled 
himself about accusations of cultism. He 
has endured smilingly more than his share 
of abuse because of his challenging and 
acerb works, and he is just as good-humored 
about attacks by ultra-modernists on his 
simple, sweet ones. He is not afraid of find- 
ing musical expression for his emotions, 
and does not allow himself to be upset by 
descriptions of his compositions as old-hat. 
His Third Symphony (1946) is a sufficient 
answer to charges of popularization. 

To sum up Copland’s significance to 
young American musicians one cannot do 
better than quote a recent statement by 
Martha Graham, for it is equally applicable 
to composers: 

“To the American dancer, I say: Know 
your country. When its vitality, its fresh- 
ness, its exuberance, its overabundant 
youth and vigor, its contrasts of plentitude 
and barrenness are made manifest in move- 
ment on the stage, we begin to see American 
dance.” Copland, too, in his music has en- 
ergized his listeners “into keener awareness 
of the vigor, the mystery, the humor, the 
variety, the wonder of life.” 
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O commemorate the 25th anniversary of his 

American debut Joseph Szigeti will give a 

program in Carnegie Hall on Dec. 19. With 
the assist*nce of members of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, conducted by Dimitri Mi- 
tropoulos, he will play Corelli’s La Folia, Bee- 
thoven’s Violin Concerto, Barték’s Portrait No. 
1, and Brahms’s Violin Concerto. Dame Myra 
Hess arrived on Oct. 22 for her American tour. 
Her only New York recital is scheduled for Jan. 
13 in Carnegie Hall. 

The twelve concertos that make up Vivaldi’s 
The Four Seasons were played for the first time 
as a unit by Louis Kaufman in the Salle Gaveau, 
in Paris, on Oct. 21. The violinist was joined by 
the Pascal Quartet and Helen Pignari, pianist, 
for a broadcast in the French capital on Nov. 4. 

The retired general manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association, Edward Johnson, has ac- 
cepted a part-time position as chairman of the 
board of the Toronto Conservatory of Music. He 
also continues as a member of the Metropolitan’s 
board of directors. Erica Morini has begun her 
annual North American tour, which will include 
four appearances with the New York Philhar- 
- mic-Symphony at Christmas time and one with 

: Little Orchestra Society in April. 

F ieieias on Oct. 31, Otte Klemperer con- 
ducted the Montreal Symphony in two pairs of 
concerts. During his recent stay in Australia 
he conducted over thirty concerts. Gold and 
Fizdale, returning to the United States after a 
three-month concert tour in Europe, brought back 
with them a Double Concerto, written especially 
for them by Darius Milhaud, The duo-pianists 
gave the first performance of the work at the 
Venice Music Festival in September. 

After fulfilling engagements in Latin America, 
Artur Rodzinski went to Italy to conduct the 
orchestra of La Scala in Milan. Jacob Lateiner 
has interrupted his concert career as a pianist to 
study composition in Los Angeles with Arneld 
Schénberg, Joseph Wagner, for the past four 
seasons conductor of the Duluth Symphony, has 
been engaged by the National Symphony of Costa 
Rica for two seasons. Early in 1951, the Atlanta 
Symphony, Heary Sopkia, conductor, with Osear 
Levant as soloist, will make a tour of seven 
Southern cities. 

The first performance in Paris of Alban Berg’s 
opera Wozzeck was given in a concert version at 
the Théatre des Champs-Elysées by the Orchestre 
National, under the direction of Jascha Horen- 
stein. Aldo Ciccolini, who made his North 
American debut with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony on Nov. 2, will also be heard with the 
Chicago Symphony, Boston Symphony, and Cin- 
cinnati Symphony during the season. 

On Nov. 10, Abbey Simon left for England, 
where he has been engaged as piano soloist with 
several orchestras. The pianist will also appear on 
the Continent, in Israel, and in Australia, Cesare 
Siepi, the Italian bass who made his debut in the 
opening-night performance of Don Carlo, at the 
Metropolitan Opera, is under the exclusive man- 
agement in this country of Wladimir Lubarsky. 
Lorenzo Alvary will interrupt his duties at the 
Metropolitan Opera this season long enough to 
sing the role of Mephistopheles in Gounod’s Faust, 

Bob Jones College, Greenville, S. C. The bass 
will also be heard in concert in this country and 
in Cuba. 

The young British violinist ¥Yfrah Neaman has 
already been engaged to play in the new concert 
hall in London that is being erected for the 1951 
Festival of Britain. He will appear on Aug. 26 
in a concert under the direction of Sir Adrian 
Boult. Kurt Baum will be heard in at least five 
roles during this, his tenth, season with the Metro- 
politan Opera. Ute Graf, soprano of the San 
Francisco Opera, will go to London to sing with 
the Convent Garden Opera Company. 

A large oil portrait of Sylvia Zaremba, pianist, 
painted by B. T. Frydysiak, was recently unveiled 
at the Kosciuszko Foundation headquarters in 
New York as a part of the fourth annual Polish- 
\merican Artists Exhibition. Polyna Stoska will 
sing in performances of Lohengrin, Rienzi, and 
the operas of the Ring cycle during the Wagner 
Festival in Barcelona next January. William 
Horne is in Italy, where he is studying under the 
terms of the Fulbright Act. 

When the New Haven Symphony presented 
Mahler’s Das Lied von der Erde in a recent pro- 
cram the soloists were Martha Lipton and Andrew 
McKinley, Werner Singer is now touring as ac- 
companist for Ferruccio Tagliavini. Lena di 
Luzio, American soprano, will make her European 
debut with a recital in Vienna on Feb. 23. In the 
spring she will sing in Italy in productions of La 
lsohéme and Madama Butterfly. 
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The modernized version of Rossini's Il Barbiere di Siviglia at the Kroll Opera in Berlin in 1930. 


Otto Klemperer conducted. 


Arthur Maria Rabenalt and Wilhelm Reinking staged the work 


WHAT THEY READ TWENTY YEARS AGO 


The Barber Modernized 


After numerous postponements and the dire 
rumblings of managerial discontent over the 
heterodox elimination of all the sentimental im- 
pediment that Rossini’s The Barber of Seville has 
accumulated through the year, it was with excite- 
ment that one approached the portals of the Kroll 
Opera for the most recent product of Otto Klemp- 
erer’s modernization policy. The two young stage 
directors, Arthur Maria Rabenalt and Wilhelm 
Reinking, were not sullied by any allegiance to 
tradition . . . Their Figaro disported himself gayly 
before his fully rigged shop at No. 15 Main 
Street, and fraternized with Almaviva over a Vol- 
stead cocktail a simple spin of the facades 
worked the wonder of Dr. Bartolo’s laboratory 

. Patagonian palm trees were converted to 
flowerpots and street lights to chandeliers as 
though Houdini had flicked his flippant hander- 
chief . . . Rossini Redivivus rang up another best 
seller for the Kroll. 


Like Kreisler and Hofmann 


There was much guessing about the composer 
of an anonymous overture played on the anni- 
versary of the Boston Symphony. The work 
was placed on a Russian program; therefore the 
composer was probably a Slav. Then one writer 
discovered that the instrumentation was identical 
with that of the Boston Symphony. Men in the 
orchestra found a_ strong resemblance between 
the second theme and one from Serge Kousse- 
vitzky’s Double Bass Concerto. Confronted with 
this evidence at a rehearsal, the conductor admitted 
himself to the composer. 


Debutant 


The debut of John Charles Thomas on the stage 
of the Chicago Civic Opera, as Tonio in Pagliacci 
on Nov. 6, occasioned a demonstration that has 
not been equalled here since the memorable day 
when Amelita Galli-Curci first sang at the Audi- 
torium Theatre, and in many respects outdid that 
historic event. Tremendous applause, resulting in 
a number of curtain calls, followed his singing of 
the Prologue. At the end of the act, when the 
curtain traditionally belongs to Canio, shouts for 
Mr. Thomas came from all over the house ; 
Applause and calls for the singer came all through 
the intermission. 


Triple Tangle in Berlin 


The recent communication of the Ministry of 
Fine Arts to the effect that the contract with 
Heinz Tietjen as administrative head of the Ber- 
lin Civic Opera expired on August 1, 1930, and 
that the ministry would oppose any efforts on 
the part of the city to extend such a contract, 
burst like a bomb in Berlin .operatic circles . . . 
Tietjen had enjoyed a sphere of influence and 
authority that had never before fallen to the lot 
of a Director General but it was plain to 
everyone that the city could no longer shoulder 
the financial responsibility and luxury of its own 


opera house without greater assistance from. thi 
state. It was therefore inevitably bound to investi 
gate the failure of Tietjen’s co-operative systen 
between the state and city in the financial adminis- 
tration of the three institutions in Berlin, and 
envisage the possibility of Tietjen’s retirement 
Competition among the three opera houses in the 
case of the dissolution of the co-operative agrec 
ment is considered impossible, vet there are dis 
advantages in the plan—why should subscribers 
pay more to hear one ensemble at the State Opera 
than at the Kroll Opera or Civic Opera for ex 
ample? There are other difficulties but it will 
be regrettable if the final solution should deprive 
Berlin of any organization sincerely devoted to 
the advancement of the art 


No Robbery 


Exchanging batons for a fortnight with Arturo 
Toscanini, Leopold Stokowski will make his first 
appearance as guest conductor with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony on Thanksgiving evening 
During the same period Mr. Toscanini will lead 
the Philadelphia Orchestra as guest 


Righting a Wrong 


The Société des Concerts du Conservatoire gave 
a Ravel Festival in Paris at its first concert 
this season, and M. Philippe Gaubert turned over 
his baton to the composer for the performance of 
his Bolero. Although Ravel is by no means a 
virtuoso of the baton, he set aright with charac 
teristic precision the tempi that Toscanini, in the 
words of a French critic, “had so dangerously up 
set” when he conducted it with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony at the Paris Opéra last 
spring. 


‘ Already Old in 1910 


Revival of the old rumor that the directors oi 
the Metropolitan Opera are to erect a new build- 
ing was made in New York last week. (From 
the Twenty Years Ago column). 





On The Front Cover: 


LADYS Swarthout was born in Deepwater, 

Mo., on Christmas Day, and made her pro 

fessional debut at the age of thirteen, as a 
church soloist in Kansas City. A few years later 
she made her debut with the Chicago Opera, and 
a Metropolitan Opera contract followed. While 
continuing her operatic and concert career, shi 
has made five motion pictures in Hollywood. Her 
annual concert tours take her from coast to coast 
In addition to making frequent radio appearances, 
she this year sang the title role in the first full 
length television production of Carmen. Her book, 
Come Soon Tomorrow, which is partly autohio 
graphical is now in its fourth printing 
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derfully steady and never pushed to 
a point of velocity that would have 
made their accentuation unclear, and 
the melodic and textural aspects of 
the score were fully realized. The 
music had bite, sentiment, and color. 
He was equally successful with Sibe- 
lius’ Tapiola (the Finnish composer’s 
latest orchestral work, though it was 
written in 1925). Even to a listener 
unable to enjoy a single one of its 
mannered and doleful measures, the 
conductor’s command of a flexible and 
expressive rubato style and his sharp 
ear for every orchestrational and 
theatrical detail was a source of deep 
admiration. At the end of the pro- 
gram, Strauss’s Dance of the Seven 
Veils permitted the conductor to dis- 
play the same penetration and author- 
ity in a considerably iivelier piece of 
music. Both the interpretation and 
the performance were the last word; 
nobody is likely ever to adjust every 
technical and musical feature of the 
dance into a more integrated or more 
impelling totality. Without casting 
aspersions on Fritz Reiner, who cer- 
tainly’ deserves none, | cannot refrain 
from hoping that we shall one day 
have the good fortune to hear Sir 
Thomas conduct a Strauss opera. 

Sir Thomas is famous as a Mozart 
conductor, although I have never 
quite seen why. His interpretation of 
the Jupiter Symphony was vintage 
1905 romanticism, a special sort of 
treatment in which every ounce of 
juice was squeezed out of ‘lyric 
phrases, pompous ritardandos were 
imposed upon cadences, and contra- 
puntal lines were obliterated by the 
attempt to achieve an_ orchestral 
sound that would have been more ap- 
propriate to Sibelius. Moreover, the 
lucidity of the score—in particular, 
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its exquisite dynamic relationships be- 
tween strings and winds—was mud- 
died by the employment of the whole 
vast string section, so that the bal- 
ance of the parts was no better than 
in the Philadelphia Orchestra’s peren- 
nially overstringed Mozart. 

With Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony 
Sir Thomas came closer to the mark, 
perhaps because. its hearty humors 
are of a sort that can stand up better 
under the conductor’s addiction to 
marcatos and staccatos that are too 
short, first-beat accefits that are too 
pronounced, and melodic inflections 
that are too sententious for Mozart’s 
more self-contained style. Sir Thomas 
is best in music that allows him, as 
Beethoven said, an “unbuttoned” 
mood, 

—Cy S. 
Beecham Introduces 
Sibelius Compositions 


The Royal Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. Sir Thomas Beecham, conduc- 
tor. Lady Beecham, pianist. Carnegie 


Hall, Oct. 29: 


Overture to La Cambiale di 
Matrimonio 
Symphony No. 93, D major 
Piano Concerto, F major, 
<. 459 > Mozart 
Dance Rhapsody No. 1 Delius 
Historic Scenes ° Sibelius 
Joyeuse Marche Chabriet 


Rossini 
Haydn 


This entire concert was delectable. 
Every tone was beautiful and _ per- 
fectly placed; the spontaneity of the 
performances was matched by their 
fine taste and surety of execution. 
It would be impossible to pick out 
any one work or interpretation as the 
most memorable of the evening, for 
Sir Thomas Beecham distinguished 
everything he touched. Even the 
Chabrier march was a _ masterpiece 
of wit and structural deftness, as 
he conducted it; and Rossini’s over- 
ture sounded not only exuberant but 
elegant. 

The three Sibelius pieces were taken 
from a suite of six, composed ori- 
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and humanitarian — he is fully 
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Pulitzer Prize winner, and life- 
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bibliography and list of Kreis- 
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1950. $5.00 
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ginally for a pageant depicting inci- 
dents from the history of European na- 
tions. They are very slight in texture, 
but harmonically ingenious, consum- 
mately orchestrated, and full of 
characteristic turns of phrase. It was 
very refreshing to hear Sibelius in a 
frankly salon vein, instead of in his 
customary beetle-browed, tragic man- 
ner. 

Sir Thomas is one of the greatest 
of Haydn and Mozart conductors. 
The healthiness of spirit, the broad, 
noble pacing of the Haydn symphony 
was rivalled by the wonderfully sen- 
sitive phrasing, melodic verve, and 
aristocratic ease of the Mozart con- 
certo. It was conceived as chamber 
music, as it should be, and played 
with the utmost homogeneity of en- 
semble. Lady Beecham’s performance 
was pallid tonally and rhythmically, 
but tasteful, and flawlessly co-ordin- 
ated with the orchestra. The wood- 
winds of the orchestra distinguished 
themselves in the exquisite traceries 
of the first two movements. 

Delius’ Dance Rhapsody No. 1 was 
conducted as only Sir Thomas could. 
The unforgettable variation for solo 
violin and muted strings was so elo- 
quently played that no one breathed 
during it, and a torrent of applause 
broke out at the conclusion of the 
work. After he had been recalled 
several times at the end of the even- 
ing, Sir Thomas added as an encore 
Delius’ On First Hearing the Cuckoo 
in Spring. It was a miracle of trans- 
parent tone color and poignant loveli- 
ness that made one wish that the 
long-suffering and cruelly neglected 
composer could have come back to 
hear his music so triumphantly re- 
created. 

There was a heartening leisure and 
friends had gathered to make music, 
free from the hag-ridden virtuoso 
fever and spirit of competition so 
rife in our musical world today. 
warmth about this concert, as if 

—R. S. 


Menuhin Soloist 
In Vieuxtemps Concerto 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society. Dimitri Mitropoulos, conduc- 
tor. Yehudi Menuhin, violinist. Car- 
negie Hall, Oct. 28 and 29: 

Overture to Coriolanus Beethoven 

Symphony, C major Bizet 

Concerto No. 4, C major Vieuxtemps 

Janse Macabre Saint-Saéns 


La Valse ‘ ; Ravel 


For his Saturday evening concert 
Dimitri Mitropoulos retained — the 
Beethoven and Ravel works from the 
Thursday-Friday program, but drop- 
ped the Perpessa symphony and Mo- 
zart concerto in favor of Bizet and 
Vieuxtemps and, perhaps as a Hal- 
loween-season gesture, added the 
Danse Macabre. The same program 
was repeated on Sunday afternoon. 

The most enjoyable feature of the 
evening was Yehudi Menuhin’s plav- 
ing of the juicv—perhaps overripe— 
Vieuxtemps concerto. His tone was 
suitably full-bodied and rich through- 
out; and although there might have 
been more wholehearted bravura in 
his playing of the Finale marziale his 
technical command was always secure. 

The playing of the orchestra dur- 
ing the rest of the program was less 
satisfying. Its members frequently 
experienced difficulty in playing to- 
gether, and over-all body of tone often 
sounded thin, coarse, and ragged. 
While his readings were always vital 
and frequently exciting, Mr. Mitro- 
poulos showed a tendency to interpret 
to the point of distortion. Even after 
two earlier performances, the Corio- 
lanus Overture still seemed .under- 
rehearsed, although the conductor 
solved its basic problems of tempo 
well. The orchestra’s lack of unani- 
mity in attack robbed the three 
Allegro movements of the  good- 
natured Bizet symphony of part of 
their charm. The Saint-Saéns and 
Ravel pieces were better played, but 
the Ravel was subjected to violent ex- 
pressionistic exaggerations that made 
it seem almost a parody of itself. 


H., Ir. 


Annual Visit : 
Made to Detroit 
By Opera Company 


Detroit.—After performing before 
a disappointingly small opening-night 
audience, when the production was La 
Bohéme, the Philadelphia-La Scala 
Opera Company played to consistently 
sold-out houses during the rest of its 
annual visit to the Masonic Auii- 
torium, from Oct. 3 to 8. The singers 
included Eleanor Steber, Stella Roman, 
Patrice Munsel, Ann Ayars, Frances 
Greer, Alice Engram, Geraldine Sloan, 
Blanche Thebom, Kurt Baum, Jan 
Peerce, Raoul Jobin, Richard Tucker, 
Robert Merrill, Frank Guarrera, 
Cesare Bardelli, and Nicola Moscona. 

The high point of the week was the 
Saturday matinee of Faust, in which 
Mr. Moscona provided a memoralle 
green-and-gold Mephistopheles and 
Mr. Jobin and Mr. Guarrera cont/i- 
buted impressive singing. Risé Steves’ 
portrayal of the title role of Carmen 
seemed almost equally popular with 
the audiences. Other operas given were 
Lucia di Lammermoor, Cavalleria Ri s- 
ticana, Pagliacci, Aida, La Travia‘a, 
and The Barber of Seville. In tie 
larger tha: usual list of conductc rs 
were Giuseppe Antonicelli, Wilfr-d 
Pelletier, Enrico Leide, and Carlo 
Moresco. 

As part of each year’s season, te 
Grinnell Music Foundation awards a 
$2,000 scholarship for further vocal 
study and an opportunity to appecr 
with the Philadelphia ensemble. Elea: 
nor Schneider, soprano, was this vea:'s 
winner, and Richard Webb, baritone, 
a close runner-up in the competiticn, 
was also awarded a debut appearance. 

The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
gave six performances, beginning Oct. 
12, at the Masonic Auditorium, ,The 
repertoire included two ballets new to 
Detroit, Romeo and Juliet and Graid 
Pas Classique. 

The first concert sponsored by Ir 
ing Teicher this season, a recital by 
Rudolf Serkin and Adolf Busch, drew 
an. appreciative audience on Oct. 6 

The Opera Society, a Detroit group, 
essayed Pergolesi’s The Maid as Mis- 
tress and Menotti’s The Telephone, at 
their headquarters on Sept. 23. 

September recitals, all given at the 
Institute auditorium, offered Joseph 
Silverstein, violinist, Sept. 23; Shirley 
Zaft, soprano, Sept. 26; and Mary 
McKay, pianist, Sept. 28. 

—Lronarp Darpy 
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Seattle Concerts 
Draw Large Audiences 


SEATTLE.—Four capacity houses 
taxed Seattle’s Civic Auditorium dur- 
ing the first two weeks of the 1950-51 
musical season here. Manuel Rosen- 
thal opened the Seattle Symphony’s 
subscription series on Oct. 2 by con- 
ducting a concert version of Puccini’s 
Tosca, with Polyna Stoska, Louis 
Roney, atid Giuseppe Valdengo in the 
leading roles. Artur Rubinstein 
launched the new Artist Series spon- 
sored by the women’s committee of 
the Seattle Symphony Association. The 
new Community Concert Association, 
under the local direction of Cecilia 
Schultz, began with a recital by Lily 
Pons and continued ten days later 
with one by Nelson Eddy. 

Stanley Chapple’s unusual Making 
Music Series, in which lecture-dem- 
onstrations are given with the assist- 
ance of the symphony and sinfonietta 
of the University of Washington, has 
opened in Meany Hall and has at- 
tracted a large number of season-ticket 
subscribers. Mr. Chapple was also 
guest conductor of the Proscenium 
Opera Company’s first fall production, 
llotow’s Martha. 

The first two artists to appear in 
the fiftieth anniversary series of the 
Ladies Musical Club were Eleanor 
Steber and Giuseppe di Stefano. 

—SuZANNE MARTIN 


Vaukesha Symphony 
inaugurates Fourth Season 
WAUKESHA, Wis.—The Waukesha 
Symphony, founded in 1947 by its 
onductor, Milton Weber, opened its 
ourth season on Oct. 24 in the 
Vaukesha High School Auditorium. 
Che program included the Bach-Abert 
’relude, Chorale and Fugue; Cop- 
ind’s Appalachian Spring; three ex- 
erpts from operas by Delius; and 
Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony. 
zater programs will present as solo- 
sts Florizel Reuter, violinist, and 
slauco d’Attili, pianist. 
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OKLAHOMA SYMPHONY BROADCAST 
Victor Alessandro, conductor of the Oklahoma State Symphony, with Governor 


Roy J. Turner of Oklahoma (left) and Francis H. Russell, 
Department of State, on the 


States 


of the United 


occasion of the orchestra's ‘initial 


international broadcast in a series of 26, heard over the Mutual network 


Reports Issued 
By Philharmonic 
On 1949-50 Season 


Reports on the 1949-50 season of the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society of 
New York were presented by Charles 
Triller, chairman and president, and 
Floyd G. Blair, treasurer, at the 
society’s annual meeting. 

Mr. Triller announced that attend- 
ance at the 103 subscription concerts 
given in Carnegie Hall totaled 252,369, 
which represented approximately 86.4 
per cent of the hall’s capacity. Attend- 
ance at’ the same number of concerts 
the previous season had been 266,530. 

Mr. Blair ‘reported that the operat- 
ing deficit for the fiscal year ending 
May 31, 1950, was $173,157.39 as 
against an operating deficit of $43,- 
975.78 for the. previous year. Income 
from the endowment fund, contribu- 
tions from the auxiliary board, radio 
membership, and the guarantors fund 
reduced this year’s figure to a final 
deficit of $81, 513.26 and wiped out last 
year’s operating deficit altogether. 

The gross cost of operations for the 
1949-50 season was $983,734.88. Of 
this sum $878,026.33 represented the 
operating cost and $105,708.55 the cost 
(including special pension fund ac- 
tivities) of carrying the pension plans 


for the benefit of the members of the; 


orchestra and the office staff of the 


society. Receipts from _ concerts 
amounted to $522,272.62. Broadcast- 
ing fees, phonograph royalties, and 


special concessions totaled $185,072.91. 
Receipts and income from investments 
allocated to the pension plans were 
$103,231.96. The combined receipts 
were $810,577.48. 

Mr. Blair also reported that there 
are now 33 former members of the or- 
chestra receiving incomes under the 
society’s pension plan. 

Five trustees of the society’s prop- 
erty were elected -to serve for the 
coming year—Mr. Triller, Mr. Blair, 
Ralph F. Colin, David H. McAlpin, 
and Paul G. Pennoyer. Eight directors 
were elected to serve four years, re- 
placing those whose terms expired this 
year—William R. Herod, Mr. Pen- 
noyer, Mr. McAlpin, Francis T. P. 
Plimpton, William Rosenwald, Robert 

. Thayer, John A. Warner, and 
Medley G. B. Whelpley. 

Twentieth Century-Fox, which ar- 
ranged the engagement of the orches- 
tra at the Roxy Theatre, has produced 
a short musical film with the orchestra 
for sale to motion-picture exhibitors. 
When the costs of the film have been 
recovered, Twentieth Century-Fox will 
turn over the proceeds tg the society. 


Omaha Symphony 
Conducted by Duncan 


OMAHA.—The Omaha Symphony, 
conducted by Richard E. Duncan, 
opened its season in the Joslyn Con- 
cert Hall with a pair of concerts on 
Oct. 30 and 31. In one of its finest 
programs, the orchestra gave fine per- 
formances of Mozart’s Jupiter Sym- 
phony and works by Glinka and Ravel. 
Astrid Varnay, soprano soloist, sang 
superbly, and the program was com- 
pleted by a Corelli concerto grosso, in 
which the individual players were 
Mabel Woodworth Jensen and Myron 
Cohen, violinists, and Rosemary Madi- 
son, cellist 

The first artist presented by the 
Tuesday Musical Series was Gregor 
Piatigorsky, who played on Oct. 16 
in the Omaha Central Auditorium. On 
Oct. 7 in the Joslyn Concert Hall, the 
Morning Musical presented Helen 
Clayton and Howard Jarratt in a pro- 
gram of songs and two operatic scenes 


KATHLEEN SHAW MILLER 
Candlelight Concerts 
Given in Williamsburg 
WILLIAMsBURG, VA.—A series of 


Candlelight Concerts was presented 
on Thursday nights during Septem- 
ber and October in the ballroom of 
the Governor’s Palace here. The per- 
formers included Cary TO seh el 
piano; Elizabeth Chapman, Mar- 
guerite Carter, and Kathleen Kovner, 
violins; Alan Stewart, viola; Frances 
Hooper, cello; Roger Peters, double 
bass; Edgar Kovner, transverse flute; 
and an orchestra conducted by Mr. 
McMurran. The piano used in the 
palace is a late eightenth century in- 
strument built by Clementi in London, 
and the programs were made up of 
eighteenth-century music. 


Duluth Symphony 
Begins New Season 


DututH.—The Duluth Symphony, 
under its now conductor, Hermann 
Herz, opened its eighteenth season on 
Oct. 20 in the Duluth Armory. A 
capacity audience heard Mozart's 
Jupiter Symphony; Tchaikovsky's 
Francesca da Rimini; Poulenc’s Con- 
certo for Two Pianos; and Britten’s 
Scottish Ballad, for two pianos and 
orchestra. Whittemore and Lowe were 
the soloists, and they contributed two 
encores to the program. This was the 
first of seven subscription concerts 
for the 1950-51 season. Other soloists 
will be Risé Stevens; George London; 
Elsa Anneke, pianist ; and members of 
the orchestra. 
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(Continued from page 10) 


of the Night; and Dark, For the 
Night is Coming. This sonata seems 
rather more improvisatory than Ives’s 
better-known Fourth Sonata (Chil- 
dren’s Day at the Camp Meeting), but 
it nonetheless has moments of strik- 
ing beauty. Both Mr. Pollikoff and 
his assisting pianist, Eugene Helmer, 
seemed more vitally concerned with 
the Ives composition than most of the 
other works they performed. Cowell’s 
lyric novelty, which calls for an ac- 
companiment of plucked piano strings, 
received a sympathetic performance, 
but little can be said for the playing 
in the remaining works beyond the 
fact that it was generally efficient and 
intelligent. Mr. Pollikoff’s intonation 
in the Mozart concerto was not al- 
ways accurate, and occasionally final 
notes of phrases were virtually lost in 
diminuendos, but these minor flaws 
could have been overlooked had the 
violinist managed to inject more vital- 
ity into his readings of the Mozart 
and Veracini works. 


—A. H. 


The Little Singers from Paris 
Carnegie Hall, Gct, 21, 2:30 


The Little Singers from Paris (or, 
as the group is known in France, Les 
Petits Chanteurs a la Croix de Bois), 
conducted by the Abbé Maillet, is a 
virtuoso choir. The trebles and ‘altos, 
especially, sing with amazing accuracy 
of pitch, range of dynamics, and as- 
surance, even in such harmonically 
complex works as André Caplet’s 
Kyrie eleison, from his Mass in 
Three Voices, and Darius Milhaud’s 
Cantate de la Paix. The lower voices 
are adequate, but less firm in quality 
and flexible in range. Perhaps the 
very brilliance of the choir is a temp- 
tation, for at this concert the voices 
were sometimes strained in climaxes, 
and tempos were quickened merely to 
display agility. In several works the 
emphasis was too much on display. 
Nonetheless, the choir sang very 
beautifully in the sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century masterpieces of 
French religious music, such as the 
selections from Du Caurroy’s Re- 
quiem Mass, rescued by the Petits 
Chanteurs from the shelves of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. 

The program was divided into 
three sections. The first contained 
French secular songs, from the six- 
teenth to the twentieth centuries. Out- 
standing both in charm and finish of 
execution was Ravel’s Trois beaux 
oiseaux du Paradis. The French mas- 
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Before its performance in Town Hall on Oct. 21, Erika von Wagner rehearses 
the Sprechstimme of Arnold Schénberg's Pierrot Lunaire with Robert Craft 
conducting members of the Chamber Art Society. Drawing by B. F. Dolbin 


ter handled voices with the same con- 
summate skill that he devoted to his 
orchestral and chamber-music scores. 
Mare de Ranse’s Fantasy on Frére 
Jacques gave the choir an opportunity 
for astounding effects of sonority. 
The second section of the program 
was devoted to French religious 
music, and the third to Songs of 
America, including Virgil Thomson's 
arrangement of the old hymn Morn- 
ing Star, Wilfred Pelletier’s version 
of A la Claire Fontaine, and Manuel 
Ponce’s Jarabe Tapatio. 
—R. 


Chamber Art Society 
Town Hall, Oct, 21, 5:30 


Another fascinating program of 
contemporary music, its first of the 
new season, was presented in hop- 
scotch fashion by the Chamber Art 
Society under Robert Craft. The con- 
cert began almost a half an hour late; 
half of the audience sauntered back 
in after the intermission, while the 
artists stood helplessly on the stage, 
long ready to begin; and several of 
the performances revealed a lack of 
adequate rehearsal. Nevertheless, a 
program made up of Arnold Schon- 
berg’s Suite, Op. 29, and Pierrot 
Lunaire ; Igor Stravinsky’s Chant 
Dissident (1919); and Anton von 
Webern’s Three Songs, Op. 18, is a 
major contribution to our concert 
life, even if haphazardly given. 

Schonberg’s suite, for violin, viola, 
cello, piccolo clarinet, B flat clarinet, 
bass clarinet, and piano, is a severely 
intellectual but masterly twelve-tone 
work, All four movements are mar- 
vels of contrapuntal skill, but the 
third, the Theme and Variations, is 
the most immediately accessible. Elo- 
quence and ingenuity are happily 
blended in this part of the work. Ed- 
ward Steuermann, for many years 
one of Schonberg’s most gifted and 
faithful interpreters, played the un- 
usually elaborate piano part impres- 
sively, with constant care for his fel- 
low artists. 

Stravinsky’s Chant Dissident, for 
flute, piano, and voice, was delight- 
fully sung in the original Russian by 
Arline Carmen, mezzo-soprano. It is 
a musical epigram, pungent in texture 
and scoring. In contrast, Webern’s 
Three Songs — Schatzerl klein; 
Erlosung; and Ave, Regina coelorum 
—are almost ascetic in effect. Of 
their clarity of design and impec- 
cable workmanship there could be no 
doubt. At first hearing I could obtain 
nothing more from them. Madelyn 
Vose, mezzo-soprano, deserved the 
tribute she received from the audi- 
ence for her brave performance of a 
vocal part that is truly fiendish in its 
demands, leaping precipitately from 
one range to another and requiring a 
faultless musical memory and _ sense 
of pitch. 

Erika von Wagner’s performance 
of the Sprechstimme in Pierrot Lu- 
naire, with Mr. Steuermann taking 
the piano part, gave authority to the 





interpretation. Despite Mr. Craft’s 
none-too-sure conducting, the score 
exerted a large measure of its magic. 
It remains one of the miracles of 
music, unlike anything else before or 
since, and as perfect, on its own 
terms, as the works of the greatest 
classic masters. This was the most 
memorable experience of the after- 
noon. 

—R. S. 


Barték Memorial Concert 
Town Hall, Oct, 21 


This concert, sponsored by the Béla 


Bart6k Anniversary Committee, began 
with an address by Ira Hirschmann, 
who said: “The name Béla Bartok 
has two meanings to the American 
people. First, his appreciation as an 
immortal contemporary composer 
much of whose great music was com- 
missioned and introduced in America. 
Second, the composer and man who 
in the midst of the world’s greatest 
plenty in America was permitted to 
die of starvation.” Mr. Hirschmann 
urged the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Arts and Letters in our gov- 
ernment to aid creative artists. Imre 
Horvath, Envoy of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic, also spoke, prais- 
ing Bartok’s love of his native Hun- 
gary and of the common people in all 
countries. 

The musical part of the program 
was inevitably the most impressive re- 
minder of Bart6ék’s greatness. Leonid 
Hambro played the Out-of-Doors 
Suite, for piano. Max Pollikoff and 


Eugene Helmer performed the Sonata 
No. 2, for violin and piano. Cantor 
Bela Herskovits, tenor, sang three of 
Bartok’s settings of Hungarian folk 
songs; and the Juilliard String Quar- 
tet played Bartodk’s Quartet No. 4. 
All of the artists seemed to be in- 
spired by the occasion, and the con- 
cert ended with a storm of applause 
for the Juilliard Quartet’s superb per- 
formance. Bart6ok’s portrait hung on 
a curtain at the back of the stage, 
the marks of physical suffering 
stamped upon it. But the indomitable 
spirit of the man was as clear in his 
features as it was in the music. Let 
those who shudder piously at the 
story of Mozart’s burial in a pauper’s 
grave remember that Bartok died in 
want in New York in 1945. 
—R. S. 


Susan Reed, Folk-Singer 
Town Hall, Oct. 22, 3:00 


Susan Reed, popular North Caro- 
lina folk singer, returned to New 
York after an absence of three years. 
A large audience was on hand to hear 
the younger singer in Southern and 
Irish songs, including such familiar 
favorites as Black is the Color, Moll, 
Malone, | Know Where I’m Goin, 
and Barbara Allen. Miss Reed deliv - 
ered them with her customary chari 
and poise, accompanying herself co 
the zither and the Irish harp. 

Songs of the Auvergne, sandwiche | 
between two intermissions, were 1 
feature of the occasion. Transcribe | 
by Sam Feldman from the settings of 
Canteloube, they enlisted the service; 
of George Reeves, pianist; Harol:! 
Bennett, flutist; David Weber, clari 
netist; Harry Shulman, oboist; ani 
Avron Twerdowsky, cellist. Mis 
Reed introduced each song with a1 
explanatory remark. She sang then 
sweetly, sympathetically, and ingenu 
ously. The audience responded wit! 
warm applause. 

—A. B 


Edward Hutchinson, Pianist 
Town Halli, Oct. 22, 5:30 (Debut) 


Edward Hutchinson, winner of the 
third annual JUGG award, is a pianist 
worthy of attention and encourage 
ment. Throughout a demanding pro 
gram, which included Busoni’s trans- 
criptions of two Bach chorale-pre- 
ludes; Beethoven’s Sonata in F sharp 
major, Op. 78; Brahms’s Variations 
on a Theme by Handel; Chopn’s 
Scherzo in C sharp minor ; Ravel’s 
Jeux d’Eau; and two of Mr. Hutch- 
inson’s own compositions, the young 
pianist proved that he was capable ot 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Royal Philharmonic Augments 


Orchestral Fare In Boston 


By Cyrus Durcin 


Boston 
HARLES MUNCH and the 
C Boston Symphony, only 24 hours 
and one rehearsal returned from 
the annual ten-day trip to the Mid- 
west, devoted themselves to Bach and 
Handel in the Symphony Hall con- 
certs on Oct. 27 and 28. There were, 
from. Bach, the Sinfonia from Can- 
tata No. 29, the Sixth Brandenburg 
Concerto, the Second Brandenburg 
Concerto, and the Third Suite. E. 
Power Biggs was an able soloist in 
Handel’s Organ Concerto in F ma- 
jor (The Cuckoo and the Night- 
ingale), in which he used the ba- 
roque registers of the new and ex- 
tremely fine Symphony Hall instru- 
ment. 

Apart from a few ragged attacks 
ind some rhythmic looseness, the 
wchestra played superbly. A special 
word must be written in praise of 
Roger Voisin’s splendid playing of 
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the difficult high-trumpet part in the 
Second Brandenburg Concerto. Only 
a very small number of strings was 
used in the Sixth Brandenburg Con- 
certo, just enough for the right 
weight of tone. 

The visit of Sir Thomas Beecham 
and the Royal Philharmonic to Sym- 
phony Hall on Oct. 22 was remark- 
able in every respect. The concert 
supported the reputation the ensemble 
has as one of the fine symphonic 
aggregations of the world and that 
Sir Thomas has as an outstanding 


conductor. He gave us the music 
he apparently does best—Mozart’s 
Paris Symphony, K. 297; Haydn's 
D major Symphony, No. 93; EI- 


gar’s Cello Concerto; and the Dance 


of the Seven Veils from Strauss’s 
Salome. 
Anthony Pini, principal cellist of 


the orchestra, displayed resourceful 
technique and admirable musicianship 
when he made his Boston debut as 
soloist in the rhapsodic Elgar con- 
certo. 

One of the early recitals of the 
fall season was an unusual program 
given on Oct. 15 in Jordan Hall by 
Luise Vosgerchian, Boston pianist 
who has just returned from nearly 
two years of European study. Her 
unhackneyed offerings, which she 
played with fine technique, impres- 
sive musicianship, style and spirit, in- 
cluded the Boston premiere of Karel 
Husa’s Sonata, Op. 11, written in 
1949. The work indicates a composer 
of imagination, who has an ability to 
fashion a large structure out of small 
materials. 

An evening of sweetness and razor- 
sharp technical competence was pro- 
vided by the Petits Chanteurs de la 
Cote d'Azur, which sang in John 
Hancock Hall on Oct. 1. Under the 
skillful direction of René Callonico, 
the boys’ choir presented sacred and 
secular works and some unusual 
mimed popular ballads 

The Original Don Cossack Chorus 
opened the new Hargoode concert 
series in Symphony Hall on Oct. 4. 
Although one of their programs is 
almost identical with another, the 
popularity of this Russian male 
chorus continues. 

The Stradivarius Quartet, in resi- 
dence at Boston University, played 
the first of a season-long series of 
free concerts in Jacob Sleeper Hall 
on Oct. 3. Wolfe Wolfinsohn remains 
the admirable first violin and Eugene 
Lehner the excellent violist. The 


second violin, Harry Kobialka, and 
the cellist, George Finckel, are new. 

Carl Weinrich has opened a series 
of free recitals on the organ of 
Harvard Memorial Church in Cam- 
bridge. The concerts are under the 
auspices of Harvard College, and Mr. 
Weinrich is this year the Horatio 
Appleton Lamb Visiting Lecturer. 

Edith Stearns, of the Boston Uni- 
versity college of music faculty, gave 
in Jordan Hall on Oct. 9 the first 
program of a series devoted to works 
composed between 1900 and 1950 by 
New England composers. The uni- 
versity is the series’ sponsor. 

On Oct. 17, Anatole Kitain made 
his Boston debut in Jordan Hall. The 
pianist’s highly personal style seemed 
to win the audience’s approval. Aaron 
Copland’s Three Blues, new to Bos- 
ton, and Virgil Thomson’s Three 
Etudes were included in his program. 

A most interesting vocal concert 
was given by Rhodora Buckle Smith 
in Brown Hall on Oct. 18, under the 
auspices of the New England Con- 
servatory. Mrs. Smith made up her 
admirable program from works by 
relatives of famous composers. Con- 
siderable research had been involved 
and modern arrangements were pro- 
vided by the singer’s husband, Warren 
Storey Smith, Boston music critic, 
composer, and teacher. The program 
listed such figures as Francesca Cac- 
cini, C. P. E. and Johann Christoph 
Bach, Leopold Mozart, Clara Schu- 
mann, Lucille Grétry, Daniel Purcell, 
Michael Arne, Fanny Mendelssohn 
Hensel, Arnold Mendelssohn, Alex- 
ander Taneieff, and Alma Mahler. 
The music was well performed. Felix 
Wolfes was the accompanist. 

Dean Malcolm H. Holmes con- 
ducted the student orchestra of the 
New England Conservatory in_ its 
first concert of the school year, in 
Jordan Hall on Oct. 19. 

The Polytech Chorus from the Fin- 
land Technological Institute made a 
fine impression when it sang in Sym- 
phony Hall on Oct. 23. 

Alexander Schneider played all six 
partitas and sonatas of Bach for 
unaccompanied violin, in Sanders 
Theatre on Oct. 23 and 24; and in 
his piano recital in Symphony Hall 
on Oct. 25, which opened a new 
Aaron Richmond Celebrity Series, 
Solomon again revealed his splendid 
technique and fine musicianship. 


Kinor Symphonietta 
Signs with LaBerge 


The Kinor Symphonietta, Siegfried 
Landau, conductor, is now under the 
management of Bernard R. LaBerge. 
The ensemble’s first New York ap- 
pearance of the season will be on 
Dec. 16 in Times Hall. One of their 
programs this year will be devoted to 
Hebrew music. 





Oliver Hudson 


A TIME OF PLENTY 


Dr. Clifford Case (right), 
Concert Association, 
after their recital. 
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At the left is Robert Stafford, Community representative 
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projecting imaginative and_ sensitive 
interpretations. The Brahms and 
Beethoven performances, however, 
were marred by wrong notes, and by 
the“ performer’s tendency to drive 
fortissimo passages beyond the bounds 
of intelligibility. Fortunately, Mr. 
Hutchirison’s playing improved stead- 
ily as the program progressed so that 
by the time he arrived at the final 
work, Moussorgsky’s Pictures at an 
Exhibition, his playing was technically 
sound and his interpretation con- 
sistently proportioned. 

Mr. MHutchinson’s compositions -— 
The Last Serenade, and Devil’s Holi- 
day—are soundly wrought in the 
style of Debussy’s preludes. 

-A, H. 


Mona Paulee, Mezzo-Soprano 
Town Hall, Oct, 22 


Mona Paulee’s choice of program 
again demonstrated her capacity for 
avoiding the banal. Without dazzling 
her audience by producing forgotten 
masterpieces or novelties of great sig- 
nificance, she put together a varied 
and enjoyable list that included Pig- 
natta’s “Cieco Si Finse Amor; the 
Rossini-Biilow La Separazione; the 
Alleluja from Handel’s Esther; five 
lieder by Wolf; Beethoven’s Ah, Per- 
fido!; Henri Sauguet’s La Voyante, 
a cycle of three songs; and songs in 
English by John Duke, Irving Mop- 
per, and Celius Dougherty. 

A strikingly attractive figure on the 
stage, Miss Paulee gave evidence 
throughout of careful, intelligent, and 
sophisticated preparation. The songs 
that responded best to her approach 
were those in the Sauguet cycle, in 
which the composer has set the spiels 
of three varieties of fortune teller. 
His settings, eclectic, diffiise, and 
lacking in musical sinew, are nonethe- 
less skillfully contrived, and they lent 
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Mona Paulee 


Eileen Farrell 


themselves well to Miss Paulee’s ac- 
curate and well-planned presentation. 

She also sang well, and sensitively, 
in the American songs, of which the 
two by Duke were outstanding—Bells 
in the Rain, delicate and tastefully at- 
mospheric, and Luke Havergal, a 
gentle, strophic setting of one of Ed- 
win Arlington Robinson’s _ finest 
poems. Dougherty’s Oncet in a 
Museum was given its first perform- 
ance, from manuscript. 

Seriousness, honesty, and _intelli- 
gence marked Miss Paulee’s singing 
throughout, but flaws in her vocalism 
detracted from the effectiveness of 
her interpreations. ' She sang with 
relative ease in the middle part of 
her voice at a mezzo-forte level, but 
had difficulty in maintaining an even 
scale when dealing with other ranges 
of dynamics. There was an almost 
constant sense of strain in her sing- 
ing, and tones that were breathy and 
unresonant were not infrequent. The 
heroic demands of Ah, Perfido! were 
entirely beyond her resources, and 
neither the Handel aria nor Wolf's 
Erstes Liebeslied eines Madchens was 
adequately dealt with. Milne Charn- 
ley was at the piano, 

—J. H., Jr. 


Polytech Chorus of Finland 
Carnegie Hall, Oct. 22 (Debut) 


The Polytech Chorus of Finland, 
under the direction of Ossi Elokas, 
made a brilliant United States debut, 
performing Finnish music for a capa- 
city audience. The 58 young men from 
the Institute of Technology at Hel- 
sinki were remarkable for the smooth- 
ness and excellent balance with which 
they sang, but with all their command 
of technical effects they had a spon- 
taneity that gave lift to everything 
they presented. Much of- the. credit 
for their expert musical delivery 
should go to Mr. Elokas, of whose 
skill as conductor the flawless attacks 
and the absolute clarity at no matter 
what dynamic level’ (and the chorus 
displayed a wide range of fortes and 
pianos) gave ample evidence. 

The music performed was not espe- 
cially distinguished, but was always 
well conceived as choral writing. The 
only composer of stature on the list 
was Sibelius. Some of the others, 
most of them litthe known in New 
York, were Toivo Kuulu, Selim 
Palmgren, Yrj6o Kilpinen, Axel Tor- 
nudd, and Ahti Sonninen (at 36 the 


youngest comiposer on’ the program) 
Thé “evening opened with our Na-*% 


tionaf. Anthem, ‘sung in surprisingly 
good English, .dnd the Finnish na- 
tional antheni,; after which Marshall 
3artholomew, conductor of the Yale 
Glee Club and*president of the Inter- 
collegiate Musfeal Council, made a 
short welcoming. speech. Later, Wil- 
liam John Tomngas and Eino Raili- 
mo presented” wreaths on behalf of 
the New York Estonian Male Chorus 
and -he Finnish Male Chorus of New 
York 
! A: B. 


—_ Singers 
arnegie Recital Hall, Oct, 23 

\ ‘group of singers, dancers, and 
musicians calling themselves the Carib 
Singers brought their program of folk 


miusi@® and dances of the Caribbean. 


Islands to the Carnegie Recital Hall. 
Their only other New York appear- 
ance had been made at the Lexington 
Avenue YMHA last spring. Without 


scenery but with brightly colored cos- 
tumes they staged their material in 
six sections, each based rather loosely 
on a central theme. Trinidad, Bar- 
bados, Jamaica, and Martinique pro- 
vided most of the songs, largely of a 
calypso nature; they included love 
songs, works songs, ballads, and street 
vendors’ cries. Accompaniments were 
played on drums and a piano. Massie 
Patterson is the founder and director 
of the group, and Edward Ludlum is 
credited with the staging. nF 
7 > 


Eileen Farrell, Soprano 
Carnegie Hall, Oct. 23 (Debut) 


Although Eileen Farrell has been 
singing for about ten years and has 
already gained a reputation as a per- 
former on the radio, with orchestra, 
and in recordings, this was her first 
formal New York recital. Carnegie 
Hall was filled to capacity with her 
well-wishers, and their applause was 
always enthusiastic, sometimes pro- 
longed, and, at the end of the eve- 
ning, clamorous. 

Perhaps the chief source of the 
evening’s many pleasures was Miss 
Farrell’s big, sensuous voice. Excep- 
tionally wide in range, it was also 
capable of a variety of color and emo- 
tional inflection. The soprano used it 
with discretion, letting herself go for 
the grand utterance of Abscheulicher, 
wo eilst du hin, from Beethoven's 
Fidelio, and Ma dall’ arido stelo di- 
vulsa, from Verdi’s Un Ballo in 
Maschera, and keeping within a sensi- 
tively intimate frame for the Brahms 
lieder she sang between the two oper- 
atic excerpts. 

Another important factor in the so- 
prano’s success was her versatility. 
With Beethoven, Brahms, and Verdi 
safely under her belt (although there 
were more of the emotional trappings 
than of cantabile line in her delivery 
of the Verdi excerpt), Miss Farrell 
surmounted the stylistic obstacles of 
contemporary music with consummate 
success in a performance of \essiaen’s 
Chants de Terre et de Ciel that left 
no doubt of her interpretative gifts. 
To these rather monotonous meande r- 
ings in mysticism, the soprano brought 
a melting warmth and vibrancy—par- 
ticularly to the superbly done Resur- 
rection—that allayed much of their 
tedious repetitiousness. 

In the closing group of songs in 
English, by Shaw, Wilder, Barber, 
Nordoff, and Browning, Miss Farrell 
relaxed, performing them with an in- 
gratiating friendliness of manner, and 
enunciating with even greater clarity 
than .elsewhere. Stevenson. Barrett 
was her capable accompanist 

\. B. 
Snectene Collins, Soprano 
Town Hall, Oct. 24, 3:00 (Debut) 


“Angelene ‘Collins, the first singer 
to receive a Naumburg Award in five 
years, showed promise in her first 
New York recital, sponsored by the 
Walter W. Naumburg Foundation. 
The young soprano disclosed a 
bright, if a shade metallic, voice, 
which has been well trained; keen 
musical intelligence; and a good feel- 
ing for style. Her fresh program re- 
flected the taste with which she sang. 
It embraced thé Chant de Vénus, 
from Lully’s’ Thésée; two pieces by 
Purcell; as Jingling, from Mo- 
zart’s Der. Schauspieldirektor; a 
French grou by Chabrier, Ravel, and 
others ; fie8t poe egy of A June 
Day, Prayer, and Miss T, by Sergius 
Kagen; two songs by Howard Swan- 
son, also in English; and lieder by 
Schumann and Brahms. 

In the course of the afternoon, Miss 
Collins gave ample evidence of her 
musicianship in the surety of her 
phrasing and the sensibility of her 
shading. She had a particularly ap- 
pealing way with such songs of soft 
and tender mood as Swanson's The 
Valley, and Schumann’s Meine Rose, 
but she also negotiated such light and 
airy items as Chabrier’s Les Cigales 
with happy results. She had, how- 
ever, a tendency to sing full voice at 
the slightest provocation, perhaps be- 


cause of youthful enthusiasm, and in 
Purcell’s Not All My Torments and 
Georges’s Hymne au Soleil she seemed 
to be substituting loudness for in- 
tensity of feeling. The three new 
songs by Mr. Kagen, with their arid 
vocal line, were more interesting tor 
their peppery, dissonant accompani 
ment figures. Paul Ulanowsky was 
the expert accompanist. 

—A. B 
Victoria de los Angeles, Soprano 
Carnegie Hall, Oct, 24 (Debut) 


The golden age of singing returned 
to America when Victoria de los An 
geles made her debut. Purely as 
vocalist she has no superior, if indee 
she has an equal, in the world today 
She sings as effortlessly as Galli 
Curci, as flawlessly as Rethberg, an 
as piquantly as Bori. Her comman 
of the vocal mechanism is complete 
from a middle C that is full and ricl 
without falling back on the chest tone 
of a contralto up to a B flat (at least 
this was the highest note she sang 1 
her recital) that can take on a wick 
range of color, from a light, clea: 
pianissimo to a concentrated and ar 
dent yet gleamingly lovely tone oi 
climactic volume. At all times le: 
singing is guided by a lively and per 
suasive intelligence and a warm heart; 
she reacts to the drama and evocative 
connotations of a poem, and_ she 
phrases ‘and inflects a melody with 
innate musicianship. She is able to 
plan completely, to the last detail, the 
integrated intérpretation’ of a song, 
yet to deliver it as though she were 
experiencing it for the. first time. 

3y the simple confidence of her 
friendly yet modest platform demean- 
or, one almost knew before she sang 
her first song ‘that her art would be 
extraordinary, since she had the real 
thing to offer, she saw no reason to 
concentrate on externals. Dark-haired 
and plump, in an attractive Mediter 
ranean way, she does not fill the speci- 
fications of Hollywood beauty ex- 
perts; but as she sings, almost im- 
mobile, the play of sensitive emotion 
is in her features, and in rapt mo- 
ments her expression becomes as 

Continued on page 22) 
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De Cuevas Ballet 


(Continued from page 12) 


master of the company, exercised a 
firmer hand over the ensemble. 

Miss Tzllchief danced touchingly in 
a poetic solo and joined in a satisfac- 
tory if hardly memorable pas de deux 
with Mr. Skibine, all to the music of 
La Maja y el Rosefiol. Miss Ricarda 
gave a bright account of a bolero de- 
rived chiefly from a dance originated 
by Argentinita and frequently per- 
formed by Federico Rey; and her 
choreography also enabled Mr. Skibine 
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to demonstrate his handsome carriage. 
Celia Hubbard’s two settings — one 
that looked like a Dali desert under a 
lowering sky, and one that lighted 
some ruined arches alternately in 
blood-red and midnight-blue — were, 
like the ballet as a whole, pleasant but 
by no means arresting. 

The evening’s program started off 
with Design for Strings, Mr. Taras’ 
ballet to Tchaikoysky’s String Trio, 
which had been presented here last 
spring by Ballet Theatre. Employing 
four girls and two boys, the ballet 
contains a series of neatly designed, 
Balanchiresque variations that are 
affable from moment to moment with- 
out attaining enough climactic rise to 
avert monctony before the end. Miss 
Tallchief, Mr. Skibine, and their asso- 
ciates were personable enough indi- 
vidually, but, as was persistently the 
case all evening, the ensemble was 
ragged and anything but stylish. 

André Eglevsky and Rosella High- 
tower, the étoiles of the company, put 
in their appearance in the pas de deux 
from The Nutcracker, and also in a 
truncated version of The Black Swan 
that was interpolated in the Sleeping 
Beauty excerpts billed as Divertisse- 
ment. Mr. Eglevsky partnered effi- 
ciently and moved well, but he has put 
on more weight than is desirable. Miss 
Hightower danced with exceptional 
finesse and beauty of line, and her firm 
technique reinforced her right to be 
considered one of the leading prima 
ballerinas of the day. In her four 
years in Europe she has developed a 
patina of sophistication she did not 
have when she last danced in the 
United States, but unlike some Pari- 
sian-bred dancers, she does not let a 
music-hall tinge discolor her per- 
formance. 

With the nervous strain of the 
opening out of the way, the company 
had obviously settled down to serious 
business, and gave a more favorable 
and business-like impression. The com- 
pany is not a great one, but it is de- 
cidedly competent, and possesses an 
unusually strong allotment of first- 
line dancers 

Ceci, SMITH 


Fund Established 
In Memory of Margit Bokor 


The Margit Bokor Memorial Fund 
of Columbia University has been es- 
tablished by friends of the singer, 
who died last fall of cancer. The fund 
will be administered by the university 
trustees, half going to the new In- 
a ot Cancer Research of Colum- 
bia University and half going to the 
Margit Bokor Foundation in Austria, 


an organization that helps cancer- 
stricken artists and their families. 


Ballets de Paris 


(Continued from page 12) 


bers oi the cast succeed in suggesting 
individval Parisian types as well as 
working together flawlessly. 

The breaks between song and dance 
are abrupt in one or two places, and 
Mr. Petit might well condense the 
long solos for Miss Jeanmaire and 
himself. But most of the choreog- 
raphy is expertly woven into the sing- 
ing and miming. Traditional ballet, 
modern dance and popular dance are 
all synthesized in the action. With a 
theme that inspires him, Mr. Petit is 
obviously bursting with ideas that are 
both good dance and good theatre. 
The briiliant, athletic dance of the 
thieves around the table is an example 
of the complex invention that has gone 
into the work. 

.es Chaises Musicales was 
ceived by Nora Auric,” 
the program note, but it was just an- 
other game of musical chairs using 
ballet technique to fill in the passages 
between the scramble for seats. 
Georges Geffroy’s scenery and cos- 
tumes were bright, however, and 
(Georges Auric’s score serviceab le, if 
mediocre in its materials. The most 
attractive thing about the perform- 
ance was the lively spirit of the ar- 
tists, who made the most of Mr. 
Petit’s choreography. Belinda Wright, 
Elise Vallée, Simone Mostovoy, Oleg 

3riansky, Daniel Arensky, and Wolf- 
gang Brunner made the ballet look 
much more chic than it actually was 

The presence of the dazzling Colette 
Marchand was the sole excuse for the 
retention of the dismal L’Oeuf a la 
Coque. Let us hope that Mr. Petit 
will provide her with a more grateful 
role soot. He has proved in La Cro- 
queuse de Diamants that he has some- 
thing notable of his own to contribute 

RoBert SABIN 
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New Ballet 
Danced in Charleston 


CHARLESTON, W. Va.—Beauty and 
the Beast, a new ballet by André van 
Damme, was given its premiere in a 
program of ballets and two-piano 
music in the Municipal Auditorium on 
Oct. 13. The ballet is choreographed 
inv three scenes to music by Maurice 
Ravel. Mr. van Damme and Julianne 
Kemp danced the title Othe 
ballets in the program, also created 
by Mr. van Damme, included Roman 
tique Suite, Russian Scene, Madness, 
and Jota. John and José Hiersoux, 
duo-pianists, played works by Chopin, 
Rachmaninoff, Debussy, and Infante 
and accom pan ed the dancers 
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NEW BEDFORD GREETS RECITALISTS 


Ferrante and Teicher, duo-pianists, in a post-recital, 
New Bedford, Mass., Civic Music Association. 
Mrs. Percy Fletcher, Julia Kroeber, John Chambers, Mrs. 


pose with officers of the 
From the left: Louis Teicher, 
Benjamin Miller, 


Farnham Dunham, Mrs. Julius Stein, Mrs. Oliver Prescott, and Arthur Ferrante 
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(Continued from page 20) 
seraphic as that of a madonna. All 
of the meaning of the music is in her 
singing; she would be gilding the 
lily if she did anything more than 
stand quietly and sing. 

The recitative and aria of the Mes- 
senger, from Monteverdi’s Orfeo, in- 
troduced to us the purity of her voice 
and the vitality of her textual inflec- 
tion. In Scarlatti’s Le Violette and in 
O Had I Jubal’s Lyre, from Handel’s 
Joshua (the latter sung in quaintly 
Iberian German) she lightened her 
voice, revealing for the first time its 
fabulous flexibility and evenness of 
scale, and the unfailing support it re- 
ceives from wholly dependable breath- 
ing. The scales rippled as easily as 
though she had been able to sing col- 
oratura passages perfectly since her 
cradle days; the staccato leaps in the 
Handel air were bright, pointed, gos- 
samer-light, and exact in pitch; the 
phrasing was patrician; and the mu- 
sical conception was kept alive by an 
unending variety of apposite nuances 
of texture and dynamics. 

The individuality of her interpreta- 
tion was demonstrated by a group of 
familiar lieder — Schubert’s Rastlose 
Liebe, Schumann’s Der Nussbaum, 
Brahms’s Sonntag and Die Mainacht, 
and Strauss’s Morgen and Zueignung. 
Often her conception of these songs 
differed markedly from those of Lotte 
Lehmann or Elena Gerhardt, but de- 
spite the odd configurations of her 
German diction she never missed the 
point of the poems, and she always 
discovered the maximum vocal poten- 
tialities of the music. In some of 
them—particularly in the breathlessly 
poetic Morgen—she was a bit ham- 
pered by the mediocrity of the accom- 
paniments furnished by Paul Berl. But 
it would take more than an unimagi- 
native and heavy-handed pianist to 
swerve Miss De los Angeles from her 
concentration on essential matters. 

After the intermission she returned 
to sing Ravel’s Kaddisch and Res- 
pighi’s Stornellatrice, imparting a 
tragic breadth to her middle and low- 
er voice in the Hebrew incantation, 
and singing with true Italian spinto 
fervency in the Respighi song, which 
intimated that her Mimi in Puccini’s 
La Bohéme at the Metropolitan in 
March should provide a memorable 
experience. The rest of the evening 
she devoted to Spanish songs, by Nin, 
Granados, Falla, and Turina. In these, 
an art that had already seemed almost 
complete developed still other facets, 
as she gave full definition to the char- 
acteristic cadences and ornaments of 
Spanish melody, and hinted at the 
dark mood that underlies even the 
most cheerful and animated songs. 
Falla’s Jota was delivered with such 
unutterable beauty of tone and in- 
flection that the audience required her 
to repeat it. 

At the end of the printed program, 
nobody in the audience made a move 
to leave. A genuine ovation ensued, 
to which she responded by singing 
two more Spanish songs as encores. 
Finally she reappeared with a guitar, 
to accompany herself in a flamenco 
song, to which she gave a poignancy 
and aptness of style that made it, per- 
haps, the summit of the evening’s 
achievement. The audience would 
have kept her there for another hour, 
with loud applause and yells of ap- 
proval. But she remained in character, 
and, having finished the task she had 
allotted herself, had the stage lights 
turned off and the house lights turned 
up. One of the major artists of the 
times had entered our musical life. 

4.4 


Sascha Gorodnitzki, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Oct. 25 


Sascha Gorodnitzki began his 
twentieth year in the American con- 
cert field by playing a New York re- 
cital to an audience whose large size 
demonstrated the dependability of his 
following. His program could scarcely 





Sascha Gorodnitzki 


V. de los Angeles 


be called adventurous, consisting as it 
did of Haydn’s F minor Andante con 
Variazioni, Beethoven’s Appassionata 
Sonata, Chopin’s Ballade in A fiat 
major and Nocturne in B flat minor, 
Liszt’s Polonaise in E maior, and both 
books of Brahms’ Variations on a 
Theme by Paganini. To these stand- 
ard dispensations he brought a tech- 
nique grounded on a solid, traditional 
discipline and a musicianship that en- 
abled him to see each piece in the 
large rather than in terms of piece- 
meal effects. Not everything, however, 
was equally well played; a tendency 
toward hard percussiveness in forte 
passages robbed the Beethoven sonata 
of some of its nobility, and the Liszt 
polonaise was metrically rigid and 1n- 
yielding. Yet the Haydn Andante and 
Variations remained within a suita)le 
dynamic frame, and the lyric scc- 
tions of the Beethoven sonata and the 
Brahms-Paganini variations often 
possessed tonal charm. 


—C. S. 


Eleanor Schreiber, Pianist 
Carl Fischer Hall, Oct. 27 (Debut) 


Eleanor Schreiber, a demure six- 
teen-year-old recently arrived from 
France, revealed noteworthy musi- 
cality in her first New York recital. 
Miss Schreiber played a taxing pro- 
gram with a quiet assurance and busi- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Civic Grand Opera Company 
Opens Season In Philadelphia 


By Max DE SCHAUENSEE 
Philadelphia 
P HILADELPHIA had its first 


grand opera performance of 
what promises to be a colorful 
and intriguing season when the Phila- 
delphia Civic Grand Opera Company 
gave a fine production of Aida, at 
the Academy of Music on Oct. 11. 
Manager Anthony Terracciano had 
assembled an impressive cast, includ- 
ing Herva Nelli, Margaret Harshaw, 
Kurt Baum, and Cesare Bardelli. 
Miss Nelli sang with exquisite lim- 
pidity in the seductive airs of the 
Nile scene and in the final scene. 
Despite occasional sharpness, the re- 
suit of unnecessarily driven tones, her 
yocalism was of a high order, lovely 
in its relaxed bel canto style. Miss 
Harshaw was a grandiose Amneris, 
capable of ringing, high tones, and 
her final A in the judgment scene 
was a solidly sustained climax to a 
first-rate performance. Mr. Baum’s 
sit ging in the upper register was the 
caise for frequent applause, and Mr. 
Bardelli made an unusually savage 
ani incisive Amonasro. Others in 
the cast, authoritatively conducted by 
Giuseppe Bamboschek, were Nino 
Ruisi, John Lawler, and John Rossi. 
Scenery, costumes, and _ lighting 
marked a great step forward over 
local performances in recent seasons. 
The Academy of Music, after being 
clused all summer, reopened its doors 
on the nights of Oct. 3, and 5 to 
* capacity houses a greeted the 
adlers Wells Ballet in its second 
visit to the city. The British com- 
pany repeated its success of the pre- 
vious season. Opening night brought 
Les Patineurs, A Wedding Bouquet, 


Dante Sonata, and the Rose Adagio 
from The Sleeping Beauty. 


Margot 
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Fonteyn must be awarded first honors 
for the sheer beauty of her execu- 
tion and loveliness of style in the 
last work. 


The second evening offered Swan 
Lake, in which Beryl Grey won the 
audience with her delightful miming 
and excellent dancing. John Field 
was a wholly acceptable Prince Sieg- 
fried. Facade and Giselle made up 
the final program. Miss Fonteyn 
seemed to delight everybody with her 
effortiess technique and rare sense 
of poetry as the unfortunate heroine 
of the second ballet. Robert Help- 
mann supported her with a solid and 
traditional performance as the vacil- 
lating Albrecht. 


On Oct. 7, Vittorio De Santis, 
tenor, who has been heard here with 
the Philadelphia-La Scala Opera 
Company, gave a recital in the New 
Century Auditorium. Still a young 
and not very experienced singer, he 
has a wonderfully fine voice, especial- 
ly in the upper reaches of the scale. 
His trumpet-like notes were heard 
to advantage in arias from Otello, 
Turandot, L’Africana, and Andrea 
Chenier, as well as in songs from 
the Caruso repertoire. He might be- 
come a really important tenor if he 
could refine his style and improve 
his legato. 

On Oct. 8, the Tri-County Concerts 


Association opened its season in 
Wayne, Penna., with a concert by 
Reginald Kell’ and his Chamber 


Players, all making their first ap- 
pearance in the Philadelphia area. 
Works by Mozart and Brahms dis- 
played the ensemble’s sterling quali- 
ties. On the same evening Diana 
Okkalides, pianist, showed deftness 
and assurance in a program of music 
by Chopin, Bach, Scarlatti, and Al- 
béniz, played in the Ethical Society 
Auditorium. 

Brahmss String Sextet in B flat 
was the major work in a program 
sponsored by the New School of 
Music the night before. Charles 
Gangemi, young Philadelphia pianist, 
gave a good account of himself, after 
his initial nervousness had worn off, 
in his recital in Presser Auditorium 
on Oct. 5. It was given under the 
auspices of the Brahms Conservatory 
of Music. 

On Oct. 8, the de Paur Infantry 
Chorus opened the season of the 
Bala-Cynwyd Community Concerts 
Association with fine performances 
of songs from its extensive reper- 
to re 

The first of a series of chamber- 
music concerts sponsored by the Helen 
Weiss Foundation took place on Oct. 
9 in the Ethical Society Auditorium. 
The highly interesting program, de- 
voted exclusively to Dutch composers, 
enlisted the services of such capable 
performers as Vera Brodsky, Inez 
Koutzen, Leo Luskin, Nadia Koutzen, 
William Saputelli, and Carleton 
Sprague Smith. 

Jarmila Novotna and Warren Gal- 
jour appeared in a joint recital for 
the benefit of the Robin Hood Dell 
Fund, on Oct. 10 in the John Wana- 
maker Auditorium. Ruth Young, 
Philadelphia contralto, sang in the 
Ethical Society Auditorium on Oct. 

The young singer was not up to 
an aria from Il Trovatore, but was 
heard to advantage in one from Han- 
del’s Acis and Galatea and in an as- 
sortment of well-selected songs. 

On the same night the Paul Roberts 
Choir gave a memorable concert in 
Town Hall. Their performances of 
music by Bach and Brahms empha- 
sized the impressive resources of the 
choir, and a selection of early Ameri- 
can works proved of unusual interest. 
Vaughan Williams’ Thanksgiving for 
Victory, scored for speaker, soprano 
soloist, choir, and full orchestra also 
was an affecting work. Members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra assisted. 





Talm 


C. David Hocker 


Hocker Joins 
MCA Artists, Ltd. 


MCA Artists, Ltd., has announced 
the appointment of C. David Hocker 
as executive in charge of casting for 
musical productions. A former con- 
cert promoter, Mr. Hocker founded 
the Philadelphia Opera Company, and 
he has served as general manager of 
the Robin Hood Dell Concerts. 


Opera Guild 
Holds Annual Meeting 


Rudolf Bing, general manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera Association, 
was the guest of honor at the annual 
nein of the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild, held in Town Hall on Oct. 25. 
Lauder Greenway, president of the 
organization, presided, and the musical 


program was presented by Roberta 
Peters and Marguerite Piazza, so- 
pranos, both new members of the 


opera company. Rolf Gerard, who 
has designed the costumes and scenery 
for the company’s new productions of 
Don Carlo and Die Fledermaus, spoke 
on problems of stage designing. Four 
members of the board of directors de- 
scribed their specific work with the 
guild—Mrs. John T. Lawrence, first 
vice-president, associated with com- 
munity organization; Mrs. Walter 
Sands Marvin, chairman of educa- 
tional activities; Mrs. Herbert Wither- 
spoon, director of the guild, concerned 
with the national membership roster ; 
and Mrs. John DeWitt Peltz, editor 
of Opera News. 


Spofford Resigns 
As Metropolitan President 


The board of directors of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Association has 
asked George A. Sloan, chairman of 
the board, to assume the duties of 
president of the association, pending 
the next annual meeting of the mem- 
bers, in May, 1951. He will replace 
Charles M. Spofford, who resigned to 
accept his appointment by President 
Truman as United States Deputy on 
the North Atlantic Council. Mr. 
Spofford will continue as a_ board 
member, but his membership on the 
executive committee will be taken by 
Anthony A. Bliss. The board has also 
created the offices of two vice-chair- 
men of the board to which Philip D. 
Reed and Lauder Greenway were 
elected. 


Judson To Manage 
Alfred Wallenstein 


Arthur Judson has announced that 
Alfred Wallenstein, conductor of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic since 1943, 
has come under his management. ‘The 
conductor, former music director cf 
radio stat‘on WOR and the Mutual 
3roadcasting Company, has made 
guest appearances with many sym- 
phony orchestras, including those of 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Montreal, and 
Washington, as well as the NBC 
Symphony. 





HELENALEXANDER 


“A beautiful clear soprano.” 
Oslo Morganblatt 





EUGENE CONLEY 








“One of the greatest tenors 
we have ever heard.” 
Metropolitan Opera Assecietion 


PIERRE FOURNIER 


"| do not know his superior 
among living cellists." 
Virgil Thomson, N.Y. Herald Tribune 








SAMSON FRANCOIS 


“Fantastic virtuoso pianist.” 





JOSEPH FUCHS 
“Perfect violin playing.” 
Virgil Thomson, N.Y. Herald Tribune 


CECILIA HANSEN 


“Rare stylistic distinction, 
poised mastery of the violin.” 


N. Y. Herald Tribune 














manjorne LAWRENCE 


"World's greatest dramatic 
soprano. Sir Thomas Beecham 





GUIOMAR NOVAES 


"Greatest living woman 
pianist." Denver Post, 1948 


AUBREY PANKEY 


Baritone 
"A master of song.” 


EUNICE PODIS 


“She is a player whose concep- 
tions have extraordinary breadth 
of style; conceptions w which need 
not fear comparison with those 
of some of our finest male 
pianists." =. Y. Herald Tribune 


FRANK SHERIDAN 


"Technical brilliance and musi- 
cianship that has few equals 
today.’ 

















Virgil Themsen, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune 


YI-EWE! SZE 
Sensatione! Chinese Bass-Barifone 
"A highly accomplished, gifted 
artist." NW. Y. Herald Tribune, 1949 








rersuccio TAGLIAVINI 


World's Foremost Tenor 
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ness-like manner that would have 
done credit to a. performer twice ber 
age. Neither her’ technique nor her 
interpretations were on a plane with 
those of. a seasoned artist, but Chopin's 
Neckurak in D flat, and his Preludes 
in A flat, and D flat were notable for 


the tasteful rhythmic plasticity and 


tonal variety Miss Schreiber was able 
to achieve. The same composer's 
Ballade in A flat, and Grand Valse, 
Op. 42, were played intelligently and 
sensitively, but they, with Beethoven's 
Appassionata Sonata, the Bach-Liszt 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, and 
Liszt’s Twelfth Hungarian Rhapsody, 
require rather more mature treatment 
than the young pianist was able to 
give. Miss Schreiber’s main techni- 
cal shortcoming was a tendency to 
overpedal. Most apparent in the 
Bach-Liszt and Beethoven works, it 
also detracted from the effectiveness 
of Debussy’s La Cathédrale Eng- 
loutie and Reflets Dans 1I’Eau. 


Constance Keene, Pianist 
Town Hall, Oct. 27 


Constance Keene had not appeared 
in New York since her Naumburg 
Award recital in’ 1943, but she had 
toured widely in the meantime, as 4 
solo recitalist and with orchestra, be- 
sides giving two-piano concerts with 
her husband, Abram Chasins. Her 
program contained one contemporary 
work, the Sonata No. 3 by Norman 
Dello Joio, which has’ been’ heard 
here before, but not as often as it 
deserves to be. The other works of 
the evening were old friends — 
Brahms’s Rhapsody in G_= minor; 
Bach’s French Suite No. 5, in G 
major; . Mendelssohn’s Variations 
Sérieuses: and six Preludes, the Im- 
pomptu in F sharp major, and the 

Sallade in G minor by Chopin. 

At its best, as in the first part of 
the Dello Joio Sonata and in Chopin’s 
Prelude .in F sharp minor, Miss 
Keene’s''playing was technically fluent, 
imaginative and full of high spirits. 
But most of her performances were 
uneven, in both technical and inter- 
pretative aspects. She began the 
Bach Suite with an admirable control 
of touch, rhythmic evenness and sense 
of coritrapuntal detail. No sooner had 
she finished the Allemande in_ this 
style, however, than she launched into 
the Courante with a percussive touch 
and unnecessarily heavy dynamic ac- 
cents. One of Miss Keene’s major 
faults was a tendency to take tempos 
just a shade to rapid for comfort. 

At times she became tense, produc- 
ing a monotonous, hard meni as in 
the Brahms Rhapsody, but she proved 
in other works that she onal com- 
bine volume with ple asantness of tone 
quality. Rhythmically, too, she could 
play with accuracy and verve, as in 
the first movement of the Dello Joio 
sonata, and also with carelessness, as 
in the last movement of the same 
work, which demands impeccable 
treatment precisely because of its syn- 
copations and tricky accents. 


Victor Stott, Baritone 
Town Hall, Oct, 28 


This was the second recital given 
in New York by Victor Stott, Latvian 
baritone. He is a former member of 
the state opera in Riga, and his per- 
formances were notable for their ie 
matic fervor and _— effectiveness, 
whether of arias from Falstaff and 
Eugene Onegin or of songs by Bee- 
thoven and Wolf and by Latvian and 
American composers. His resource- 
ful and intelligent use of phrasing, 
tempo, accent, and tonal coloration 
brought considerable expressivity to 
many passages. In this program, 
however, Mr. Stott’s voice was not 
responsive to many of the demands 
he made on it. He sounded as if he 
were hampered by a cold; he sang 
with a heavily covered tone; the voice 
lost resonance as it went up; and 
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Gerhard Kander 


Gina Bachauer 


there were vagaries in pitch. His dic- 
tion, cloudy at best, was almost un- 
intelligible in English. 

Three Latvian and three American 
songs, all dedicated to Mr. Stott, were 
sung for the first time in his recital— 
Alfreds Kalninsch’s Far from Home, 
Arvids Zilinskis’ Memento Mori, 
Janis Zalitis’ How Shall I Caress 
You?, Kurt G. Roger’s So, We'll Go 
No More A-Roving, Aida Smith’s 
The Arrow and the Song, and Ru- 
dolf Schramm’s To a_ Singing 
Teacher. Mr. Schramm was the ac- 
companist for his own song, a long, 
coy piece about a man who wants 
to study singing. Of the other works, 
only the Kalninsch and Zilinskis songs 
possessed any musical interest, partly 
because of their curious alternation 
of diatonic and chromatic sections, 


partly because of the Slavic cast of 
their melodic lines. Fritz Jahoda 
was the capable accompanist. 

—R. E. 


Gerhard Kander, Violinist 
Town Hall, Oct, 29, 3:00 


Gerhard Kander is a young artist 
who never lets the violin get between 
himself and the music he is playing. 
His interpretations at this recital 
were always compelling, because they 
were based on a sincere attempt to 
identify himself with the spirit of 
the composers rather than to shape 
the music to his personal ends. Such 
musical objectivity is the mark of 
musical maturity. Mr. Kander had 
plenty of technique, and a sensitively 
colored and controlled tone, which he 
did not try to force into undue pro- 
portions. 

Both Prokofieff’s Sonata in D ma- 
jor, Op. 94, and Brahms’ Sonata in 
A major are essentially lyric, un- 
troubled creations, full of melodic 
and harmonic felicities. Today, Pro- 
kofieff’s music sounds as mellifluous 
as Brahms’ when it is played as elo- 
quently and naturally as Mr. Kander 
played it. The long melodic lines of 
the opening movement, with the de- 
lightful surprise modulations in the 
accompaniment, were faultlessly sus- 
tained; and Mr. Kander negotiated 
the intricate Scherzo figures skillfully. 
He tossed off the brilliant finale with 
exactly the right insouciance, avoiding 
bombast. 

The Brahms sonata was full of 
sohgful and perceptive phrasing. Only 
in the last movement did Mr. Kander 
use too much vibrato, carried away 
by his fervor. The recital opened 
with a vivid performance of the 
Corelli-Kreisler La Folia, and closed 
with Wieniawski’s Concerto No. 2. 
Leopold Mittman was the expert 
pianist. 

—R. S. 


Bernard Leighton, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Oct, 29, 5:30 (Debut) 


Seriousness of purpose and musical 
intelligence were the most notable 
features of Bernard Leighton’s play- 
ing in his first New York recital. 
The program was not unfamiliar, but 
it was unhackneyed and tastefully ar- 
ranged. It contained Vier Duette, by 
Bach; Hindemith’s Third Sonata; 
Schubert's Sonata in A major, Op. 
120; Chopin’s F minor Ballade; Bar- 
tok’s Six Dances in Bulgarian 
Rhythm; and Ravel’s Gaspard de la 
Nuit. 

Mr. Leighton played all of these 
works with creditable technique, but 
it was in the Schubert sonata that he 


accomplished the best musical results 
of the afternoon. Here there were a 
warmth and spontaneity of feeling 
that were apparent only desultorily 
elsewhere. The pianist played the 
second movement of the Hindemith 
sonata with grace, and there were mo- 
ments of charm in the Ravel work, 
but his approach to modern music 
was in general rather heavy, and the 
expressive devices he employed in 
the Chopin ballade were quite arti- 
ficial. 


Gina Bachauer, Pianist 
Town Hall, Oct. 29 (Debut) 


The American debut of Gina 
Bachauer, Greek pianist, must be re- 
corded as one of the major events 
of the season thus far. With her 
superlative playing of a rather short 
but extremely taxing program Miss 
Bachauer secured a place ior herself 
among the foremost pianists of the 
day. She took on the challenge of 
the Bach-Busoni Toccata in C ma- 
jor, Brahms’ second set of Variations 
on a Theme by Paganini, and Ravel’s 
Gaspard de la Nuit with plenty of 
spare for Haydn’s Sonata in E minor 
and Liszt’s Les Funérailles, and 
seemed as fresh as ever after her four 
encores. There was apparently no 
technical problem the pianist could not 
dispose of with consummate ease. Yet 
the musicality of her playing com- 
prehended all lesser considerations. 

In the Bach-Busoni Toccata it was 
less the massive sonorities that at- 
tracted the attention than the wonder- 
ful unfolding of the melodic line. In 
the Brahms variations it was the 
poetry and the passion that were even 
more remarkable than the amazing 
clarity of her execution. 

Miss Bachauer made the Haydn 
sonata sound as though it had been 
written specifically for the modern 
concert grand, without letting the 
listener lose sight of its chiselled 
classical proportions. The pianist 
negotiated the left-hand octaves of 
the Liszt work with supreme con- 
trol, rising to a climax of great 
power, yet never degenerating into 
pounding nor damaging the structural 
relationships of the piece. In the 
Ravel suite, Ondine was a marvel 
of shimmering colors, and Le Gibet 
a masterpiece of tonal flexibility on 
a pianissimo plane. The most re- 
markable of ‘.. encores was the little 
set of Chopin écossaises, which were 
a paragon of grace and lightness of 
touch. —A. B. 


Wanda Paul, Pianis? 
Town Hall, Oct. 30 


Wanda Paul, Chicago pianist, 
opened her second New York recital 
in agreeably unorthodox fashion with 
Schubert’s Valses Nobles and four 
Debussy preludes. The major work 
of the evening, Brahms’s F minor 
Sonata, followed. Chopin’s F minor 
Ballade, Szymanowski’s Don Juan's 
Serenade, and Prokofieff’s Toccata 
completed the program. 

Miss Paul’s absorption in the music 
at hand, her maturely individual con- 
ception of it, and her technical pro- 
ficiency commanded respect and in- 
terest throughout the evening. Much 
of her playing was admirable and 
musically convincing, and there were 
many beautiful passages—some deli- 
cate rubatos and crisp rhythms in the 





Yara Bernette 


Ervin Laszlo 


winning Schubert waltzes, the quietly 
melancholy mood of Debussy’s Des 
Pas sur la Neige, the shimmering 
hues of the same composer’s Les 
Tierces Alternées, the brilliantly shiit- 
ing rhythms of the Szymanowski 
work, and the well sustained and 
musically inflected melodic lines of 
the slow movements in Brahm«s's 
sonata. 

The disturbing factor in Miss 
Paul’s playing seemed to stem from 
lapses of control, when the music 
became blurred as if it had slipped 
out of focus. Inner voices faded 
away; rhythmic figures lost their 
sharpness; rubatos developed jerki- 
ness; and easy-going rhythms. becan e 
tense and constricted—vagaries th 
appeared and disappeared within brit f f 
passages and where in correspondir g 
places they had not appeared before 

—— Fhe 


Bach Aria Group 
Town Hall, Oct. 31 


This season the Bach Aria Grou», 
directed by William H. Scheide, s 
combining forces with the Saidenberg 
Little Symphony to present a Bach 
festival of four concerts. The schec- 
uled programs include three complete 
cantatas, three Brandenburg concertos, 
the Concerto for Oboe, Violin, and 
String Orchestra, in C minor, and the 
Suite in B minor, for flute and strings, 
in addition to miscellaneous arias and 
duets from the cantatas. 

The first program listed two com- 
plete cantatas, No. 82, Ich habe genuy 
and No. 166. Wo gehe st du hin?, with 
arias from: six other cantatas. The 
performances of the four singers, Jean 
Carlton, soprano; Margaret Tobias, 
contralto; Robert Harmon, tenor ; and 
Norman Farrow, bass-baritone, were 
at no time exceptional. Mr. Farrow’s 
delivery of Cantata No. 82 was tech- 
nically adecuate, but uninspired. Miss 
Tobias’ projection of the deep concern 
of Wenn kommt der Tag, from Can- 
tata No. 70, Wachet! betet! betet! 
machet!, would have been more effec- 
tive had she not indulged in crooning. 
The happiest moments of the evening 
were provided by Julius Baker, flutist, 
and Robert Bloom, oboist, both of 
whom plzyed their portions of the ac 
companiments with superb artistry 

-A 


H. 


Ervin Laszlo, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Oct, 31 


A remarkably mature pianist at 
eighteen, Ervin Laszlo displayed an 
amazing structural grasp in his play- 
ing of a program. that included two 
major works—Schumann’s Sonata in 
G minor, Op> 22, and Beethoven's 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Dalecroze: 


,, By Urana CLARKE 


HE importance of teachers and 

teaching is a matter of common 

agreement. The individual im- 
portance of any one teacher, however, 
is seldom great enough to make his 
name and work known beyond the 
immediate circle of his pupils and 
friends. Emile Jaques-Dalcroze was 
a significant exception to the rule. 
The news of his death on July 2, 
1950, at the age of 85, was as much 
a matter of wide international inter- 
est as the death of a well-known con- 
cert artist or actor. His vitality and 
originality as an educator had _ pro- 
vided a new source of musical under- 
siariding for his thousands of’ pupils, 
and through them for thousands of 
others, in a chain reaction that has 
continued into many corners of the 
world. 

Emile Jaques was born in Vienna 
on July 6, 1865. When he was eight, 
lis family returned to his father’s 
native city of Geneva, Switzerland, 
aid it was there that the boy re- 
ceived his conventional education. As 


he grew older, the general course at 
te college and university were only 
a background for his main interest, 


tie study of music—particularly mu- 
cal composition. In his school days 
le became known for two traits that 
jersisted throughout his life, a ques- 
tioning attitude toward accepted tra- 
ditions and an apparently incurable 
love of practical joking. This latter 
‘ropensity was illustrated in flamboy- 
nt fashion when Emile Jaques was 
till in his teens. A travelling circus 
ind a_ wealthy Oriental potentate 
rrived in Geneva at the same time. 
Emile Jaques saw no reason to miss 


the circus merely because he lacked 
funds to buy a ticket. On a sheet of 
stationery from the hotel at which 


he prince was: staying he wrote a 
iote to the circus management to 
the effect that the royal party would 
attend a performance on the follow- 
ing day. When the time came, Emile 
Jaques and some of his fellow-stu- 
dents at the university improvised 
robes and turbans from sheets, and 
proceeded imperially to the best seats, 
conversing animatedly in pig Latin 
The deception succeeded without a 
hitch 


ITH a university degree and a 
conservatory diploma in his pos- 
session, at an age when many young 
people were scarcely beginning their 
higher education, young Emile Jaques 


went to Paris, where he undertook 
further study in musical composition 
with Léo Delibes, the composer of 


Coppélia and Lakmé. His work with 
Delibes was not enough to occupy him, 
however, for his boundless curiosity 
and energy needed other outlets. One 
of these he found in the investiga- 
tion of a subject little explored by 
musicians of the 1880s, the problem 
of the means of musical expression. 
Emile Jaques put himself under the 


tutelage of Mathis Lussy, a Swiss 
musician and aesthetician living in 
Paris. Lussy had spent.tweity years 


listening to great artists in all 
branches of musical performance, tak- 
ing notes on their devices of expres- 
sion, and comparing the playing of 
each artist with that of others and 
with the composers’ itidications in the 
scores. He incorporated his conclu- 
sions in a book entitled Musical Ex- 
pression, a scholarly study of the 
natural motions of melody, harmony, 
and rhythm. His findings are still 
valuable and they were even more 
valuable in the nineteenth century, 
when virtuoso performers were still 
less concerned with the intellectual 
aspects of music than they are today. 

Lussy was the first to suggest 


answers to many of the questions 
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Rhythm In A Chain Reaction 


about rhythmic and melodic accentua- 
tion that had arisen in Emile Jaques’s 
mind, From Lussy, the younger mu- 
sician derived a basis for the clear 
treatment of anacrusis, crusis, and 
metacrusis that later marked the sys- 
tematic method of Dalcroze Rythmics. 


(“Crusis” means accent; “anacrusis,” 
before the accent; “metacrusis,” after 


the accent. A simple illustration is 
provided by the first line of the 
National Anthem. The two eighth- 
notes on “O” constitute an anacrusis 
to the crusis, “say.” “Can” is meta- 
crusic, and “you” is an anacrusis in 
preparation for the next crusis on 
“see.”) The understanding of mu- 
sical motion opened to him by Lussy 
gave Emile Jaques a secure start in 
building his own conception of the 
physical aspects of musical interpre- 
tation. 


N. addition 
sition with 
theory with 
voted his 
Francaise, 
watching 
tragedian 
comedian 
Francois 


to his study of 
Delibes and of musical 
Lussy, Emile Jaques de- 
attention to the Comédie 

where he delighted in 
such eminent actors as the 
Denis-Stanislas Talbot, the 
Francois St. Germain, and 
Jules Edmond Got, an artist 
who in the course of fifty years on 
the French stage had won awards for 
his exceptional attainments in both 
comic and tragic acting. Partly as a 
result of his great interest in the 
theatre, Emile Jaques obtained a_po- 
sition as director of a theatre orches 
tra in Algiers when he was only 
twenty vears old. 

The schedule of rehearsals and 
performances in Algiers left him with 
time to wander about the city 
and its environs, seeking out native 
orchestras and listening to their 
strange instruments and their even 
stranger melodies and rhythms. The 
music of the Arabs did not fit con- 
veniently into the past experience of 
the former music student from Gen- 
eva and Paris, and he experienced 
difficulties when he tried to write 
down what he had heard. He did suc- 
ceed, however, in writing out the 


compo 


notation for a great deal of Arab 
music. Some years later the recol- 
lection of his perplexity over these 


melodies and rhythms was helpful in 
teaching his students to approach mu- 
sical ideas that were strange to them. 

Upon leaving Algiers, he went to 
Vienna, the city of his birth, for fur- 
ther study of composition with Rob- 
ert Fuchs and Anton Bruckner. In 
1892 the death of an instructor at 
the Geneva Conservatory led to his 
appointment as a member of the har- 
mony faculty in the school from which 
he had been graduated.. When he. be- 
gan his teaching in Geneva, he found 
that his questioning mind had carried 
him far in the ten years since he had 
left for Paris. He discovered that the 
students in the conservatory prepared 
their lessons slavishly, without hear- 
ing or really understanding the mu- 
sical implications, and without devel- 
oping any conception of the relation- 
ship of one musical subject to another 
or to instrumental performance. He 
concluded that the conventional meth- 
ods of instruction must be wrong, or 
at least inadequate. 


HE shortcomings of one of Emile 
Jaques’s most gifted students 
troubled him especially. The boy 


possessed unusual talent for the piano, 
an acute ear, and a much better sense 
of phrasing than most of his class 
mates, but he could not play in tempo 
One day Emile Jaques observed the 
manner in which his pupil walked 
down the street rhythmically and 
evenly, not with the halting, hurried 
movement which he used when play- 
ing the piano. He moved easily and 





Emile Jaques-Dalcroze 


evenly, using the natura! pendulum 
like swing of his whole body 

New insight always meant imme 
diate experimentation with Emile 


Jaques In this 
cerned that the young pianist’s inner 
rhythm was destroyed when he con 
fined his attention to ins fingers and 
the keyboard. Perhaps musical reac 
lions should be taught first to the 
whele body, Emile Jaques reflected, 
with only a later concentration on the 
parts of the body that were involved 
in Dlaying a particular instrument 
He persuaded a number of students 
to serve as guinea pigs in a class in 
“rhythmic walking.” They learned to 
express the beat (the basic meter) 
wth their arms and the individual 
rhythmic patterns with their feet. The 
unceasingly active nature of the work 
soon led to the practice of wearing ab 
breviated costumes, without 
stockings. Older members of the con- 
servatory faculty raised objections to 
the untraditional character of — the 
training. Pious residents of - Geneva 
raised even louder objections to the 
spectacle of young women in bloom 
ers and 


instance, he dis 


shoes or 


young men in bathing suits 
cavorting together barefooted 
At this same time Emile Jaques 


sought to develop a musically con- 
scious way of teaching solfége (ear- 
training and sight-singing) In the 
traditional conservatory classes the 
students spent their time reciting syl- 
lable names and reading exercises, 
gaining great facility of eve and 
tongue but very little else. They did 
not sing their exercises: they rattled 
them off as fast as they possibly could 
They received no drill in absolute 
pitch exercises or in musical dicta- 
tion. Emile Jaques undertook to de 
vise a method of teaching solfége that 
emphasized accurate memory of pitch 
rather than speed in recitation 

Opposition within the conservatory 
continued to be so strong that Emile 
Jaques withdrew from the faculty in 
1904 and founded his own school in 
a basement elsewhere in the city. The 
next year he was already able to give 
a demonstration of his work at a 
festival in the canton of Solothurn 
In 1906 he initiated a teacher-training 
course, This first normal course lasted 
only a few weeks: now 
teachers are required to spend two or 
three years in study. From the first, 
however, Emile Jaques encouraged 
his students and the exponents of his 
methods to return during the sum 
mers to gain new ideas from his ever 
developing curriculum and methodol 
ogy. 


WO key words entered Emile 
Jaques’s vocabulary at this period 
The term “eurhythmics,” as a descrip- 
tion of the method, was coined from 
Greek roots by John Harvey, of the 
University of Birmingham, England 


prospec tive 


“Eu” means good and “rhythmos” 
means symmetry of movement. This 
term is now considered a relic of an 
early stage, and is no longer exten- 
sively used. In French-speaking coun- 
tries the method is called “la ryth- 
mique,” and in the United States it 
is now known as “rythmics” (without 
the first “h’’) 

The other new word was “Dal- 
croze.” The family name of Jaques 
is a common one in Switzerland. The 
ancestors of Emile Jaques lived in 
Sainte Croix, a region high up in the 
Jura mountains. From “de la Croix 








he devised “Daleroze,” and added it 
with a hyphen to his last name, call 
ing himself Emile Jaques-D \ roze in 
cistinetion from the other members 
of the extensive Jaques fat 

ager, hard-working students were 
not enough to misure the ntiun 
success of Jaques-Daleroze’s new form 
ot MUSK teaching He needed the 
backing of a strong organization, to 
relieve his mind of worry about finan 
cial and administrative problet In 
1910, Wolf Dohrn and his brothes 
Harald offered to build, a complete 
college pone llerau, ysl of Dre 
len The =r gual ux Apts it laque 
Daleroze tt. e to leave Gene 
but this was not a ditlicult move to 
face, since the antagonism of his 
wiversaries made living in Geneva 
nore t o happy 

The College of Helleran, with fa 
cilities for five hundred students on 
Its spacious, beautiful grounds, was 
led:cated to the study ot 
poetry, and dance Young peo] le came 
from all parts of Europe to live and 
study in a climate of new ideals that 
were upsetting to conventional ped 
gogues but that. case ye linn isi 
new understanding “and freedor 
those who were open-minded. = The 
composer E:rnest’ Bloch and the dane 


Nijinsky and Mary Wig- 
Hellerau The con 
. distinguished vi 
artists as 
Max Reinhardt, 


and Serge Diag 


ers Vaslay 
man studied at 
stant procession ol 
itors included such 
Bernard Shaw, 
Serge Rachmaninoff, 
lett 


(1COTLE 


OURS were long and work was 

strenuous at Hellerau. The day 
hegan at seven in the morning wit! 
Swedish gymnastics before breakfast 
The .central part’ of the Daleroze 
training occupied the whole morning, 
in three fifty-minute classes separated 


by ten-minute rest periods, First came 
rhythmic movement, then  solfég 
then—for those who were prepared 


fo meet. its 


tion at the 


requyrements-+improvisa 
piano. Each morning a 


single problem was approached from 
three different points of attack in the 
three classes. The afternoon sched 


ule was less formal but quite as full, 
with individual practice, choral re- 
hearsdls, and ensemble playing. Stu- 
lents were encouraged to 
many evenings. as possible in 
Dresden, attending opera perform 
ances, orchestra concerts, and recitals 

The congenial project at Hellerau 
nded abruptly at the beginning of 
the first World War. Jaques-Daleroze 
signed a paper censuring the German 
government, and was forced.to leave 
the country. Returning to Geneva, he 
found that the widespread recogni 
tion of his work in Hellerau had 
made the residents of the 
willing to endure hin He set about 


spend as 
nearby 


Swiss cits 


establishing the Institut Jaques-Dal 
croze, which has been the home of the 
enterprise ever since. Important de 
cisions and rulings affecting Daleroze 
teachers throughout the world are 


promulgated from Geneva—in recent 
vears by a group of teachers rather 
than by Jaques-Dalcroze himself. The 
name of Dalcroze is carefully safe 

guarded and may be used only by 


(Continued on page 38) 
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EDUCATION in NEW YORK 





The Juilliard School of Music Fri- 
day evening concert series began with 
a concert on Nov. 3 by the school 
orchestra, conducted by Jean Morel, 
in which David Diamond’s Third 
Symphony was given its first New 
York performance. 


The Queens College opera work- 
shop has commissioned two faculty 
members to write an opera, which it 
plans to produce in the spring. Called 
The Caliph’s Clock and based on a 
story by John Bennett, the opera 
libretto is being written by Joseph 
Machlis and the music by Leo Kraft. 


The National Association of 
Teachers of Singing conducted work- 
shops for vocal teachers and guests 
in three centers during August—the 
University of California in Los 
Angeles, Indiana University, and Con- 
necticut College. Plans for increas- 
ing the number of workshops in fu- 
ture years are already under way. 


The Manhattan School of Music 
opera workshop will give two per- 
formances in English of The Mar- 
riage of Figaro during the season. 
Friedrich Schorr heads the opera and 
voice departments, and Ralph Her- 
bert stages the workshop productions. 


The Board of Education of New 
York City has approved a_ plan 
whereby teachers will receive credit 
for attendance at the New Friends 
of Music series of sixteen concerts 
in Town Hall and a related lecture 
series delivered by Daniel A. Wolfert. 


Herbert Fischer is offering courses 
in operatic acting and is planning to 
organize concert productions of 
operas. At one time assistant direc- 
tor to Max Reinhardt in Berlin, he 
has been stage director for several 
German and Czechoslovakian munici- 
pal theatres, production and casting 
director for the Berlin Culture 
League, and instructor and director 
of the Stamford, Conn., Community 
Theatre. 


The New York College of Music 
sponsored a performance on Oct. 7 
of Gounod’s Faust by the Alexander 
Kipnis Opera Group. 


William Hughes has returned 
from Europe, where he accompanied 
Blanche Thebom in recital. He will 
also tour the United States with the 
mezzo-soprano, and he accompanied 
Mona Paulee in her recent Town 
Hall program. 


Robert Schenk, who directed the 
musical activities of Camp Adea- 
wonda at Spring Lake, Me., last sum- 
mer, has resumed his teaching at his 
New York studio. He has also re- 
opened his classes in Short Hills, N. 
J.; he has begun rehearsals with the 
Maplewood Symphony Club; and he 
will organize and direct the music de- 
partment of the Carteret School, 
West Orange, N. J. 


_Adelphi College has added Harry 
Glantz, solo trumpeter of the NBC 
Symphony, to its staff of instructors. 


Carlos Salzedo’s summer school 
for harpists in Camden, Me., cele- 
brated its twentieth anniversary this 
summer. Thirty-seven students at- 
tended this year. 


Felix Van Dyck, pianist, and Resa 
Van Dyck, soprano, have opened their 
Carnegie Hall studio for the season. 
Mr. Van Dyck has also been engaged 
as accompanist by the violinist Juan 
Manén. 


Ralph Leopold began a series of 
six lecture-recitals on the music of 
Wagner’s operas at his studio on 
Nov. 7. The series continues weekly 
on Tuesday evenings. The pianist will 
be heard with the Brooklyn Chamber 
Music Society on Dec. 17. 


Karin Branzell’s pupil Nell Rankin, 
mezzo-soprano, won the first prize of 
1,000 Swiss francs for opera singers 
in the recent annual international 
music contest in Geneva. 


Betsy Culp Dornay reports that 
Lucille Manners, soprano, gave a 
series of recitals in Richmond, Va., 
during August and September, and 
that Marian Farina, mezzo-soprano, 
will make her New York debut in 
Carnegie Recital Hall on Novy. 19. 


Millicent Frances Kieckner, teacher 
of singing, presented some of her 
pupils in a concert version of Faust 
as the first of a series of Sunday 
afternoon musicales. The singers in- 
cluded Cathleen Farrington, Eleanor 
Willis, José Fernando, Mark Farring- 
ton, and Adam Miller. 


The La Forge-Berémen Studios 
announce that Frank La Forge has 
returned to New York from the 
West Coast, where he appeared in 
recital with Lily Pons, who included 
in her programs two of his songs. 
Mr. La Forge’s pupil Walter Cassel, 
baritone of the New York City Opera 
Company, gave a recital in Stamford, 
Conn., recently, and Thomas Mullady, 
pupil of Ernesto Bertimen, gave a 
piano recital in the La Forge-Bert- 
men studios on Sept. 17 


Mieczysiaw Munz, pianist and 
teacher, returned recently from Mexi- 
co to begin teaching again in his 
New York studio. 


Emanuel Ondricek has reopened 
his violin studio in Carnegie Hall. 
Advanced students will have an oppor- 
tunity to rehearse with the Ondricek 
Violin Artists Ensemble of New 
York, which he conducts. 


Anne Hull, who teaches classes in 
piano ensemble at Juilliard School of 
Music, has just had published by Carl 
Fischer, Inc., her two-piano tran- 
scription of Bach’s chorale-prelude In 
dir ist Freude. 


James M. Price reports that his 
pupil Jean Bal, soprano, is appearing 
in the musical comedy Call Me Ma- 
dam. Mary Jane Orth, Athea Kirk- 
ham, Doris Fishwick, and Harold 
Warren have been engaged for musi- 
cal productions; Albert Woods and 
Robert Free have been engaged as 
church soloists; and Margaret Ann 
Forbes has been soloist for several 
New Jersey organizations. 


Paola Novikova, teacher of sing- 
ing. announces that her pupil Erna 
Gwillim has received a Griffith Foun- 
dation award and will give her first 
recital on Nov. 19 in Newark. 


The Mannes Music School is pre- 
senting a series of fifteen lectures by 
Sam Morgenstern on the composer 
and his orchestra. Illustrations are 
provided by recordings and by mem- 
bers of the school orchestra. 


The Carl Friedberg Alumni Asso- 
ciation has awarded a scholarship to 
Leonard Hungerford, Australian 
pianist now living in Englewood, N 
J., for study with Mr. Friedberg dur- 
ing the 1950-51 season. 


The Chatham Square Music 
School, directed by Samuel Chotzin- 
off, has added Jan Gorbaty, pianist, 
and Nicoline Zedeler-Mix, violinist, 
to its faculty. 


Orest Sergievsky presented a pro- 
gram called Dance Varieties in his 
studio on Oct. 


The Brooklyn Chamber Music So- 
ciety opened its season at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music on Oct. 22 
with a program that included Boro- 
din’s Second String Quartet, Boell- 
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mann’s Trio in G major, Ravel's 
Sonata for Violin and Cello, and 
Weber’s Clarinet Quintet. 


Pace College has engaged UH. 
Thomas Miller, president of the In- 
ternational Choir Directors’ League, 
as director of the college glee club. 


Rosalie Miller, teacher of singing, 
has reopened her studio in New York 
for the new 
season. She 
spent the sum- 
mer months in 
Chicago as a 
member of the 
faculty of 
Roosevelt Col- 
lege. During 
the coming 
months she will 
continue to 
teach there by 
commut- 
ing every other 
week to the 
Mid - Western 
city to spend two days at the college. 
Two of Miss Miller’s pupils, Regina 
Resnik and Anne Bollinger, have been 
retained as members of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company for the 1950- 
51 season. 


CHICAGO 


The Fine Arts Quartet of the 
American Broadcasting Company is 
offering a prize of $400 for a new 
composition for string quartet. The 
competition is open to residents of the 
United States and Canada, and entries 
will be accepted until March 31, 1951. 
Details are available from Rex Mau- 
pin, Music Director, American Broad- 

casting Company, Inc., 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6. 


The Illinois Federation of Music 
Clubs opera workshop presented Kurt 
Weill’s Street Scene, in Curtiss Hall 
on Oct. 21. Constance Neville-Johns 
is the workshop director, and Howard 
Groth was guest conductor for the 
performance. 





Rosalie Miller 





Chicago Musical College h a s 
opened a Hyde Park branch of its 
preparatory school. It is under the 
management of Donald Wenzlaff and 
Felix Ganz, co-directors of the main 
preparatory school. Besides providing 
a more convenient location for stu- 
dents who live in the Hyde Park 
district, the school will offer a lecture 
series for adults on symphonic music. 
Grant Fletcher, composer, and con- 
ductor of the college symphony, has 
been appointed chairman of the 
American music department of the 
Illinois Federation of Music Clubs. 


The Chicago Public Library = music 
department exhibited during October 
a collection of musical instruments 
used by Indians of the United States. 
In November it is showing instru- 
ments used by Indians of Latin 
America. All the material is the prop- 
erty of Elizabeth Ayres Kidd, of 
Glenview, II. 


The College of Jewish Studies is 
conducting an Institute of Jewish 
Music during the 1950-51 season. 
With the co-operation of the Cantors 


Association of Chicago, the college is. 


offering three courses for prospective 
or practicing cantors—Jewish Music 
through the Ages, a series of lectures 
by Leon Stein; Prayer Modes and 
Chants, conducted by Cantors Theo- 
dore Greenberg and Moses J. Silver- 
man; and the History and Develop- 
ment of Jewish Liturgy, conducted by 
Judah Rosenthal, 


Barat College, Lake Forest, Ill. 
has announced the addition of Walter 
Stults and Ilse Maren to the staff of 
the department of music. During the 
absence of the head of the depart- 
ment, John Becker, the acting head 


will be Max Benaroya. Mr. Becker 
has gone to Rome, where he will de- 
liver three lectures at the Interna- 
tional Conference of Catholic Artists. 


Barre Hill has returned to Chicago 
after his fourth seasor as head of the 
voice and opera departments of the 
National Music “amp «1 Interlochen. 
He is a member of the ‘oic? faculty 
of the American Conservatory of 
Music and artistic director of Opera 
at Eight-thirty, a Chicago group that 
made its debut last spring. 


The Chicago Sunday Evening Club 
Choir, directed by Edgar Nelson, 
made its first appearance this season 
when the club began its 44th vear, in 
Orchestra Hall on Oct. 1. The soloists 
are Maud Nosler, soprano; Lillian 
Chookasian, contralto; William Mil- 


ler, tenor; and Gerald Smith, bari- 
tone. 
The University of Chicago presen- 


ted the Collegium Musicum di Roma, 
Renato Fasano, conductor, in the 
opening concert, on Oct. 7, of its 
concert series in Leon Mandel Hall. 


OTHER CENTERS 


Viktor Fuchs, teacher of singing in 
Hollywood, Calif., has reopened his 
studio after conducting a group of 
24 of his students in a tour of 
European musical centers and festi- 
vals during the past summer. This 
fall Mr. Fuchs is establishing a tele- 
vision opera school at the Southern 
California School of Music and Arts, 
and he will stage his own versions of 
Offenbach’s Fortunio’s Love Song, 
the same composer’s The Husband at 
the Door, and Mozart’s The Im- 
presario, 





Mu Phi Epsilon presented its annual 
scholarship award to Penelope Coffey, 
of North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, as the outstanding senior of the 
year among all chapters of the 
sorority. Another annual scholarship 
award was given to Camilla D. 
Heller, of Appleton, Wis., as the out- 
standing girl musician at the National 
Music Camp at Interlochen last sum- 
mer. 


The University of Wisconsin, in 
Madison, has appointed Robert E. 
Crane, composer and teacher at the 
Eastman School of Music, to the staff 
of its school of music. 


The University of Texas, in Austin, 
presented Fritz Heitmann in an organ 
recital on Oct. 11. Mr. Heitmann de- 
voted his program to Bach’s The Art 
of Fugue. 


The Boston Symphony has made a 
series of five dress rehearsals avail- 
able to student subscribers from four- 
teen educational institutions of greater 
Boston. According to the orchestra's 
manager, George Judd, the series was 
organized because the regular con- 
certs were already fully subscribed, 
and too many music students were 
unable to get subscriptions. 


The National Association of 
Schools of Music will not meet dur- 
ing the convention of the Music 
Teachers National Association as in 
former years. Instead it will hold its 
26th annual convention separately, at 
the Hotel Netherland Plaza in Cin- 
cinnati on Nov. 24, 25 and 26. 


The Cincinnati Conservatory 
Alumni Association announces that 
John W. Haussermann, Jr., composer, 
has accepted an appointment as hon- 
orary director to the association's 
board of directors. 


Indiana University lias added seven 
faculty members to the staff of the 
school of music—Willi Apel, eo 
Davis, Rita LaPlante, Doris M. Gil- 
christ, Susan Bowers, Frederick S. 
Baldwin, Jr., and Archie L. Black. 

Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, 
lowa, has been able to repair and en- 


(Continued on page 28) 
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cuss READING 


Teacher of Singing 


5 years Bel Canto with Giuseppe DeLuca 
120 West 87th St., N.¥.C. TR7-7573 


DR. HENRY D. REIGHLIN 


Teacher of Singing 
Teacher of many famous singers 
8 West 76th St., New York TR 7-7877 
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VERE and VIRGINIA RICHARDS 
Member NYSTA and NATS 


830 Carnegie Hall New York City Cl. 7-3763 


ROMANO ROMANI 


Coach—Teacher of Voice 
Teacher of ROSA PONSELLE, 
FLORENCE QUARTARARO end others 
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113 W. 57th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 


EMILIO A. ROXAS 
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Member: NATS*‘and NYST 
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The San Francisco Conservatory 
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and Diploma Courses 
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Teacher of Denise Dubos, 
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Voice Teacher 
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large its chapel organ, damaged by a 
storm last May, through a gift to the 
college from the estate of the late 
Nellie R. Sherwood, of Cedar Rapids. 


The Peabody Conservatory of 
Music Baltimore, Md., has four new 
members on the faculty of its ad- 
vanced department—George Markey, 
organist; Joseph E. Fischer, trum- 
peter; Jan Tomasow, violinist and 
conductor of the conservatory orches- 
tra; and Donald Palosky, director of 
instrumental music in the school- 
music department and conductor of 
the conservatory band. 


The Oberlin Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, Oberlin, Ohio, with the co-opera- 
tion of the American String Teachers 
Association, conducted a conference 
for string players on Oct. 28 and 29. 
Elizabeth Green, of the University of 
Michigan, and Ivan Galamian, of the 
Juilliard School of Music, conducted 
forums and served as consultants. The 
conservatory orchestra, David Rk. 
Robertson, conductor, and two cham- 
ber-music ensembles were heard, 


The Pennsylvania College for 
Women, in Pittsburgh, reports that 
almost half of the 150 students who 
enrolled in its laboratory school of 
music this fall are taking instruction 
in string instruments. 


The Cleveland Institute of Music 
presented Marie Simmelink Kraft, 
mezzo-soprano, in a song recital on 
Oct. 4. Accompanied by Marianne 
Matousek Mastics, she included in 
her program new songs by Marcel 
Dick, Wayne Barlow, Theodore 
Chanler, and Herbert Elwell. In a 
concert of contemporary music pre- 
sented by the institute on Oct. 18, 
Mrs. Kraft also took part in a per- 
formance of Elwell’s Blue Symphony 
for Voice and. String Quartet. 
Scriabin’s Seventh Piano Sonata, 
played by Arthur Loesser, and Pro- 
kofieff’s Quintet, Op. 39, completed 
the program. 


The University of Toronto has ap- 
pointed George Frederick Loughlin as 
associate professor in its department 
of music. He will teach piano, organ, 
and composition. 


The Baldwin-Wallace College, 
Berea, Ohio, presented a special Bach 
Festival from Nov. 10 to 12, as a 
supplement to the annual Bach festi- 
val it gave last June, in observance 
of the bicentenary of the composer's 
death. The programs comprised the 
works selected by Bach for publica- 
tion—the four parts of the Klavier- 
bung, the six Schtbler chorales for 


organ, the Musical Offering, the 
variations on Vom Himmel Hoch for 
organ, and the Art of Fugue. 


The College of Saint Teresa, 
Winona, Minn., has added Helen Jo 
Williams to the faculty of its music 
department as a teacher of singing 
and director of the choral club. 


The New England Conservatory of 
Music has reformed its music ed- 
ucation department. Leta F. Whit- 
ney is now supervisor of the de- 
partment, according to Harrison Kel- 
ler, director of the school, and the 
faculty includes Josephine Bar- 
nett, G. Wright Briggs, Lorna Cooke 
de Varon, Malcolm H. Holmes, Her- 
bert H. Silverman, and Augustus D. 
Zanzig. 


The Oregon State Music Teachers’ 
Association, in a meeting at Lewis 
and Clark College, conferred life 
memberships on five ‘people long active 
in Portland’s musical life. They were 
Frederick Goodrich, Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Denton, Mrs. Charles Swensen, 
and Jocelyn Foulkes. Miss Foulkes is 
a piano teacher and Portland corre- 
spondent for MusicAL AMERICA. 


The St, Louis Institute of Music 
has appointed Harry Farbman, as- 
sistant conductor and concertmaster 
of the St. Louis Symphony, a mem- 
ber of the faculty. 


French Organizations 
Announce Two Contests 


Paris.—Two competitions to be 
conducted in France have been an- 
nounced. The first is the Marguérite 
Long-Jacques Thibaud international 
contest for pianists and_ violinists, 
which will be held in Paris from 
June 20 to 30, 1951. Candidates may 
be from fifteen to 32 years of age, 
and registration should be made by 
May 15. Details of the contest are 
available from the Secretariat du 
Concours International, 45 Rue La 
Boétie, Paris (8°), France. 

The city of Lille and the Lille divi- 
sion of La Radiodiffusion Francaise 
have combined to offer prizes for un- 
published compositions, including har- 
monizations of folk songs, for a cap- 
pella chorus. Works: may be from 
five to eight minutes long and may 
be written for mixed, men’s, women’s, 
or children’s ensembles. Entries 
should be submitted by Dec. 31 to 
Radio-Lille, 36, Boulévard de la 


Liberté, Lille, France. First prize for 
the folk-song harmonization is. Zoe 
000 francs. Four prizes will be 
awarded wholly orignal works 
200,000, 150,000, 75,000, and 50,000 
francs. 





After an operetta performance in Houston are (front row) Jay Blackton, the 


conductor; Bettye Hairston, soprano; 
her teacher; (back row) W. L. Under- 


York Singing Teachers’ Association, 


Solon Alberti, president of the New 


wood, local music critic; Lillian Cooper, Houston voice teacher; Mrs. Hair- 
ston; and Mrs. Blackton. Mr. Alberti held voca! seminars in the Texas city 


University Acquires 
Books on Organ-Building 


UrBANA-CHAMPAIGN, ILL. — The 
University of Illinois has purchased 
a collection of more than 700 volumes 
on the subject of organ building and 
manufacture. They were bought from 
James C. Andrew, graduate of the 
university's library school and a mem- 
ber of the library staff at the Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory. The 
collection includes all the major pub- 
lications in English, German, French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Dutch, on this 
subject, and representative works in 
seven other languages. 


New Organ Dedicated at 
Central Presbyterian Church 


On Oct. 10, Hugh Giles played the 
dedicatory recital on the new four- 
manual Moller organ at the Centr =l 
Presbyterian Church. Mr. Giles’ pro- 
gram was the first in a series which 
will include recitals by Flor Peeter 
Oct. 19; Catherine Crozier, Nov. 2: 
Clarence Dickinson, Nov. 14; Claire 
Coci, Jan. 23; Richard Purvis, Fe’) 
20; and Virgil Fox, April 18. 


ROBERT TABORI 


Teacher of Singing 
Specialist > Voice Correction and 
evelopment 


61 W. 88 St., NY 23, N.Y. TR 7-3081 
AAGOT 


THARALDSEN 


Pianist—Teacher 
also Adult Beginners 
STEINWAY HALL N. Y. 





SH 5-4962 


wa THORNER 


Voice Placement 


Teacher of John Feeney, Christina Lind, 
Paul Shiers, Resy Herrmann. 


152 W. 57 St., NY 19 CO 5-8909 
LOUISE 


VOCCOLI 


Soprano-Opera and Concert Artist 
Teacher of Singing 


From the first vocal step to the debut. 
Metropolitan Opera Studio 67 


LO 4-2717 


LOIS WANN 


Oboist—Teacher 
415 W. 118th St., N.Y.C. AC 2-0852 


ranny WARBURG 


Coach-Accompanist 
Concert-Opera in 4 languages 


41 WwW. 82 St. (Apt. 7D) NY TR 4-2536 TR 4-2536 


Prof. ANGELA WESCHLER 


GUIDANCE FOR PIANO TEACHERS 
Teaching Aids for Practising and 
Prospective Piano Teachers 
im W. 71 St., N.Y.C. SChuyler 4-7678 


LIL! WEXBERG 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
" Voice Placement 


Faculty N. Y. College of Music 
Studio: 58 E. 86 St., NY 28 BU 8-7791 








IRENE WILLIAMS 


Discoverer & Teacher of 
MARIO LANZA 


Vocal Studio: 1305 Spruce St. 
Phila. 7, Pa. Phone Pen. 5-3459 


DR. KONRAD WOLFF 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Member Faculty Westchester Cons. of Music 
Instruction in sight readinj—accompanying, 
keyboard harmony and chamber music. 
336 Fort Washington Ave., N. Y. 33, N. Y. 
WA 7-4622 


ame WRIGHT 


Teaches self-confidence—freedom from self- 
consciousness. Private lessons. Initial con- 
sultation without charge. 


34 E. 50th St., N.Y.C. PL 3-4800 
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Sonata in E flat, Op. 31, No. 3—as 
well as a group of Chopin études, 
Ross Lee Finney’s Fantasy, and items 
by Ravel and Liszt. The spontaneity 
and abandon with which the young 
pianist approached every. work had 
perhaps its most impressive results in 
the first movement of the Schumann 
sonata. He took it at a furious pace 
and played it with a‘sense of the rela- 
tive importance of motive develop- 
ment and passage-work that seemed to 
belie the loose framework of the 
movement and give it a feeling of 
great conciseness ; and the slow move- 
ment showed his poetic _ sense. 
Throughout the evening, the pianist 
built cohesive, expressive structures, 
whether he was dealing with a 
Becthoven sonata or a Liszt rhapsody. 

Mr. Laszlo displayed excellent tech- 
nique and tone, though they were not 
of the transcendent quality one might 
desire from so gifted a musician. He 
executed some breathtaking octaves 
in Liszt’s Rhapsody No. 6, and in the 
las' movement of the Beethoven sona- 
ta ie showed himself capable of clear 
finserwork. Yet by and large his 
articulation was not particularly pre- 
cise, and there were muddy details in 
virtually every work. Lightness of 
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Classes in Ballet for: 
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EILEEN O'CONNOR 


156 W. 56th St., N.Y CO 5-9545 


JEAN ERDMAN SCHOOL 
OF CONCERT DANCE 


Technique, Composition and Production 
Workshop 


77 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





CH 3-9880 


Special Training in Operatic Roles 
by the Teachers of many Opera Stars 


ARTHUR MAHONEY and 
THALIA MARA 


Ballet Repertory 
117 W. 54th St., N.Y. 19, N.Y., Clrele 5-9332 
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a director of 
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tough and a real pianiss'mo tone were 
absent, especially in 


SE Picuously 
© gp CTiopin’s Etude, Op. 25, No. 1, and 


Ravel's Jeux d’Eau. 
A. B. 


Thomas Brockman, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov, 1 


Thomas Brockman showed himself 
to be a poised and assured musician, 
though by no means a finished one. 
His finger work was precise, his 
rhythmic reading exact, and his sense 
of melodic profile chiseled; his play- 
ing, in general, was never less than 
smart and polished. But for all its 
cleanliness, the pianist’s work lacked 
animation and genuine musical fancy 

In a 


program containing Samuel 
Barber’s Sonata, Op. 26; groups by 
Schubert, Chopin and Debussy; and 


individual works by Bart6k and Pro- 
kofieff, Mr. Brockman clearly demon- 
strated that he was able to color a 
line brightly, give it shape and make it 
move. His language was a direct one; 
he knew the piano sound he wanted 
and he knew how to get it. 

Actually, however, Mr. Brockman 
was a little heavy handed. He sub- 
stituted loudness for climax, and there 
was not a patiently paced crescendo at 
any time. His left hand was especially 
ponderous, and since this, in most of 
his offerings, dictated the expressive 
style of the melodic line it, too, often 
lacked grace. But though he was 
noisy, he was not opposed to an occa- 
sional elegant reverie. 


Mr. Barber's Sonata, a nervous 


piece which blends a welter of dis- 
parate harmonic and rhythmic ele- 
ments, found Mr. Brockman in excel- 


lent form. Not for a moment did he 
let its contrasts and tensions out of 


hearing. 
—J. S. H. 


Yara Bernette, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Nov, 1 


Yara Bernette’s program was built 
around three sonatas—Beethoven’s Op. 
8la, Schumann’s Op. 22, and Pro- 
kofieff’s Op. 28, No. 3. In addition, 
she offered Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy 
and Fugue, two Brahms pieces, De- 
bussy’s Pour le Piano, and three of 
Prokofieff’s Visions Fugitives. The 
Brazilian pianist performed with 
praiseworthy technical control and 
clarity. Tonally, her playing had body 
and warmth, except in the fortissimos, 
which 


were a little dry, and her 
chords were sharply defined. Mu- 
sically, her performances were care- 


fully thought out and specific in ex- 
ecution. Where it was required, there 
was brio and speed. But the domi- 
nant impression left by the recital was 
one of deliberation. Quite often Miss 
Bernette played her phrases without 
nuance. She did not employ a very 
wide dynamic range throughout the 
evening; and all the music was ap- 
proached in the same calculated style. 
This style was admirably suited to the 
Bach fugue, which she opened with a 
tempo she could maintain throughout 
the work without loss of clarity. 
Equally impressive was the Prokofieff 
sonata, in which the themes were 
thrown into bold relief and textures 
were carefully contrasted. The 
edie and Schumann sonatas, al- 
though efficiently played, wanted more 
warmth, nuance, and tens‘on to bring 
them to life. 

-R. E. 


OTHER RECITALS 


RutH KLINGMAN, soprano; Carnegie 
Recital Hall, Oct. 19. 

MicHAit Fokine, baritone; Carl 
Fischer Hall, Oct. 20. 

Oscar SHUMSKY, violinist, and Lro- 
POLD MITTMAN, pianist; Carnegie 
Recital Hall, Oct. 20. 

ANA Maria RELANO, soprano; 
Hall, Oct. 20. 

Marie LAYNE, soprano; 
cital Hall, Oct. 21. 
HoMeErR Donouoo, tenor ; 

Hall, Oct. 22 

ALBERT SEARS, pianist ; 

cital Hall, Oct. 24. 


Town 
Carnegie Re- 
Carl Fischer 


Carnegie Re- 


HapLey ABERNATHY, 
negie Hall, Oct. 26. 

LupMILLA BeErkKwic, 
Hall, Oct. ‘28. 

MARIENKA MiICHNA, pianist; Car- 
negie Recital Hall, Oct. 29 


pianist; Car- 


pianist; Town 


Liu AN PINCKNEY, mezzo-soprano; 
Carl Fischer Hall, Oct. 29. 
Davin T. MeELts, pianist; Carnegie 


Recital Hall, 
Bloch Festival 
Arranged in Chicago 


Cuicaco.—An .Ernest Bloch 


Oct. 29. 


Festi- 


val Association has been formed here 


to sponsor a series of programs in 


honor ot the composer’s seventiet! 
birthday. Preliminary plans have beer 
made for five events—two progra! 

of chamber music, played by vari 

ensembles, on Nov. 28 and 29; the 
inclusion of two works in a ¢ 
Symphony: program, tinder the di 
tion of Rafael Kubelik, on Nov. 30 


and Dec. 1; a program of orchestt 





works, played by the Chicago Sy1 
phony, under the composer’s directi 
on Dec. 2; and a banquet wit! 


composer as guest of honor, on De 
Impetus for the festival came f 
—_ music lovers and from the Cl 
‘ago federation of the Unior 
yy an Hebrew Congregations 
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cxcor ASHMAN 


Accompanist :o Casals, Morini, 
ee Zimbalist, and many others. 
ning and Instruction in the 
rt of Accompanying. 
320 W. 86 St., N.Y.C. TR 7-1715 


awe BALSAM 


Coach & Accompanist 
Singers & Instrumentalists 
Available for New York Roatter 
23 W. 75th St., N.¥.C 


FLORENCE BARBO UF R 


Assistant to FRANCES mALDA for 4 years. 
Official pianist Cinn. Symphony; Fritz Reiner 

som se Faull—Ciaudia rs 
118 E. _S4th St. 5-5481 


wwe BELLINI 


Teacher of Singing 
Coach and Composer 
Studio—171 W. 71, (12 B) N. Y. 23 
SC 4-8926 


wwe Bergmann 


Pianist—Coach—Accom panist 
“One of the best accompanists of the present 
day.’’—-San Fran. Chronicle—A. Frankenstein, 


Nov. 1948 
205 W. “s7th St., N.¥.C. CI 7-4090 


went BLACK 


Accompanist to 
ka Milanov. Leonard Warren 
eae Dnt. Music Dept., Bloomington, Ind. 


FREDERICK BRIST 0 L 


Director Piano: Briarcliff Junior College 
ocal Coach—Stage Deportment 
ach of — > — sao 

111 88th St., A 2-0241 


“or ~ CAVE-COLE 


Pinnist—Coach—1ccompanist 
Chamber Music and Voice 
vecialist in Piano Sight-Readin 


205 . 57th St., N.Y. 19 Cir 7- “5420 


conn COMRIE 


Pianist—Coach—Accompanist 
Season 1949-50 Branzell. Kipnis, Kuliman 
Faculty: Finch Jr. & Adelphi Colleges _ 
199 So. Grove St., Freeport, L.1.— FR 8-6235) 


4 EDWARDS 


Coach—Accompanist 
French & ove Opera 
162 West 54 St., Cl 7-3287 


rwur EVANS 


Coach—Accompanist 
To many noted artists including: 
ae ae Creeks ane Melton 
37 W. 75 TR 3-1495 


OTTO GUTH 


Coach-Accompanist 
Faculty Mannes Music School 
276 W. 86th St., NYC TR 3-3432 


EDWARD HART 


coe ug to Kirsten Flagstad, Ellabelle 
Davis, na St, a Ezio Pinza. 
344 W. 72nd St. TR 7-4895 


ROBERT PAYSON q | L L 


ge tigen 
Teacher of Pian 


160 W. 73rd St., N.Y.C. 


CARROLL 








TR 7-6700 


HOLLISTER 


Song cengrteire—aregrem building 
Available New York Recitals 1950-51 


N. Y. Studio: 6 West 75 St. SC 4-1659 








WILLIAM H U G ® ES 


Coach and Aecompanist 


50 W. 67th St., N.Y.C. TR 3-8373 


FRITZ JAHODA 


Coach—Accompanist—Conductor 


420 Central Park W. AC 2-3898 


H. SPENCER Mc EVOY 


Accompanist—Coach 
Singers and Instrumentalists 


250 W. 88th St., N.¥.C. Y¥.C. TR 3-1808 


oro MITTMAN 


Pianist-Coach & Accompanist 
Instruction in the art of accompanying 


318 W. 77 St., N.Y.C. EN 2-3275 
LEON 
Accompanist 
214 W. 92nd St., N.Y.C. TR 3-5497 


ccoeR EEV ES 


Pianist-Coach-Accompanist — 
Available in New York, season 1950-5! 
for recitals and coaching. 


241 W. 71st St., N.Y.C. TR 3-3160 


STUART ROSS 


Coach—Accompanist 
Accompanist of Charles Kuliman, Patrice Munse! 


135 W. S8th St., N.Y.C. CI 6-8067 
THEODORE 


SCHAEFER 


Coach-Accompanist 
763 Greenwich, St., NYC CH 2-8314 


wwe SINGER 


Coach-Accompanist 


338 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. SC 4-5449 


BROOKS SMITH 


Coach—Accompanist 


318 E. 19th St., N.Y.C. OR 4-4819 


COLLINS SMITH 


Coach—Accompanist 
Accompanist to Jeanette MacDonald 
160 W. 73rd St., N. Y. 23 TR 7-6700 


PAUL 


ULANOWSKY 


Coach—Accompanist 


117 W. 12th St., N.Y.C. CH 2-5352 
Pianist — Coach 
Accompanist: Menuhin, Manen, Tauber 
and others. 
872 Carnegie Hall, NYC CO 5-5342 
CARL 


WERDELMAN 


Pianist—Coach—Accompanist 


216 W. 100th St., N.Y.C. MO 2-6400 


vce WIGHTMAN 


Coach—Accompanist 
Met Opera Studios 


1425 Broadway, N.Y.C. LO 5-243: 
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NEW MUSIC REVIEWS 





New Publications Offer 
Sampling of French Piano Music 


Importations of French music are 
gradually rounding out our picture of 
present-day styles and tendencies in 
Paris. A study in contrasts and ex- 
tremes is provided by five recent 
Heugel publications of piano music 
(distributed in the United States by 
Mercury). Up-to-the-minute radical- 
ism is represented by the Second 
Sonata of the twelve-tone composer 
Pierre Boulez, post-impressionist con- 
servatism by Marcelle de Manziarly’s 
Six Etudes, and neo-classicism by 
Marcel Mihalovici’s Ricercari. Darius 
Milhaud’s Second Sonata and _ his 
Fourth Concerto are amplifications of 
a personal manner and aesthetic that 
have become almost a tradition in 
themselves now that the composer has 
passed Opus 300 in the catalogue of 
his works. 

Boulez is the leader of a new avant- 
garde twelve-tone school that makes 
the music of the Schonbergian school 
of René Leibowitz seem as mild as 
Haydn’s. In his four-movement 32- 
minute sonata, Boulez investigates 
complexities of rhythm «and formal 
structure of a most arcane nature. An 
astounding intellectual tour de force, 
every measure of its 48 complicated 
pages possesses a note-by-note raison 
détre that can be discerned, even 
dimly, only after hours of concen- 
trated study. The rhythmic-melodic 
figures are devised with a loving care 
for the expressive and textural value 
of each note and each relationship of 
notes that calls to mind the miniscule 
intellectualization of Alban Berg, yet 
there are almost enough notes in this 
one sonata to supply the whole life- 
output of Berg. Its dissonant contra- 
puntal movement is utterly rational; 
but where is the ear that can actually 
hear six simultaneous voices as they 
proceed according to six independent 
but mathematically related rhythmic 
patterns? On six instruments of con- 
trasting tone-color such complexity 
might be audible, but not in the single 
color of the piano tone. In addition 
to the difficulties it poses for the mind 
of its interpreter and the ears of its 
audience, the sonata is terribly difficult 
from the purely technical point of 
view. As an example of the in- 
exorable investigation of a new, and 
undeniably large and_ challenging, 
realm of musical logic, however, it 
deserves to be performed. But the 
pianist who undertakes it to play it 
adequately will have to be ready to 
dlevote a year to nothing but its prepa- 
ration, 

To one who had pored over Boulez’s 
Second Sonata, De Manziarly’s Six 
Etudes were a refreshing relaxation. 
Actually they too are technically dif- 
ficult, since they are intended to illus- 
trate problems of execution similar to 
those with which Debussy dealt in 
his etudes; but the cool Ravelian 
graciousness of their musical ideas is 
agreeable without being taxing. 

Mihalovici’s Ricercari consist of a 
set of eleven free variations on a 
chromatic, but not twelve-tone, theme. 
The usual things happen, in deft but 
rather academic fashion. There is a 
passacaglia, a strict canon, a left-hand 


melody with elaborate right-hand figu- 

rations, a marcato movement with 
sharp chords, an expressive slow 
movement with overtones of the Stra- 
vinsky Sonata, a 6/8 scherzo, and so 
on—all very capably done and very 
unexciting. 

Both new Milhaud pieces are ad- 
mirable. The Second Sonata is an 
affable fifteen-minute work in four 
succinct movements,’ clear and lively 
in development and uncluttered in 
technical idiom. The Fourth Con- 
certo, a more ponderable endeavor, 
frames an extraordinarily lovely mel- 
odic slow movement between fleet and 
virtuosic allegros. Its opportunities 
for display should be ample to satisfy 
the most exhibitionistic of performers, 
yet the tone of the work is highly 
serious and the over-all effect is es- 
sentially symphonic. 

—C. S. 


Original Two-Piano Works 
And Transcriptions of Merit 


The lasting attraction of two-piano 
playing, both in concert and at home, 
is attested by the steady stream of 
music for that idiom that issues from 


the presses each year. J. V. Peters’ 
Prelude and Chorale, published by 
Oxford University Press, is a work 


in neo-classic style that reveals a good 
ear for two-piano sonorities. The 
composer has used the chorale, Wie 
schén leuchtet die Morgenstern, as the 
basis for the second section. Leslie 
Russell’s transcription of the chorale 
Awake Thou Wintry Earth, from 
Bach's Cantata No. 129, is published 
in the Oxford University Press’s ad- 
mirable Two Piano Series, edited by 
Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson. 
Like all of the transcriptions in this 
collection, it is done with exemplary 
taste. 

Grace Williams’ Polish Polka, 
based on the tune Husia Susia, also 
issued in the Oxford Two Piano Se- 
ries, is an effective showpiece that 
should be useful to recitalists, as well 
as being within the reach of amateurs 
who have fairly advanced techniques. 
Another work that is suited equally 
well to concert performance and en- 
joyment at home is Victor Babin’s 
Fantasia on Themes by Georg Philipp 
Telemann, published by Elkan-Vogel. 

Mr. Babin has been careful to 
imitate a style of composition suitable 
to his thematic material, and the Fan- 
tasia is commendably free from har- 
monic anachronisms. From G. Schir- 
mer comes Mario Braggiotti’s Vari- 
ations on Yankee Doodle in the man- 
ner of Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, De- 
bussy, and Gershwin. Mr. Braggiotti 
has imitated the matter rather than 
the manner of most of these com- 
posers; the variations should provide 


entertainment for the popular-music 
audience. : 

—R. 
Piano Music 
Swanson, Howarp: Sonata. Wein- 


traub). The best features of this 
short three-movement sonata by a 
rising American composer are its 
unrelenting rhythmic energy and its 
tight economy of development. Tex- 
turally it is not a great success, for 
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Swanson does not develop more 
than one kind of sound, and it be- 

comes monotonous to the ear. 
THOMSON, ViRGIL: Portraits, Album 
3. (Mercury). More of Thomson’s 
celebrated musical portraits, of 
which he has now made more than 
a hundred, “sketching” the subjects 
from life as they sit for him. This 
volume contains portraits of Nicolas 
de Chatelain, Mary Widney, Jean 
Ozenne, Agnes Kindge, Peter Rose- 
Pulham, Sherry Mangan, and Paul 
3owles. Fingerings are supplied by 

Maxim Schapiro. 

—C. S. 


Piano Teaching Material 


Karst, W. STEPHEN: The Ski Jump; 
The Escalator; My Birthday Dance. 
Schroeder & Gunther). The Ski 
Jump is a study for crossed hands 
and smooth broken chords, excel- 
lent for the early grades. The 
Escalator calls for smooth scales 
and a controlled left hand. My 
Birthday Dance is a miniature waltz 
with words. 

KAsscHAU, Howarp: Things That 
Go Woosh In the Night. (Schroe- 
der & Gunther). Mr. Kasschau 
means ghosts. This descriptive 
piece offers broken fifths, trill fig- 
ures, legato chord playing and 
chromatics, all in the space of two 
pages. An adept cloaking of tech- 


nical devices with musical story 
telling. 

LAFFERTY, MAUDE: High Jinks. 
(Schroeder & Gunther). Arpeggios 


divided between the hands make 
this a useful study for beginners. 
Munson, Lawrence J.: Paul on the 


Hilltop; Indian Warriors’ Song. 
(Schroeder & Gunther). The first 
piece is a_ traditional Norwegian 


song, simply arranged, calling for 
crisp rhythmic attack and accuracy ; 
the second uses the fifths in the 
bass beloved by composers of so- 
called Indian music, and demands 
strong fingers and steady rhythm. 
Nevin, Mark: Boogatina. (Schroe- 
der & Gunther). This is a treat- 


men of a theme from the first 
movement of Clementi’s C major 
Sonatina in  boogie-woogie | style. 


For pupils who insist on popular 
music a rhythmically perky, tech- 
nically useful piece. 

—R. 


Piano Teaching Material Listed 


30YKIN, HELEN: The Prankster; 
The Motorboat; Third Piano Book 


(with E lizabeth Young). (Schroe- 
der & Gunther). : 
3usH, GLADYS BLAKELY: Sarabande. 


(Schroeder & Gunther). 
Copurn, WILLIAM B.: The Flying 


Circus. (Schroeder & Gunther). 
DasHeEr, JAMES A.: Val d’Osta 
Waltz. (Schroeder & Gunther). 


Gover, Davip C.: The Blue Tea 
Cup; The Frisky Filly; Slightly 
Boogie. (Schroeder & Gunther). 

MacLacHian, T. Rosin: My Fair 
Lady. (Schroeder & Gunther). 

Nevin, MARK: Little Bo-Jeep; Sec- 
ond Piano Part to Square Dance. 
(Schroeder & Gunther). 


Piano Duets Listed 


ARENSKY, ANTON: Valse, from the 
Two Piano Suite, Op. 15, arranged 
by Carl Deis. (G. Schirmer). 


McKray, J. Cees, compiler: The 
Ditson Album of Piano Duets. 
(Ditson; Presser). 

Piano Duet Teaching Material 

CAMPBELL, CoLiIn M.: Legend. (Cur- 


wen; G. Schirmer). 
Younc, Stuart: Boats on the Lake. 
(Curwen; G. Schirmer). 


Conrad Held Transcribes 
String Works by J. S. Bach 


Of interest to violinists and violists 
will be four transcriptions of works 
by J. S. Bach by Conrad Held, which 
are published by Frank Marx, 77 W. 
46th Street, New York. Mr. Held 
has transcribed Bach’s Partita for 





Victor Babin 


George Antheil 


Violin and Continuo in E minor as a 
Partita in A minor for Viola and 
Piano, realizing the figured bass. He 
has also arranged an orchestral ac- 
companiment for strings and piano or 
harpsichord, so that the work can be 
performed in expanded form. The 
piano part of the viola-and-piano ver- 
sion can be used in the orchestral 
version. 

Mr. Held has also prepared an edi- 
tion of Bach’s Fugue in G minor, ‘or 
violin and continuo, for violin and 
piano, again realizing the figured bass 
and marking the violin part with bow- 
ings and phrasings. This fugue is in- 
cluded in the Bach Gesellschaft Fdi- 
tion and in the Peters Bach Edition. 
It is catalogued by Dorfell as No. 
700. 

Violists will rejoice at Mr. Held’s 
transcriptions for two violas and 
piano of the Brandenburg Concerto 
No. 6, in B flat major. This forms 
a parallel work to the concerto ‘or 
two violins. In its new form, ‘he 
wonderful canonic imitation between 
the two solo voiees is especially clear. 
Mr. Held has done his work taste 
fully, with respect for the origin ils 
and no gratuitous additions or alter- 
ations. 


—R. S. 


Orchestral Works 
By George Antheil 


Study scores of three orchestral 
pieces by George Antheil have been 
issued by the Weintraub Music Com- 
pany. McKonkey’s Ferry and Over 
the Plains are as alike as two peas 
in a pod, both being seven or eighit 
minutes long (a convenient length for 


conductors who prefer their Ameri- 
can novelties short), and both mani- 
festing a healthy, outdoor, breast- 


beating Americanism that may attract 
audiences on first hearing. McKon- 
key’s Ferry is named after the point 
at which Washington crossed the 
Delaware, and the event is celebrated 
with a noisy rat-rat-tat-too military 
march. Over the Plains is an extro- 
verted piece of pseudo-cowboy writ- 
ing, scored in conventional but effec- 
tive fashion. The third of the new 
issues, the three-movement Serenade, 
for string orchestra, is less of a pot- 
boiler, although its first and last move- 
ments run to obvious figures and easy 
effects. The middle movement, an 
Andante molto, is thoughtful and 
poignant, and beautifully scored. 
—{.§ 


Miniature Scores 


Rieti, Vittorio: Sinfonia No. 5. (As- 
sociated). Vittorio Rieti is a com- 
poser who believes that music 
should be pleasant to listen to, and 
with his Fifth Symphony adds one 
more agreeable score to the already 
fairly extensive list of his works, 
which might well be played more 
often than they are. The first move- 
ment is a light-hearted development 
of gay concerto-grosso-like mate- 
rials into a clearly organized and 
cleanly orchestrated sonata form 
The slow movement probes no pro- 
undities, but its pleasing principal 
subject is treated with skillful in- 
strumental orientations, and is sec- 
ond theme succeeds in making the 
tuba the protagonist of a lyric mel- 
ody. The Presto finale combines the 
functions of a scherzo and a bright 
rondo. Everywhere in the symphony 
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Rieti’s first-class command of the 
composer’s craft is impressively 
evident. 
—C. §S. 
Orchestra Music 


Diamonpb, Davip: Elegy in Memory 
of Maurice Ravel, for string or- 
chestra and percussion. (Southern). 
A tender and deeply heartfelt little 
piece, written in 1938 with a com- 
plimentary appropriation of Ravel’s 
own style. 

—C. S. 


Flor Peeters Organ Symphony 
Published in Peters Edition 


Flor Peeters, noted Dutch organist, 
has recently completed a_five-move- 
ment Lied-Symphony, Op. 66, for 
organ, which has been published in 
the Peters Edition. Mr. Peeters is 
playing the symphony in his current 
tour of the United States. The work 
w:$ written during his last tour, and 
is intended as an expression of his 
impressions of various natural aspects 
of this country. The five movements 
arc Lied to the Ocean; Lied to the 
Desert; Lied to the Flowers; Lied 
to the Mountains; and Lied to the 
Sun (not, one supposes, a unique _ 
session of the United States). Each 
movement is dedicated to an Ameri- 
can colleague. The organists so hon- 
or:d are Richard Purvis, of Grace 
Cathedral, San Francisco; Carl Wein- 
rich, of Princeton University; Antoi- 
neite van Boxmeer; Alexander Mc- 
Curdy, of the Curtis Institute, Phila- 
delphia; and Virgil Fox, of Riverside 
Church, New York. 

Mr. Peeters composes in a style 
that might be described as modern- 
eclectic. His idiom includes a good 
deal of dissonance, but the extent and 
nature of the particular dissonances 
depend upon the context and the ex- 
pressive requirements. This is the sort 
of piece that is sometimes described 
as orchestral, because it derives from 
the aesthetic of the Romantic tone 
poem; in Mr. Peeters’ case the ierm 
is a misnomer, for the style is intrin- 
sically organistic every moment of 
the time, making use of a wide vari- 
ety of skillfully conceived registra- 
tions, and employing techniques rang- 
ing from slow, coloristic chordal 
progressions on the one hand to 
animated polyphony and _ brilliant 
toccata-writing on the other. In 
choosing pictorial subject matter for 
the Lied Symphony, Mr. Peeters has 
taken an about-face, since his earlier 
Sinfonia per Organo, Op. 28, was 
objective and neo-classical in character 
and formal layout. 

—C. S. 


Organ Compositions 
By Dupré and Karg-Elert 


Dupré, Marcei: Sixteen Chorales 
(Le Tombeau de Titelouze), Op. 
38. (H. W. Gray). These short 
contrapuntal studies, first published 
in France in 1942, may be consid- 
ered as a supplement or sequel 
to the composer’s Seventy-nine 
Chorales, Op. 28, which have been 
available since 1932. The foreword 
to Op. 38 implies that this collec- 
tion is designed to prepare the stu- 
dent for the study of Titelouze’s 
organ works, and eight of the hymns 
treated by Dupré are selected from 
those used by the sixteenth-century 
composer. Dupré’s chorales, which 
succeed each other in order of dif- 
ficulty, should be useful as teaching 
material, and some of them may be 
sufficiently interesting to be included 
in the service-music repertoire. 

Karc-Evert, Sicrrip: Sursum Corda 
(Lift Up Your Hearts), Op. 155, 
No. 2. (Schmidt). Seven more 
pages of typical, though relatively 
restrained, Karg-Elert music, but 
easier to play than much of it. 


—A. H. 


November 15, 1950 , 


A New Organ Sonata 
By Darius Milhaud 


Having explored nearly every other 
musical medium, Darius Milhaud has 
now turned to the pipe organ. His 
Organ Sonata (H. W. Gray) con- 
sists of three movements, labelled 
Etude, Reverie, and Final. Surpris- 
ingly enough for a composer who 
grew up in the midst of the Parisian 
tradition of organ composition, Mil- 
haud reveals no particular affinity for 
the instrument. He writes for it as 
though it were capable of handling 
the sort of figurations and rhythmic 
displacements he exploits in his piano 
works. This style is hostile to the 
nature of the organ, for which poly- 
phony must be conceived in a way 
that does not constantly break the 
flow of legato by requiring the fingers 
to be lifted from the keys in the mid- 
dle of phrases. Musically the work is 
second-class Milhaud, too; the Reverie 
does not stand comparison with the 
slow movement of the new Fourth 
Piano Concerto, and the other ma- 
terials are, to say the least, routine. 


Organ Collections 


PFATTEICHER, CARL F. 
ARCHIBALD T., editors: The Church 
Organist’s Golden Treasury, Vol- 
ume 2. (Ditson). The second vol- 
ume of this magnificent collection 
of Bach and pre-Bach works con- 
tinues through a variety of chorale- 
preludes whose titles begin with let- 
ters from G to M. (The first vol- 
ume covered titles from A to F). 
Several preludes on the same chor- 
ale, by different composers, are 
given in many instances. There are 
eight settings, for example, of the 
famous Passion chorale, Herzlich 
thut mich verlangen — by Bach, 
Buxtehude, Kirnberger, Strungck. 
Kuhnau, Telemann, Walther, and 
Zachau. The chorales in the vol- 
ume are classified not only alpha- 
betically but according to times, sea- 
sons, occasions, subjects, and func- 
tions in the ecclesiastical year. 
Many of the pieces are otherwise 
available only in library collections 
and out-of-print German publica- 
tions. 


and Davison, 


—C. §S. 
Organ Collections Listed 


KreckEL, Puitie G.: Melodia Sacra, 
Book II]—Chants and Chorales. (J. 
Fischer). 

Rossini, CARLO, arranger: Christmas 
Season Album of 32 Pastorales. 
Contains pieces by Bach, Becher, 
Bottazzo, Bottigliero, Canestrari, 
Chiesa, Corelli, Couperin, Franco, 
Guilmant, Handel, Hillemacher, 
Marabini, Marchant, Mattioli, Ma- 

+ wet, Mendelssohn, Niedermeyer, 
Pachelbel, Quartero, Ravanello, 
Carlo Rossini, Schieppati, and 
Zipoli. (J. Fischer). 


Organ Music Listed 

Bacu, J. S.: Allabreve in D major; 
Prelude and Fugue in G major. 
(H. W. Gray). 

BUXTEHUDE, DIETRICH 
Robert Leech Bedell): Two Pre- 
ludes and Fugues (E major; A 
minor). I. Gray). 

CRANDELL, Ropert: Carnival (A Suite 
for Organ) — Pulcinella; Harle- 
quin’s Serenade; Lament of Colum- 


(edited by 


bina; Clowns of Calabria (H. W. 
Gray). 
Day, Frepertc R.: Morning Invoca- 


tion. (Presser). 
Dow, MARGARET WHITNEY: Fantasia 
on God Rest You Merry, Gentle- 


men. (H. W. Gray). 

Faurt, GABRIEL (transcribed by 
Gustave Bret): Deux Nocturnes 
(Nos. 9 and 10). Paris: Heugel; 
New York: Mercury). 

KINDER, RALPH, compiler and _ar- 
ranger : Organ Compositions with 


Chimes (Hammond organ registra- 


tion). (Presser). 
LANG, A Festival Suite. (J. 
Fischer). 


LoveLace, Austin C.: Song of Con- 
secration (Hammond organ regis- 
tration). (Presser). 

Lyon, JAMEs: Dominus 
(Joseph Williams, Ltd.). 

Marryott, RAtpH E.: Carillon( Ham- 
mond organ registration). (Ditson). 


Regnavit. 


MartTIN, REGINALD W.: Piéce Jubi- 
lante (Hammond organ registra- 
tion). (Presser). 

McKay, GEorGE FREDERICK: Suite on 
Sixteenth Century Hymn Tunes. 
(H. W. Gray). 

Nevins, WI£ULLARD IRVING, compiler 
and arranger: Purcell to Handel 
(ten compositions and _ transcrip- 


tions for organ, including works by 


Purcell, Pachelbel, Corelli, Walther, 
J. S. Bach, Marcello, and Handel). 
(H. W. Gray). 

Recer, Max (revised by Gerald 
Alphenaart). Three Organ Pieces, 
Op. 7 (Prelude; Fugue; Fan- 
tasy); Four Preludes and Fugues, 
Op. 85. (Marks). 

SAINT-SAENS, CAMILLE (arr. by 
David H. Williams) : Prelude, from 
The Christmas Oratorio. (H. W 
Gray). 

Organ and Piano Duet 

THRKE, WALTER: Nocturne. (H. W. 
Gray ). 


Bach Flute Sonatas 
Edited by Kurt Soldan 


30th flutists and violinists will be 
delighted at the admirable edition of 
Bach’s six sonatas for flute and cem- 
balo by Kurt Soldan, issued in two 
volumes by C. F. Peters. The sonatas 
were written for flute, but they can 
also be performed effectively by the 
violin. In his Urtext edition of Sonatas 
1 through 3, Mr. Soldan uses the 
autograph, indicating any emendations 
of his own in the text and in a note 
on his editorial changes. 

In editing the other three sonatas, 
for flute and basso continuo, Mr. Sol- 
dan has no original manuscripts to 
consult (for they have disappeared), 
but he used contemporary copies, 
which are described in a note. The 
continuo for Sonatas 4 through 6 has 
been realized by Waldemar Woehl, 
who explains in a preface that he has 
not always followed the figuring, for 
excellent reasons that he forthwith 
gives. It appears that Bach may well 
have left the figuring to one of his 
pupils, and that in some places it re- 
veals carelessness. Mr. Woehl has 
determined his procedure by the actual 
relationship between the melody and 
”SS in such cases. 

—R. S. 


Ornaments Explained 
To Young Beginners 


Robyn’s The Ornament 
Family (published by Ditson) _ pro- 
vides an introduction to the Bach 
ornaments in simple terms that child- 
ren can understand. Miss Robyn 
solved the difficult problem of ex- 


Louise 


plaining the complex signs to young 
pupils by teaching the correct playing 
of each ornament with a_ simple 
rhythmical note pattern, which was 
then incorporated into a little étude 
The volume is provided with copious 
notes and with illustrations. 

x: 3 


Vocal Material for Children 
Drawn from Opera and Folk Song 


Kathryn E. Mitchell has produced 
two children’s books, based on Hansel 
and Gretel, and Carmen, which are 
published by the Willis Music Com- 
pany. The stories of the operas are 
told in simple, abbreviated form, and 
some of the best-known melodies are 
arranged for young players, with 
words. Miss Mitchell calls these vol- 
umes In the Gingerbread Castle, and 
Near the Walls of Seville. Both are 
illustrated. 

From Carl Fischer comes Jeanne 

Soylen’s piano arrangement and story 
of The Mikado. The principal melo- 
dies are simply arranged and provided 
with texts, and the volume is pro 
fusely illustrated. Carl Fischer also 
has issued Maxwell Eckstein’s Cow- 
boy Time, fourteen songs simply ar- 
ranged for piano, with texts and pic- 
tures for coloring. A more ambitious 
work is Beatrice Landeck’s collection 
of American folk songs, called Songs 
to Grow On, published by Edward 
B. Marks Music Corporation. Miss 
Landeck has provided suggestions jor 
rhythmic activity and other participa- 
tion by the children. The simple piano 
settings are by Florence White and 
the illustrations by David Stone Mar- 
tin. This book runs to 125 pages of 
material. Sing a Song of Action, a 
volume of twenty-three original songs 
by Ruth Norman, is issued by Mills 
Music, Inc. It is illustrated with pho- 
tographs of children’ singing the 


songs, which are to be acted out 
rhythmically, through finger-plays and 
games. This volume is intended for 


pre-school, 
children. 


nursery, and kindergarten 


x: oS 

Vocal Music 
3UXTEHUDE, DretricH : Lord, in Thee 
Do I Trust. (H. W. Gray). A 
solo cantata for high voice, ar 


ranged by Clarence Dickinson for 
an accompaniment of organ and two 
violins, with the figured bass 
realized by Karl Matthaei, and pro- 
vided with an English text by Helen 
A. Dickinson and Paul Allwardt 
The music is beautiful and varied, 
and the florid passages are not ex- 
cessively difficult. The rearranged 
accompaniment tends to throw the 
violins out of their original 
balance with the remaining instru- 
mental body, but this is a minor 
objection if Mr. Dickinson’s version 
makes the work accessible for 
church performance. 
Foss, Lukas: The Song of 
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NEW MUSIC 


(Continued from page 31) 





four settings for voice and orches- 
tra or piano. (Carl Fischer). This 
deeply moving work, a truly re- 
markable achievement for a com- 
poser in his: twenties, was exten- 
sively reviewed in MusicAL AMER- 
IcA for September, 1950, after its 
performance at Tanglewood by 
Leonard Bernstein, Ellabelle Davis, 
and the Boston Symphony. AIl- 
though a great deal is lost by the 
substitution of a piano for the or- 
chestra, the musical ideas are still 
dynamic when divested of their in- 
strumental color. The composer 
suggests that the second and fourth 
movements (Come, my beloved; Set 
me as a seal) may appropriately be 
sung separately in recital. 
SauGcuet, Henri: Visions Infernales. 
(Paris: Heugel; New York: Mer- 
cury). This cycle, consisting of 
settings of six of Max Jacob’s 
“morbid and mystical hallucinations 
in regard to the fearful and un- 
canny ultimate,” was written for the 
Polish bass Doda Conrad, who gave 
its premiere in Town Hall on Dec. 
28, 1948. These are not important 
songs, but they are skillfully and 
cleanly written, with excellent 
French prosody and with the sen- 
sitive taste that marks Sauguet as 
an inheritor of the viewpoint and 
compositional practices of Fauré 
and Satie. 
—C. S. 


Secular Choral Music 


RieGGER, WALLINGFORD: La_ Belle 
Dame Sans Merci (SSA, solo tenor, 
or four solo voices, with chamber 
orchestra). (Peer International 
Corporation, distributed by South- 
ern). Mr. Riegger’s ‘setting of 
Keats’ poem is vivid, personal, and 
instinctively responsive to the lit- 
erary moods, and suggests that he 
may one day write an important 
theatre work. The free, melodic 
leaps, the dissonances, the complex 
relationships between voices and in- 
struments suggest that La _ Belle 
Dame Sans Merci. may be sung 








First Performances 
in New York Concerts 
Orchestral Works 


Auric, Gecerges: Les Chaises Musicales, 
ballet score (Les Ballets de Paris, Oct. 


) 
Damase, Jean-Michel: La .Croqueuse de 
Diamants, ballet score (Les Ballets de 
Paris, Oct. 31) 


Perpessa, Harilaos: Christus Symphony 
(New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Oct. 
26) 


Sibelius, Jan: Historic Scenes (Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Oct. 29) 


Violin Pieces 


Gideon, Miriam: Air (MaxPolikoff, Oct. 20) 

Rathaus, Karol: Dedication (Hommage 4 
Chopin); Allegro (Max Pollikoff, Oct. 
20) 

Songs 

Dougherty, Celius: Oncet in a Museum 
(Mona Paulee, Oct. 22) ; 

Kagen, Sergius: A pee Day; Prayer; Miss 

(Angelene Collins, Oct. 24) 

Kalninsch, Alfreds: Far from Home (Vic- 
tor Stott, Oct. 28) 

Roger, Kurt G.: So, We'll Go No More 
A-Roving (Victor Stott, Oct. 28) 

Schramm, Rudolf: To a Singing Teacher 
(Victor Stott, Oct. 28) 

Smith, Aida: The Arrow znd the Song 
(Victor Stott, Oct. 28) 

Zalitis, Janis: How Shall I Caress You? 
(Victor Stott, Oct. 28) 

Zilinskis, Arvids: Memento Mori (Victor 
Stott, Oct. 28) 





more effectively by soloists than by 
a choral group. In any event, it is 
a work of compelling fantasy, and, 


in its best moments, arresting 
power. : 
—C. S. 
Secular Choral Music Listed 
Lockwoop, NORMAND, arranger: 


Tenting on the Old Camp Ground 
(SSAATTBB, a cappella). 
(Presser). 

Mitter, CHARLES (arranged by Henri 


Elkan): River Boy (SSA_ or 
SATB, piano). (E Ikan-Vogel). 
Scort, Tom: The Gallows Tree 


(SATB, with SATB solos, piano) ; 
Sing Song, Kitty (SATB, with 
medium-voice solo). (Presser). 


Folk Songs 


LANDECK, BEATRICE, compiler and edi- 
tor: Git on Board (folk songs for 
group singing, accompaniments ad 
lib.). (Marks). 

LYNN, (GEORGE, Common 

cappella). 


arranger ; 


Bill (SSAATTTBB, a 
(Presser). 
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Erik Satie 


(Continued from page 5) 


to school in order to acquire a knowl- 
edge of counterpoint and theory. He 
chose the Schola Cantorum, which 
was then directed by Vincent d’Indy, 
and for three years he studied with 
D’Indy and Albert Roussel. Although 
he already possessed a personal lan- 
guage in music, he felt unsure of him- 
self. The results of these school 
years are not obvious at first sight, 
though it is possible to demonstrate 
that his music tended to become more 
linear. His aesthetic remained un- 
changed, in the main. During the fol- 
lowing years, however, he developed 
a more classical and more austere 
technique of expression, a develop- 
ment that owed nothing to the teach- 
ings of D’Indy. In these years Satie 
produced many piano pieces, the titles 
of many of which are nonsensical— 
Trois Préludes Flasques (For a 
Dog); Descriptions Automatiques; 
Embryons Desséchés; and Chapitres 
Tournés en tous Sens. Those works 
cannot be called important musically, 
but they are indicative of their com- 
poser’s strange personality. The’ cul- 
mination of this nonsensical period 
was reached in 1921 in the stage work 
Le Piége de Méduse, to a text of his 
own authorship. Everything in this 
work, from the amusing stage situa- 
tions invented by Satie to the or- 
chestral scoring for seven instru- 
ments (clarinet, trumpet, trombone, 
violin, cello, bass, and percussion) an- 
ticipated the artistic spirit of the 
early 1920s. There are four charac- 
ters—the Baron Méduse, his daugh- 
ter Frisette, her lover Astolfo, and 
the Baron’s valet Polycarpe. In addi- 
tion, there is a stuffed monkey, Jonas, 
who dances between scenes. The 
Baron has eve trouble and is tor- 
mented by the insolence of his valet. 
The Baron tries to trap Astolfo by 
asking him a preposterous question 
about dancing with his eyes; but he 
gives a satisfactory answer, and is 
allowed to marry Frisette. The music, 
like the text, is here extremely witty, 
and it is drily reminiscent of popular 
café-concert melodies. 


T was in 1914 that Satie composed 

the significant piano work Sports 
et Divertissements, as well as his first 
songs. The piano work is a set of 
twenty short miniatures, describing 
different sports and games, among 
which are such items as The Bride, 
The Octopus, and Fireworks. The 
descriptions, from which the nonsensi- 
cal side of Satie is absent, are com- 
pooch with rare delicacy and fineness. 
He decorates each piece with a very 
amusing text, but he does not intend 
it to be read; in fact, he specifically 
forbids it. The set starts off with a 
Choral, of which the composer says: 
“For those who are dried up and 
stultified I have written a Choral, 
which is serious and respectable. This 
Choral is a. sort of bitter preamble, 
an austere and unfrivolous introduc- 
tion. I have put into it everything I 
know about boredom. I dedicate this 
Choral to those who do not like me, 
and withdraw.” 

By now Satie had become a fa- 
mous personality in Paris, known 
mainly as a humorist in music. Dur- 
ing the first World War, Satie at- 
tained even wider fame with the ballet 
Parade, written in collaboration with 
the poet Jean Cocteau and the painter 
Pablo Picasso, and produced by 
Diaghileff in Paris in 1917. The bal- 
let caused a sensation. It was revo- 
lutionary in all of its aspects — 
scenery, choreography, and music. 
Satie had completely broken off with 
the past. His music was unemotional 
in the extreme, his humor was guided 
and clarified by literary indications, 
and was integrated into the score 
through such musical means as_ the 
aionotonous repetition of phrases, its 
unusual orchestration (including such 
instruments as sirens and_ type- 
writers), and the sudden appearance 
of a banal popular melody. The in- 


fluence of this work on the younger 
generation of French composers was 
enormous, for it showed a way to 
use a direct, unpoetical, and simple 
musical language. Such composers 
as Milhaud, Poulenc, and Auric fell 
under its spell, and regarded Satie as 
their master. The objectivity of 
Satie’s music also seems to have in- 
fluenced the early objective period of 
Stravinsky, in the opera Mavra and 
the two Suites for Small Orchestra, 


|) INETEEN-SIXTEEN had seen 
~ *% Satie compose three exquisite melo- 
dies—La Statue de Bronze, Dapheneo, 
and Le Chapelier—to humorous texts, 
Three years later he produced what 
we are inclined today to call his mas- 
terpiece, Socrate, a symphonic drama 
in three parts, scored for soprano, 
flute, oboe, English horn, . clarinet, 
hassoon, horn, trumpet, harp, kettle- 
drums, and strings. Socrate is unique 
in the output by Satie. Except for 
the early Sarabandes and Gymnopé 
dies, it is his only work without k. 1- 
morous implications of any kind. The 
texts, drawn from three i. of 
Plato, are as follows: Portrait of 
Socrates (dialogue between Socrates 
and Alcibiades), By the banks of ~ 
Ilvssus (dialogue between Socrates 
and Phaedrus) and Death of Socrates 
(narration by Phaedo). Satie effaced 
himself completely before the beau- 
tiful text. The singing voice is us d 
in a continuous recitative at a temo 
equivalent to that of spoken woris. 
The orchestral accompaniment has 
little to do with the flow of the vocal 
part, but forms an independent mu:i- 
cal background, consisting mainly >f 
trequently repeated melodic ard 
rhythmical patterns. Satie never over- 
emphasizes the dramatic side of tiie 
text. Throughout the work there are 
a minimum number of dynamic inci- 
cations, \ feeling of intense emotion 
results, because Satie uses only the 
means that are absolutely necessary 
to the musical atmosphere. In_ this 
work he aligns himself with te 
classical tradition of the old masters. 

Satie’s last two works, the ballets 
Mercure and Relache, did not ain- 
plify the contribution of his earlic 
ballet Parade. His early professional 
work with cabarets and music-halls 
gave Satie’s music a certain popular 
influence that was not always free 
from banality ; in Le Piége de Méduse 
and Parade, where he kept this ele- 
ment in a proper balance and used 
it with circumspection, it could be 
accepted as part of his naturally witty 
personality. But in Mercure and 
Relache the element of intentional 
banality became too strong. In Mer- 
cure, to whose total impression the 
contribution of Picasso was as impor- 
tant as that of Satie, the popular 
music was in strong contrast to thie 
imventive qualities of Picasso’s de- 
signs. When it was first produced, 
Relache created a minor scandal, be- 
cause it was so patent an exaggera- 
tion of the anti-academic attitude. Of 

(Continued ‘on page 36) 
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BOOKS 


Essays by Hubert Foss 
On Ralph Vaughan Williams 





RALPH VAUGHAN WILLIAMS: A 
Stupy. By Hubert Foss. New 
York. Oxford University Press 
1950. 


At the age of 78, Ralph Vaughan 
Williams, the dean of English na- 
tionalist composers, cannot complain 
that nobody has ever written about 
his music. Except for Stravinsky 
and Schonberg, no living composer 
has been the subject of more ex- 
tensive lineage—ranging from genu- 
ine critical analysis to patriotic and 
sentimental appreciation—in English- 
language books, magazines, and news- 
papers. No piece of his, and prac- 
tically no event of his career or facet 
of his personality, has escaped 
microscopic scrutiny; and the com- 
poser himself has articulated his 
views On musical aesthetics in a book 
entitled National Music. 

The appearance of one more ex- 
tended discussion of Vaughan Wiil- 
lams might well seem a work of 
supererogation, if it were not for 
the special qualities of perception 
and literary expression Hubert Foss 
brings to it. Mr. 219-page 
study is in effect a series of inter- 
related informal essays given over 
to ruminations about the composer's 
“Englishry,” the forthrightness and 
reedom from sham in his personal 
character, and the evidences of these 
<jualities in the developing idiom and 
«xpression of his music as he moved 
gradually away from the support of 
’arry and Stanford and learned to 
tand squarely on his own feet. 

Mr. Foss is more of a litterateur 
-a poetaster, perhaps it is fair to 
call him—than a true critic of music. 
Detailed analysis of the individual 
works he leaves to those who have 
ilready accomplished it well—the 
authors of the three little oe 
5 the Musical Pilgrim series (A. E 

Dickinson and Frank Howes) and 
Donald Tovey. He is a fabricator of 
metaphors, a ‘sleuth hunting for paral- 
lels between Vaughan Williams’ music 
and plays, novels, and poems ot 
Shakespeare, Hardy, Trollope, Hous- 
man, Whitman, and a host of other 
sritish writers. Most of his book, 
one feels, is an unremitting search 
for a phrase, analogy, or reference 
that may, with luck, mirror some 
gleam given off by the composer’s 
artistic character, or send the reader 
in pursuit of connotations that may 
reveal more of the true essence of the 
music than literal or technical analy- 
sis is likely to. It is a hard task 
Mr. Foss has set himself, but since 
he writes well—when he is not push- 
ing for effect or merely having fun 
with verbiage—the book is far more 
profitable than most examples of its 
kind. At the end, like any right- 
thinking monographist, he appends a 
documentary list of Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ compositions. He also includes 
an entertaining biographical sketch 
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by the composer himself, and a some- 
what querulous complaint, written by 
Vaughan Williams in 1921, entitled 
Who Wants the English Composer ? ? 

a, & 


Revised Edition 
Of Men of Music 


MEN or Music. Revised and enlarged 


edition. By Wallace Brockway and 
Herbert Weinstock. New York: 
Simon and Schuster. 1950. 


The major addition to this volume 
is the chapter on Berlioz. “We were, 
even in our First Edition, somewhat 
reluctant to omit him,” the authors 
explain, “but our excuse at that time 
was perfectly valid. He was, eleven 
years ago, so little played that we 
could not, without dishonesty, have 
pretended to judge him.” Now Mr. 
Brockway and Mr. Weinstock feel 
that he can be admitted to their pan- 
theon. They remark that the criti- 
cisms of the noted Berlioz scholar and 
enthusiast, Jacques Barzun, have been 
“invaluable.” 

Men of Music is interesting enough 
when the authors are quoting or para- 
phrasing the criticisms or comments 
of other men. It is frequently. embar- 
rassingly superficial when they add 
their own generalizations and capsule 


judgments, for instance: Mozart 
wrote “a vast deal, must of which 
almost all, indeed, of that written be- 


fore 1780—can accurately be described 
as delightful but empty.” The finale 
of the Eroica “falls short of being a 
perfect culmination to the three pre- 
ceding movements.” Grillparzer’s no- 
torious Schubert epitaph, “Music has 
here entombed a rich treasure but stilt 
fairer hopes,” is “eminently fair,” be- 
cause Schubert used his natural en- 
dowment “with complete success only 
in the realm of song.” 

Schumann’s Third Symphony, too, 
has some charm, they concede, but “its 
interminable length—it is five move- 
ments long—is too sparsely populated 
with good things, and its windy tran- 
sitions show Schumann's _self- criticism 
working less than ever.’ 


—R. S. 


Ewen on Modern Composers 
Published in Revised Edition 
THe Book or Mopern 

Edited by David Ewen. 

Knopf. 1950. 

This second edition of David Ewen’s 
book brings up to date the material 
that appeared in the first edition, pub- 
lished in 1943, and adds two com- 
posers—W alter Piston and Benjamin 
Britten—to the original 29. For each 
composer there is a_ biographical 
sketch and a brief critical evaluation, 
contributed by individual writers; for 
others there is an additional personal 
description by a friend and a state- 
ment by the composer about his work- 
ing methods. In spite of its wealth 
of material the book seems of ques- 
tionable value. The choice of com- 
posers is frequently debatable (I¢lgar 
and Castelnuovo-Tedesco are included, 
Debussy and Casella are not), the 
treatment often inadequate (the latest 
Stravinsky work discussed is dated 
1930), and the arrangement bewilder- 
ing (composers are not taken up in 
chronological or alphabetical order, by 
musical style or nationality; lists of 
compositions and recordings are selec- 
tive rather than exhaustive and are 
relegated to an appendix). 


COMPOSERS 


New York: 


—R. FE. 


The History and Technique 
Of Ancient and Modern Harps 


Tue Hare: From Tara’s Halls to 
the American Schools, By Roslyn 
Rensch. New York: Philosophical 
Library. 1950. 

Miss Rensch designed her little book 
as a reference on the harp, since the 
only previous book in English on the 
subject has been out of print for a 
number of years. The most useful 
features are the illustrations of harps 
of all kinds, ancient and modern, and 
the lists of harp music, recordings, 
schools teaching harp, and_ technical 


features of the modern instrument. 
The historical aspects of the book are 
fragmenfary and poorly written. 

—C, 


Orchestral Instruments 
Explained to Music-Lovers 


Tus Is - Orcuestra. By Elsa Z 
Posell. Cambridge: 
flin Company. 1950. 


This book, containing over thirty 
photographs of orchestral players with 
their instruments, gives a brief ac- 
count of each instrument and its tech- 
nique. Mrs. Posell also includes a 
suggested list for a home record 
library and a brief biographical record 
of famous makers of string instru- 
ments. 


Houghton Mil, 


x os 
Another Textbook Issued 
On Practical Musicianship 
DEVELOPING PRACTICAL MUSICIAN- 


SHIP. By Henry Melnik. New York: 
The William-Frederick Press. 1949. 
The author has based this handbook 
upon his experience as director of 
instrumental music in Weequahic 
High School and in other schools in 
Newark, N.J. It deals with elementary 
training in music theory and pri actice. 


Books in Brief 


STRAVINSKY. By Frank Onnen. 
Translated from the Dutch by Mrs 
M. M. Kessler-Button. Stockholm: 
Continental Book Company, A. B.; 
New York: Macmillan. 1948. One 
of a series of brief music books 
(this one is 59 pages long) written 
in Dutch, published in Stockholm, 
translated into English, and dis- 
tributed in England and the United 
States by Macmillan. This seems 
a pointless release, since its material 


is superficial and not particularly 
illuminating, its facts are too fre- 
quently inaccurate and not up to 


date, and its English translation is 
lacking in felicity. 
i. B 


Book. Edited by 
Nickel. Valpa- 
raiso, Indiana: Valparaiso Univers- 
ity Press. 1950. This volume grew 
out of the meetings of the Valpa- 
raiso University Church Music 
Seminar. It contains discussions of 
various phases of Bach's life and 
works by O. P. Kretzmann, Mar- 
tin J. Naumann, Paul Nettl, Hans 
Rosenwald, Heinrich Fleischer, and 
Walter E. Buszin, with a list of 
Bach’s works by Mr. Fleischer, a 
list of Bach recordings by Charles 
V. Farmer, and an outline of biog- 
raphical data by Edwin Brady. The 
book is obviously intended for the 
general reader rather than the stu 
dent and it avoids musical tech- 
nicalities, If it adds nothing to our 


Tue Littir 
Theodore 


3ACH 
Hoelty 


knowledge of Bach, it does express” 
a communicative enthusiasm that’ 
may inspire readers:to take a great- 
er interest in the religious music of 
ach. 


—R. $ 


THe Main StreEAM oF MuSIC AND 
Oruer Essays. By Donald Francis 
Tovey. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1949. This collection 
of papers and essays by Tovey con 


tains several on general aesthetic 
subjects, as well as analyses of 
specific works. The sections on 
Musical Form and Matter, Nor- 
mality and Freedom in Music, The 
Main Stream of Music, and The 
Meaning of Music, are packed with 


matter and stimulating theories. In 
the four pages on the “lean athletic 
style” of Hindemith, Sir Donald 
said more than many fancier writ- 
ers have said in four score pages 
Like all of Tovey's other volumes, 
this collection deserves an honored 
place on the shelf of every musi 
student and intelligent amateur 

R. S 


A Story or Music 
ton Barbour and 
man. Illustrated by 
Setchell and Arthur 
vised edition. 300 pages. Boston 
C. C. Birchard, 1950. The present 
edition of this book, which first ap 
peared in 1937, contains a new chap- 
ter on twentieth-century music, and 
new record listings. 


By Harriot Bux- 
Warren S. Free- 
Martha Powell 

Lougee. Re 


A.H 


OryMPIANs. By J. B. Priestley 
London: Novello; New York: H 
W. Gray. 1949. The libretto of the 
three-act opera, with music by Ar- 
thur Bliss, presented at Covent Gar- 
den in London last year 
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McQuesten Conducts 
Honolulu Pops Orchestra 


HoNnoLuLt The fourth in the s¢ 
ries of free, outdoor concerts played 
by the Honolulu Pops Orchestra was 
given on Aug. 20 in Kapiolani Park 
Robin McQuesten is the conductor of 
the series, which is sponsored by the 
board of public parks and recreation 
Attendance at recent concerts has been 
estimated as high as 17,000. Concert 
appearances have been made in Hono 


lulu by Mario Lanza, Erna Berger, 
Vronsky and Babin, Jeanette Mac 
Donald, Lotte Lehmann, Lauritz Mel 


Igor Gorin, and Eleanor Steber 
Harriet GALLE 


chior, 


NCAC Signs 
Mimi Benzell 


Mimi Benzell, soprano, has signed 
an exclusive concert agreement witl 
National Concert and Artists Corpo 
ration for the 1951-52 season 
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RECORDS 





Shreds and Patches 
From Verdi's Rigoletto 


Under the unappetizing title High- 
lights from Verdi's Rigoletto, RCA 
Victor has put together on a single 
LP dise (or 45- or 78-rpm album) a 
number of passages from the opera, 
sung by Erna Berger, soprano; Nan 
Merriman, mezzo-soprano; Jan 


Peerce, tenor; Leonard Warren, bari- 


tone; Italo Tajo, bass; the Robert 
Shaw Chorale; and, in bit parts, 
loyce White, soprano; Nathaniel 
Sprinzena, tenor; Arthur Newman, 


baritone; and Paul Ukena, bass. The 
RCA Victor Orchestra is conducted 
by Renato Cellini. 

To the performances of the indi- 
vidual singers there can be no objec- 
tion, for the artists who undertake 
the principal roles are the cream of 
the crop. Miss Berger fills all her 
assignments ravishingly, though many 
of her nuances and ways of phrasing 
suggest a German rather than an 
Itaian opera house. Mr. Peerce ac- 
quits himself admirably in’ portions 
of what is probably his very best role, 
and Mr. Warren again demonstrates 
that he is the finest Rigoletto on the 
American opera stage today, Miss 
Merriman and Mr. Tajo are at ease 
in lesser duties. The general musical 
and mechanical quality of the record- 
ing ‘s high. 

But the montage of the excerpts ts 
handled with excessive crudeness. The 
mus‘¢e is ripped off in mid-phrase as 
(silda enters at the end of her father’s 
Pari siamo, to be picked up. after an 
awkward pause, in the middle of her 
love-duet with the Duke. The impor- 
tant recitative leading into Caro nome 
is omitted; and so is Si vendetta, al- 
though the preceding continuity cre- 
ates a necessity for it to top the act 
off. The snippets of the last act—La 
donna @ mobile, the quartet, and the 
closing duet, hardly make dramatic 
sense at all. Whoever wielded the 
shears in the preparation of this awk- 
ward pastiche must have been both 
unmusical and unacquainted with the 
plot. It is uncomfortable to see so 
many first-class artists forced to he- 
come partners in a series of acts of 
mayhem 

: Cs. 


Brass Music 


GABRIELE: Seven Canzonas, for single 
and double brass choirs. New York 
Brass Ensemble, Samuel Baron, 
conductor. (Esoteric.) With the 
scholarly collaboration of Curt 
Sachs, who wrote the accompanv- 
ing explanatory notes and gave ad- 
vice to the plavers, Samuel Baron 
and the accomplished members of 
his New York Brass Ensemble re 
create vividly seven” examples of 


the magnificent music for brass 
composed in Venice by Giovanni 
Gabrieli at the end of the sixteenth 
century. Far from being monoton- 
ous in style or monochromatic ‘in 
effect, these short pieces—adroitly 
chosen to provide the greatest pos- 
sible variety of contrasts—are high- 
ly individual. They range from 
solemn antiphons to lively, even 
gay, dance-like pieces that are al- 
most flippant in their pert rhythmic 
patterns; and the number and in- 
terplay of the instruments variously 
used makes for constant shifts in 
the listener’s interest. As instances 
of the development of an instru- 
mental idiom out of the choral 
polyphony of the Renaissance, these 
works are historically illuminating. 
As music for purely modern enjoy- 
ment, they are fresh and in every 
way inviting. Esoteric’s recording 
is exceptionally felicitous, for both 
the quality and the balance of the 
instruments is faithfully captured. 


—C, S. 

Vocal Music 
SCHOENBERG: Song of the Wood- 
Dove, from Gurrelieder, Martha 


Lipton, mezzo-soprano; New York 
Philharmonic - Symphony, Leopold 
Stokowski, conductor. Bera: Three 
Excerpts from Wozzeck. Gertrude 
Ribla, soprano; Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Eugene Ormandy, conduc- 
tor. (Columbia). This performance 
of the lament of the Wood-Dove, 
from Arnold Schonberg’s — early 
post-Wagnerian dramatic cantata, 
is « musicianly achievement, but 
Miss Lipton’s voice lacks some of 
the amplitude and wide range of 
expressive color the score presup- 
poses, and the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony sounds less sumptuous than 
the Philadelphia Orchestra on the 
full-length (Gurrelieder recording 
Mr. Stokowski made some two 
decades ago. Miss Ribla negotiates 
the recorded fragments of Marie's 
music from Wozzeck urgently and 
with great tonal splendor, and 
Mr. Ormandy’s orchestra plays the 
Berg score with clarity and dra- 
matic force 

is 


“BE STIGNANT IN) Opera RECITAL: 
Giuck: Che fard senza Euridice, 
from Orfeo ed Euridice; Divinita 
infernale, from Alceste. Rossint: 
Ah, quel giorno ognor rammento, 
from Semiramide ; Una voce poco fa, 
from Il Barb‘ere di Siviglia. SAIN 
SAENS: Printemps qui commence ; 
Amour, viens aider ma_ faiblesse; 
and Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix, 
from Samson et Dalila. Ebe Stig 
nani, mezzo-soprano, wth orebes- 
tra. (Cetra-Sor'a). Although Miss 
Stignani’s singing on this LP 
single is not always impeccable, it 
is always extraordinary for its vo 
cal beauty and its illustration of 
the mezzo-soprano’s unusual tech 
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The Famous Baritone 


RICHARD BONELL 


following his distinguished career with 
Metropolitan Opera Association, Chicago Civic Opera Company 


and San Francisco Opera Association 


HAS RETURNED TO THE VOCAL FACULTY, 
CURTIS INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA 


Now accepting a limited number of 
advanced students in New York 


For full information, address his 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
CELEBRITY ARTISTS CORPORATION . . . 119 West 57th St.. New York 19 
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nical command and admirable styl's- 
tic intell’gence. The arias from 
Samson et Dalila are sung in Italian. 
The quality of the record'ng and 
the orchestral accompan'ment, vary- 
ing from aria to aria, is generally 
acceptable and sometimes excellent. 


mi £. 


Symphonic Music 


3RAHMS: Symphony No. 4, E minor. 
Soston Symphony, Charles Munch, 
conductor. (RCA Victor). A fur- 
ther case-study in Charles Munch's 
lack of concern for the finesse and 
tonal balance that used to make 
the Boston Symphony a great or- 
chestra. This is raw playing that 
fails to solve many of the textural 
adjustments required by a_ score 
that in no sense plays itself. Metri- 
cal rigidity and a devotion to over- 
accentuated down-beats rob the 
music of a good deal of its expan- 
siveness of mood, and nearly all of 

its charm. 
Cc. &: 


McDonatp, Hart: Children’s Syvm- 
phony (On Familiar Tunes). Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Harl McDonald 
conducting. BrANp, Max: The 
Wonderful One-Hoss Shay. Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor. (Columbia). 
McDonald's) Children’s Symphony 
has the merit of simplicity. But 
Max Brand's composition based on 
Holmes’ famous poem betrays none 
of the wit of the verse. It is in- 
sufferably long and commonplace. 
Both performances are technically 
expert. 

k. S. 


Two-Piano Music 


GERSHWIN: Rhapsody in Blue. José 
and Ampara_ Iturbi, duo-pianists; 
RCA Victor Symphony, Mr. lturbi 
conducting. CHAMBERS: All Amer 
ican (A Satirical Suite). José and 
Amparo Iturbi, duo-pianists. (RCA 
Victor). The Iturbis have arranged 
the piano part of the Gershwin 
work for two pianos; the cluttered 
result makes the over-plaved work 
seem duller than usual. All Amer 
‘can, plaved on the reverse side of 
this stngle LP disk, is best de- 
scribed by its composer, Dr I. 
Clarence Chambers, who refers to 
its style as “light” and its lumer 
as “broad, good-natured and com 
pletely devoid of any striving for 
subtlety.” 


R. F 


Denussy: En Blane et Noir. IN 
FANTE: Andalusian Danees Nos. 1 
and 2. José and Amparo” Iturbi, 
duo-pianists. (RCA Victor). Harm 
less items agreeably if superficially 
rippled off by a celebrated team 

se 


Violin Music 


IsAAc STERN IN) Viotin” Favortres 
Isaac Stern, violinist; Alexander 
Zakin, pianist. (Columbia). This 


LIP? dise contains the Dinicu-Hei 
fetz Hora Staccato; Wagner's 
\lbumblatt. arranged by Wilhelm] ; 
Milhaud’s Trijueca, from the Sau 
dades do Brazil; a Largo by Pug 
nani; Sarasate’s Caprice basque; 
the Dyorak-Kreisler Slavonic 
Dance No. 2, E minor; Bloch’s 
Nigun;  Prokofieff's Danse — des 


jeunes Antillaises, and Masques; 
and Novacek’s Perpetuum mobile. 
S. 


Miscellaneous 


Gou.p: Hits of the Golden Twenties. 
Morton Gould and = his orchestra. 
(Columbia). Morton Gould elabo- 
rates luxuriantly upon such memen 
tos of a generation ago as Con- 
frey’s Stumbling, Rose’s Avalon, 
Johnson’s) Charleston, and similar 
period pieces. 


Radio Stations 
Adopt Exchange Plan 
Under the auspices of the Na 


tional Association of Educational! 
Broadcasters, 29 radio stations hav: 


formed a non-commercial networ! 
that will exchange recorded — pre 
grams of “high qual'ty.” Accord 


ing to Seymour N. Siegel, drect 
of New York’s municipal — station, 
WNYC, and regional director of th 
association, the exchange plan wil 
make possible to the 29° stations 

range of material not ordinarily avail 
able to non-commercial, Jow-budge 
broadcasters. Although the networ! 
has existed since March, full-scal 
operations did not begin until Sep 
tember. 

WNYC expects to supply to mem 
her broadcasters a maximum of four 
teen hours a week of varied record 
ings. Musical programs will include 
Canadian Concerts, recorded by the 
Canadian Broadeasting Corporation 
Music for the Connoisseur, wit! 
David Randolph; and the Unites 
States Army Band concerts 

Following are the stat‘ons that con 
stitute the network: WNYC an 
WFEUV, New York; WBUR an 
WRUL, Boston; WOSU, Columbus 
Oh’o; WNAS, New Albany. Ind. ; 
WEIU, Bloomington, Ind.; WBA \, 
Lafavette, Ind.; WUOM, Ann Ar 
hor, Mich.; WKAR, East) Lans ‘ns, 
Mich.; WHA, Madison, Wis.; WILL, 
Urbana, Jl; WSUI, lowa City, 
lowa; WOT, Ames, lowa; WCAL, 
Northfield, Minn.; KUOM, Minne 
apolis; KUSD, Vermillion, S. D.; 


KEIM. Grand Forks, N. os 
KWSC, Pullman, Wash.; KOAC, 
Corvallis, Ore.; KCVN, Stockton, 
Calif.: KUSC, Los Angeles; WNAD, 
Norman, Okla.; KWGS, = Tulsa; 


WLSV, Baton Rouge; WUOA, Um 
versity, Ala.; WABE, Atlanta; 
WBKY, Lexington, Wy WAER, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Symphony Competition 
Honors Australian Jubilee 


SYDNEY As part of its jubilee 
celebration the Commonwealth — ot 
Australia is offering a prize of £1,000 
(Australian) for a symphony scored 
for full orchestra. The competition 
is open to all natural-born or natu 
ralized British subjects. entries will 
he received until June 15, 1951.) Een 
try forms are available at the New 
York office of the Australian Broad 
castng Commission, Room 3320, 630 
Fifth Ave., New York 20, and at the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
P.O 30x 6,000, Montreal, Canada 
In the event that the award ts won 
by a non-Australian, a special award 
of £250 (Australian) will be given 
to the best entry submitted by an Aus 
tralian citizen. 


Scholarships 
Artist Prizes 


National Guild of Piano Teachers 


Write for new 
Syllabus to 

Trl Allison, Mus. D 
Box 1113, Austin, Tex 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Goossens And Guest Leaders 


Bring New Works To Sydney 


By WoLrcanc WAGNER 
Sydney 
HE first guest conductor to arrive 
in Australia this season was Alceo 
(jalliera. The Italian conductor, 
who visited England for the first time 
in 1946, proved to be a reliable and 
sound musician who went about his 
business without undue fuss or aimless 
antics. However, his interpretations 
of the Brakms Variations on a Theme 
by Haydn and Third Symphony and 
Mozart's FE flat major Symphony, 
K. 543, were not particularly inspiring 
or impressive. He showed himself to 
much better advantage in such  pic- 
turesque, forceful, and rhythmically 
sweeping music as Borodin’s Polovt- 
sian Dances, dances from Falla’s The 
Three-Cornered Hat, and Stravinsky's 
Fire Bird. From the contemporary 
Italian output, Mr. Galliera conducted 
Pizzetti’s Concerto dell’ Estate and 
Ghedini's Pezzo Concertante, two 
works new to Sydney. 

Kdmund Kurtz was cello soloist in 
two of Mr. Galliera’s concerts, and 
Pnuina Salzman played Beethoven's 
liird Pisano Concerto at the third. 
Neither Mr. Kurtz’s phenomenal tech- 
nique nor the beautiful mellowness of 
his tone could infuse musical substance 
or form into” Khachaturian’s Cello 
Concerto, Schumann's Cello Concerto 
was a far better vehicle for Mr. 
Kurtz’s intimate music‘anship. During 
his only solo recital in Sydney, admir- 
ably supported by the Sydney pianist 
Daniel Koletz, Mr. Kurtz gave ex- 
cellent performances of  Brahms’s 
Cello Sonata in F major and Pizzetti’s 
sonata in the same key. The crowning 
achievement of Mr. Kurtz's visit, how- 
ever, was an unimpeachable interpre- 
tation of Dvorak’s Cello Concerto, in 
a concert for which he, Eugene (j00s- 
sens, and the orchestra, gave their 
services in aid of the ne ai formed 
Ginette Neveu Memorial Scholarship 
Fund, 


T HE next concerts, the fourth pair 

of the 1950 subscription series, 
were conducted by Mr. Goossens. No 
less than three first Australian per 
formances were included in the pro- 
grams. Interest centered around 
Bruckner’s First) Symphony, which 
Mr. Goossens interpreted with sym- 


pathy and great eloquence. The two 
other novelties, Martin’s Petite Sym- 
phonte Concertante and Barték’s 


Music for Strings, Percussion, and 
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NOW BOOKING SEASON 1950-51 
. . a grasp of different styles, and under- 
standing of the way songs should flow and 
build to a climax and an actress’ sense of 


how to convey emotion . . .” N. Y. Times. 
; voice is deep, power ful its natural 
timbre extremely warm. . N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. 
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Celesta, were apathetically received by 
the audiences, but both works, espe 
cially the Barték, had an excellent 
press. Alfredo Campoli’s sweet violin 
tone was perfectly suited to + chai- 
kovsky’s Violin Concerto; William 
Walton’s Violin Concerto, which he 
played ai the alternate concert, he ex- 
ploited to the full the lyrical parts but 
was not quite so convincing in the 
more rugged passages. A fine per- 
formance of Mendelssohn's — Italian 
Symphony and Arne’s overture Eliza- 
beth, in « skilful and stylish orchestra- 
tion by the Australian musicologist 
Dalley-Scarlett, completed the pro 
grams. 

The celebrations of the Bach year 
were concluded with a festival spread 
over four nights. In the awe-in- 
spiring setting of St. Andrews Cathe- 
dral, Mr. Goossens conducted three 
of the orchestral suites and three 
of the Brandenburg concertos, together 
with several orchestral and choral ex- 
cerpts. The series culminated in a 
memorable performance of the PB 
minor Mass. on the anniversary day 
of the composer's death, 

Otto Klemperer, invited here again 
by the Australian Broadcasting Com 
mission after his extraordinary success 
last year, opened his Sydney season in 
August. His concerts, unquestionably 
the high points of the season’s events, 
reached their climax in the Australian 
premiere of Mahler's Resurrection 
Symphony. Mr. Klemperer’s interpre- 
tation of this work was so overwhelm- 
ingly convincing that on four nights 
during one week packed houses cheered 
him, the excellent soloists (two young 
Australian singers, Valda Bagnall and 
Florence Taylor), the orchestra, and 
the chorus 


' ARLIER and later concerts con 
4 ducted by Mr. Klemperer showed 
the conductor in his best form. He 
gave magnificent performances of 
Beethoven's Eroica Symphony and 
Seventh Symphony, Brahms’s Fourth 
Symphony, Schumann's Fourth Sym 
phony, Haydn's Clock Symphony, 
Bach’s Suite No. 3. and Mozart's 
Serenata Notturna. He introduced to 
Sydney audiences three important con 
temporary works—Schonberg’s Theme 
and Variations for Orchestra, in G 
minor; Stravinsky's Concerto — for 
Strings, in D major; and Bartdok’s 
Third Piano Concerto. Of these, the 
Schénberg work caused the greatest 
surprise—everyone had expected to 
hear an example of his here completely 
unknown dodecaphonic writing. The 
Stravinsky concerto, meticulously pre 
pared by Mr. Klemperer, was well 
liked by the audience. The greatest 
success of the three new works was, 
however, Bart6ok’s last piano concerto, 
which Gyorgy Sandor b wea superbly 

In his recitals, Mr. Sandor again 
showed himself to be a pianist of 
astonishingly wide dynamic range and 
a musiciar: of the utmost honesty and 
intelligence. He also played Ravel's 
Piano Concerto for the Left) Hand 
and Becthoven’s Emperor Concerto in 
a pair of subscription concerts under 
the direction of Charles Groves, con 
ductor of the BBC's Northern Orches 
tra, whese home is Manchester. Mr 
Groves, who stayed in Australia for 
five months on exchange with Joseph 
Post, associate conductor of the Syd 
ney Symphony Orchestra, showed 
himself to be a keen and_ versatile 
musician. He gave a clear and authen 
tic reading of William Walton's Sym- 
phony, and also conducted works by 
Mozart, Delius, Strauss, and Sibelius. 


WELCOME visitor was the Aus 
tralian-born composer and pianist 
Arthur Benjamin, who now lives in 
England. For his first visit to his 
homeland in 22 years he had written a 


Otto Klemperer, 
who conducted 
the ABC Sym- 
phony, and 
Gyorgy Sandor, 
his soloist in 
Barték's Third 
Piano Concerto 


new piano concerto, which had its 
successful world premiere here on 
Sept. 5, with the composer at the piano 
and Mr. Goossens conducting. The 
concerto is in one movement, marked 
quasi una fantasia, but it is divided 
into three distinctive parts, an Allegro, 
with a tuneful adagio section; a 
Scherzo and Trio; and a final Passa- 
caglia--all linked together by short 
recitatives or cadenzas. Merry and 
florid in its prevailing mood, the con 
certo nevertheless contains many in 
trospective passages. The 
has not confined the orchestra to a 
mere accompanying role but has 
allotted to it a number of sparkling 
pages, although the work as a whole 
is in the nineteenth-century virtuoso 
tradition 

Other works 
Benjamin's 


composer 


presented with Mr 
concerto were, at one con 
cert, Beethoven's all-too-rarely-plaved 
Second Symphony and Manuel Rosen 
thal’s symphonic suite Joan of Arc, a 
concoction that was flatly rejected by 
everyone, In the other concert Mr 
(soossens, conducted fragments from 
Debussv’s The Martyrdom of St 


Sebastian and, with the omission of 


several che ral sections, a complete 
performance of Berlioz’ Romeo and 
Juliet 


Sir Bernard Heinze came from 





Danvers 


Norman I 


Melbourne to conduct the ninth pair 
ot f subscription concerts. He presented 
a poignant performance of Barték's 
Concerto for Orchestra, a work that 
had obviously caught the imagination 
of the players. Sir Bernard's pro 
gram also included Elgar's Introduc 
tion and Allegro and Strauss’s Till 
Eulenspiegel. Tossy Spivakovsky was 
soloist in Mozart’s Violin Concerto in 
A mayor, K. 488 Jeethoven's First 
Symphony and Ninth Symphony made 
up Sir Bernard’s second program 
A‘ THOUGH he was completely 
unknown when his visit to Aus 
tralia was announced, the American 
baritone William Warfield had a great 
success here not only because of his 
beautiful voice and great artistry but 
also because of his friendly and plea 
sant personality. To describe him as 
a baritone is actually inaccurate, for 
lis low voice has a genuine bass qual 
itv, and many tenors might well envy 
his resonant upper tones. He intro 
duced himself with two operatic arias 
and two excerpts from oratorios by 
Bach, in concerts conducted by Mr 
Klemp rer. He had such success at his 
first sole recital, in which he sang 
classical arias, lieder by Schubert, 
ballads by Loewe, and Fauré’s La 
Bonne Chanson, that tickets for his 
(Continued on page 36) 
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San Antonio 
Hears New Groups 


San Antonio.—The recently or- 
ganized San Antonio Little Symphony 
gave its first concert in the city on 
Oct. 19 at San Pedro Playhouse. Its 
seventeen members, many of them 
first-desk men of the San Antonio 
Symphony, are conducted by Julius 
Hegyi, concertmaster and _ assistant 
conductor of the symphony. The large, 
re ar oye audience at the concert 
heard the Overture to Mozart's Don 
Giovanni, Haydn’s Symphony No. 88, 
Copland’s Quiet City, and works by 
Fauré, Wagner, Benjamin, Richard- 
son, and Gliére. John Seagle, bari- 
tone, head of the voice department of 
Trinity University, was the pleasing 
soloist. The new ensemble is managed 
by MeCrory-Escott, and it has given 
concerts in Fredericksburg, Bay City, 
Gonzales, and Columbus. 

The San Antonio Opera Guild, an- 
other new group, made its bow on 
Sept. 19 with a production of Rom- 
berg’s The New Moon. Jim Maverick 
is president of the guild, and Joseph 
Gallo, of the music faculty of Incar- 
nate Word College, conducted the 
operetta. 

The Friends of Music opened its 
season on Oct. 30 with the presenta- 


tion of Jeanette MacDonald in recital 
in the Municipal Auditorium. 
—GENEVIEVE TUCKER 


Lausanne Holds 
Contest for Opera Singers 


LAUSANNE.—The city of Lausanne 
has organized an international compe- 
tition for opera singers, to be held 
from Jan. 6 to 10. It is open to all 
professional opera singers born after 
Jan. 1, 1919. The final date for en- 
rollment is Dec. 15. Further infor- 
mation can be had by writing to the 
Secretary, Concours International 
pour chanteurs d’opéra, Conservatoire 
de Musique, 6, Rue du Midi, Laus- 
anne. One or more prizes of 500 
Swiss francs will be awarded in each 
of six categories—soprano, mezzo- 
soprano, contralto, tenor, baritone, and 
bass. Winners may also be invited to 
sing in the opera season at the Laus- 
anne Municipal Theatre during the 
1951 season. 


ISCM Elects 


Cohen President 


The board of directors of the 
United States section of the Interna- 
tional Society for Contemporary Mu- 
sic has elected Frederic Cohen _presi- 
dent for the coming year. Milton 
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Babbitt was elected vice-president; 


Edward T. Cone, treasurer; Adolph 
Anderson, secretary; and Eric Simon, 
associate secretary. The 1951 inter- 
national iestival of the ISCM will be 
held in Frankfort on the Main, West 
Germany, beginning June 23. The 
United States section will not partici- 
pate officially, since it has broken off 
relations with the ISCM headquarters 
in London. 


Shostakovich Awarded 
Stalin Prize for Cantata 


Lonpon.—Dimitri Shostakovich has 
been awarded a Stalin Prize for his 
cantata Song of the Forests, accord- 
ing to a Moscow radio broadcast on 
Oct. 

tie « was named as one of a long list 
of Soviet Union citizens who received 
diplomas and badges of merit for 
achievements during 1949 at a cere- 
mony the evening before. 

Although awards in the various 
other fine-arts fields were numerous, 
Shostakovich was the only composer 
mentioned in the broadcast account. 


Sydney 
(Continued from page 35) 


subsequent recitals were much in de- 
mand. 

Not so well patronized as recitals 
by first-class singers are chamber- 
music programs, even those given by 
so excellent an ensemble as the Robert 
Masters Quartet, which toured Aus- 
tralia under the sponsorship of the 
British Council. They played many 
important works for piano and strings 
by Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Brahms, and Fauré, and modern works 
by Kodaly, Francaix, and the British 
composers Frankel and Wordsworth. 
The Musica Viva Society, in addition 
to works from the standard repertoire, 
played Walter Piston’s String Quartet 
No. 3, and devoted one of its concerts 
entirely to works of Arthur Benjamin, 
who himself appeared at the piano. 

A noble contribution to the Bach 
celebraticns came from the young 
Australian-born pianist Manfred 
Clynes, a graduate of the Juilliard 
School of Music, who presented for 
the first time in Australia the com- 
plete set of the Goldberg Variations. 


Erik Satie 


(Continued from page 32) 


the music of this ballet, only the 
Entr’acte Cinématographique, _ar- 
ranged for two pianos by Darius Mil- 
haud, manifests the usual Satie 
charm. 


URING the last year of his life, 

Satie grouped around him a few 
musicians of the younger generation, 
among them the composer Henri 
Sauguet and the conductor Roger 
Désormiére. Thus Satie once more 
left his earlier followers behind and 
educated through his advice a new 
group of young and talented com- 
posers. Sauguet, in establishing him- 
self as an outstanding song composer, 
has revealed his spiritual connection 
with Socrate. 

Satie’s influence is not limited to 
the three generations of French com- 
posers—Debussy and Ravel, the group 
of Les Six, and the group of L’Ecole 
d’Arceuil. His influence is also felt 
in the United States, where such dif- 
ferent composers as Virgil Thomson 
and John Cage have both been 
touched by some side of Satie’s origi- 
nality. During his long stay in Paris, 
Thomson seems to have immersed 
himself in  Satie’s technique and 
aesthetics. His opera Four Saints in 
Three Acts surely could not have 
come into existence without Satie. 
For here, in a large structure, are re- 
vealed such particularities of Satie’s 
originality as the reduction to essen- 
tials of the melodic and harmonic 


elements, the endless repetition of 
ideas, and above all the Dada spirit, 
first ‘applied by Satie in Le Piége de 
Méduse. As for John Cage, it is 
plain that he has studied deeply the 
metrical and rhythmical aspects of 
Satie’s works, which were so new for 
the time in which they were written. 
The symmetries in metrical structure 
found in much of Satie’s work con- 
stitute an —— element in Cage’s 
compositional style. 

The influence of Satie—partial, and 
perhaps unconsciously absorbed—may 
be discerned in the most recent works 
of Igor Stravinsky. The severity and 
classicism of Orpheus and of the 
Mass, achieved through a natural evo- 
lution in his own works, takes us 
back hundreds of years to the old 
Flemish contrapuntists. The ultimate 
linear austerity of Satie as he re- 
veals it in Socrate, although different 
in spirit, brings us back to the sare 
point. 

It cannot be denied that Satie is a 
figure of significance by virtue of | 
influence on so much of today’s seuaie : 
His greatness as a composer is, I he 
lieve, more open to question than 
some would have it. Satie was not 
the first composer to bring wit and 
humor to music; but where others 
before him had done so accidently or 
for short moments, humor became the 
rule of Satie’s life and music. Hu- 
morous expression alene cannot give 
worth to a musical work. The serious 
implications of Satie’s gifts may € 
detected only in the early Gymnopé- 
dies and Sarabandes and in the later 
masterpiece Socrate. So small a seri- 
ous output is not enough to place 
him among the great composers of 
our century. 

In a short autobiography, Satie ex- 
claims, “And all this came over me 
because of music.” I am inclined ‘o 
define Satie’s importance by inverting 
the phrase: “And all this came over 
music because of Erik Satie.” 

Born in Antwerp in 1908, Abraham Skul- 
sky was co-founder and editor of Les 
Cahiers de la Musique, published from 
1936 to 1939 in the interests of conterm- 
porary music. He has also been active as 
a composer. From 1946 to 1948 he was 
music critic of the Flemish paper De Spec- 


tator, in Brussels. He now lives in New 
York. 
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Coolidge Festival 
(Continued from page 6) 


ments are solely the result of the gen- 
erosity, the vision, the ideals, and the 
perseverance of a great lady whose 
name is so well known to you that it 
hardly needs mention. She created, 
with the imaginative and wise co- 
operation of my great predecessor 
Herbert Putnam and his colleagues 
in the Music Division, a new and pow- 
erful force in the art of music, and 
refreshed the cultural atmosphere of 
America.” 

In her reply, Mrs. Coolidge said: “I 
have often felt that my work for 
chamber music has shaped my own 
destiny quite as truly as I have at- 
tempted to guide its course. It has 
given to my life a significance which 
had not, before, been revealed to : 

At the close of Mrs. Coolidge’s re- 
marks the audience gave her a stand- 
ing ovation. 

The novelty of the ani program 
was Malipiero’s Five Fables, for 
mezzo-soprano and chamber orchestra, 
performed by Miss Tourel and mem- 
bers of the National Symphony, un- 
der Howard Mitchell. A continuous 
setting of five witty and sharp-edged 
Italian animal fables, the Malipiero 
score was somewhat baffling at first 
hearing. The texts of the fables are 
treated for the most part in a rhyth- 
mically free, angular, hardly more 
than semi-melodic Italian equivalent 
of Sprechstimme. These uncompro- 
mising sections are set down within a 
meandering, modal, almost bucolic 
orchestral continuity which frequently 
seems neither to characterize the mood 
of the poems nor to relate itself per- 
suasively to the vocal part. Only the 
fourth fable warmed into any lyrical 
outpouring, and even here the melodic 
aspect seemed to be inhibited before 
it had realized its full implications. 
Perhaps a further hearing will shed 
more light on the paradox of an 
Italian work in which the chief melo- 
dic materials are allotted to the or- 
chestra rather than to the voice. At 
any rate, Miss Tourel made the most 
of an uncompromising score, singing 
with instrumental accuracy, pungent 
Italian diction, and as much vocal line 
as the music permitted. Mr. Mitchell's 
accompaniment was supple and mu- 
sicianly, and the orchestra played well. 

The evening again began with Mo- 
zart, whose music tended to dominate 
the festival. Mr. Mitchell conducted 
a clear, well-paced performance of the 
Overture to Idomeneo, and Miss 
Tourel displayed her exemplary Mo- 
zartean cantilena in two arias—Zet- 


firetti lusinghieri, from Idomeneo; 
and Al desio di chi t’adora, whic h 
Mozart belatedly eae to the 
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score of Le Nozze di Figaro. The 
other major items of the evening were 
Stravinsky’s Apollon Musagéte, done 
with none too much exactness of pitch 
and rhythmic definition, and Copland’s 
Appalachian Spring, warmly and sen- 
sitively performed. 


HE cusiomary social gatherings 

took place between concerts, allow- 
ing out-of-town visitors and Washing- 
tonians to rub elbows and exchange 
greetings. After the opening concert 
the Gertrude Clarke Whittall Foun- 
dation, whose a F emagys in chamber 
music at the Library of Congress 
rival those of the Coolidge Founda- 
tion, gave a reception in the Whittall 
Pavilion, adjoining the Coolidge Au- 
ditorium. On Sunday afternoon the 
spectacular house and estate at Dum- 
barton Oaks, now used by Harvard 
University as a research library in 
the field of Byzantine Art, were 
opened to the musical pilgrims, who 
drank punch beside an El Greco and 
wandered about the magnificently 
landscaped gardens, filled at this sea- 
son with multi-colored displays of 
chrysanthemums. 

The corridor of the Library of 
Congress leading to the Coolidge Au- 
ditorium was lined with glass cases 
containing manuscripts of scores orig- 
inally commissioned by Mrs. Coolidge. 
All these scores, representing many of 
the major composers of our time, are 
now the property of the library. Tim- 
ing publication to coincide with the 
festival, the library issued a catalogue 
of the autograph musical scores owned 
by the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Foundation. The list is infinitely too 
long to reproduce here. Suffice it to 
say that it includes such items as 
Schonberg’s third and fourth quar- 
tets (both dedicated to Mrs. Cool- 
idge, like the great majority of the 
works in the collection), Bartédk’s 
Fifth Quartet, five works by Milhaud, 
three works by Hindemith and three 
by Honegger, and a generous repre- 
sentation of three generations of 
American composition, from David 
Stanley Smith to Robert Palmer. The 
collection epitomizes the enormous 
service of Mrs. Coolidge to chamber 
music, not only in the Library of 
Congress but throughout the world. 


Lohengrin Opens 
New Orleans Season 


New ORLEANS. — 
performance of Wagner’s Lohengrin 
on Oct. 19, followed by an excellent 
repetition on Oct. 21, inaugurated the 
season of the New Orleans Opera 
House Association. Astrid Varnay, 
Dorothy Westra, Kurt Baum, Hugh 
Thompson, Norman Treigle, and Don- 
ald Rodriguez were the singers. 
Walter Herbert did a most com- 
mendable job as conductor and gen- 
eral artistic director. The chorus was 
a credit to its director, Madeleine 
Beckhard, and Hans Busch’s staging 
was lavish and impressive. 

A good production of 
Cavalleria Rusticana was organized, 
staged, and conducted by Joseph 
Scorsone, who used young local sing- 
ers in the cast—Charlotte Miller, Lor- 
raine Wright, Ruth Seale, Henri 
Feux, and Charles May. The opera 
was given with three creditable ballets 
choreographed by Leila Haller. 

The Sadler’s Wells Ballet gave two 


A praiseworthy 


Mascagni’s 


performances here under the local 
management of Gar Moore. 
—Harry B. Loés 


Five Cities To Hear 
Rhode Island Philharmonic 


ProvipENCcE.—The Rhode Island 
Philharmonic, Francis Madeira, con- 
ductor, will make three tours this sea- 
son of five Rhode Island cities—New- 
port, Pawtucket, Providence, Westerly, 
and Woonsocket. The soloists and 
starting dates for the tours are Ralph 
Einstein, pianist, Nov. 14; Davis Cun- 
ningham, tenor, Jan. 25: and Mary 
Becker, violinist, March 27. 


Worcester 


(Continued from page 7) 


movement of Beethoven’s First Piano 
Concerto like a veteran. Particularly 
in matters of phrasing, inflection, and 
tone color did she make a good im- 
pression. Authentic prodigies are few 
and far between. This one should be 
watched. 

The new chorus made its debut in 
three excerpts from Irving Fine’s 
Alice in Wonderland, delightful pieces 
of whimsy composed for the Lobster 
Quadrille, the Lullaby of the Dutchess, 
and Father William. The first and 
last were very well done, the young 
people finding the syncopated rhythms 
of Father William especially to their 
taste. The subtleties of the Dutchess’ 
Lullaby did not fare so happily. 

The morning ended with a new 
Kleinsinger-Tripp adventure in instru- 
mentation, this time a whole zoo, and 
its migration from the jungle to 
Philadelphia. Adventures of a Zoo it 
is called, and it has many entertaining 
moments although it is somewhat long. 
Paul Tripp narrated it with gusto in 
its first festival performance. The 
thousands of children agreed that the 
concert had been “very good’”—even 
“excellent” — and promised to come 
back next year for the 92nd festival. 


HE first concert of the festival, on 

Oct. 23, was a request program— 
a development of the Concert of 
Familiar Music that the festival has 
offered annually since 1944. This year 
most of the works were selected 
through ballots mailed in by festival 
subscribers. Next year the corres- 
ponding concert will be based on bal- 
lots marked during the 1950 festival 
week by those who attended. The 
ballots listed thirty orchestral choices 
and provided space for suggestions as 
to choral works and artists. 

The opening-night program, played 
by the Philadelphia Orchesira under 
the direction of Alexander Hilsberg, 
began with neat performances of the 
Overture to Rossini’s L’Italiana in 
Algeri, Smetana’s The Moldau, and 
Tchaikovsky’s 1812 Overture. Men- 
delssohn’s Violin Concerto, the first to 
be given here in a festival since 1944, 
presented Isaac Stern as soloist. His 
playing increased the fine reputation 
he established here in a recital last 
season. 

The festival chorus had two assign 
ments—choral additions to familiar or 
chestral compositions, Sibelius’ Fin 
landia and Johann Strauss's Tale 
from the Vienna \WWoods. The orches- 
tra arrived too late for a rehearsal 
with the chorus. The latter was unpre 
pared for the thunderous volume with 
which the orchestra played the Sibelius 
work under Mr. Hilsberg’s direction, 
and it was drowned out. Boris Gol- 
dovsky conducted the Strauss waltz, 
in which there were no comparable dy- 
namic problems, but the sleepy-sound- 
ing chorus resisted his efforts to achieve 


nuance and musical phrasing. 
Eugene Ormandy conducted the 
Oct. 24 concert. The audience seemed 


to like very much his sonorous tran- 
scription of Bach’s Toccata and Fugue 
in D minor, which opened the program 
and was a novelty here. Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony, although skillfully 
performed, has been played here too 
often and needs a few seasons’ rest. 

Pierre Luboshutz and Genia Neme- 
noff, duo-pianists who have appeared 
here many times, shared honors with 
the conductor in a brilliant presenta- 
tion of a novelty that made a fine 
impression —- Martinu’s Concerto for 
Two Pianos 

The pianists also assisted the chorus, 
directed by Mr. Goldovsky, in eight of 
Brahms’s_ Liebesliederwalzer, newly 
arranged and translated by the direc- 
tor. -At times charming, the perform- 
ance of the chorus otherwise had far 
too many moments of insecurity. Only 
the sopranos seemed completely re- 
hearsed. Much was made of the fact 
that Mr. Luboshutz was playing for 


the first time in public under the 
direction of his nephew. 

Benjamin Britten’s Festival Te 
Deum, in its first festival perform- 


William 
The chorus had 


ance here, ended the program. 
Self was the organist. 
mastered the elaborate phrases, and 
the work was well sung, but it 
aroused only a lukewarm response 
from the audience 

K yes 


-JoHN F 


Corpus Christi 
Launches Symphony Season 
Corpus Curisti, Tex.—C. Burdette 


Wolfe conducted the Corpus Christi 
Symphony in the opening pair of con- 


certs of its sixth season on Oct. 16 
and 17. Amparo Iturbi was the solo 
ist. Other artists who will appear 
with the orchestra during the season 


are Yehudi Menuhin, Nov. 20 and 21; 
Luigi Silva, March 5 and 6; and Mar 
garet Truman, April 9 and 10. A 
Christmas program is scheduled for 
Dec. 11 and 12, and an Opera in 
Miniature for Feb. 4 through 6 
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Koussevitzky In Interview 


Tells Of Music In Israel 


By SELMA HOLZMAN 

Tel Aviv 
HE morning after Serge Kous- 
| sevitzky opened the 1950-51 sea- 
son of the Israel Philharmonic, | 
heard his views on the orchestra and 
on its torthcoming tour to America 
this winter. He appeared pleased with 
the orchestra’s performance the pre- 
vious evening in C. P. E. Bach’s Con- 
certo in D major for String Orches- 
tra, Ernest Bloch’s Trois Poémes 
Juifs, and Brahms’s First Symphony. 
The richness and sonority of the or- 
chestra’s tone had left nothing to be 
desired. In commenting on the fine 
playing of the woodwinds Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky noted in passing that three 
of the woodwind players had been at 
Tanglewood last summer. You could 
see that he felt pride in Tanglewood’s 
one in the results. “Do you notice,” 
he asked, “that the chorale in the last 
movement of the Brahms sounded like 

the tones of a beautiful organ?” 

Mr. Koussevitzky’s great interest 
and his real love for Israel and tts 
orchestra was evident in his discussion 
of the handicap that there has been 
in the development of the orchesira— 
the lack of a permanent conductor. 
He said that if it had one good con- 
ductor for a period of even four or 
five months the orchestra would rank 


with the finest in the world. As it 1s, 
however, there have been only guest 
conductors who have been here for 


periods of from one to three months, 
and each of them has had his own 
style, his own methods, his own tech- 
nique. It would not be necessary, he 
emphasized, to have one of the great- 
est aS a permanent conductor but to 
have a good conductor—with a strong 
hand. The best idea, he went on, 
would be to invite a young man who 
might grow and develop with the 
orchestra. 

“Of course,” he added, “although | 
am here in Israel just a short time, 
i am not just a guest conductor. | 
come with the greatest love, and | 
feel that by working hard with the 
orchestra and training it | am making 
my contribution to Israel in helping 
to develop its cultural life.” 


with the American 

tour just three months away, it 
was interesting to hear what sort of 
reception Mr. Koussevitzky  antici- 
pated for the orchestra. “In America 
there is a tremendous interest in this 
tour,” he said. The reason for this 
interest, he explained, was that Amer- 
icans generally are amazed to learn 
that a country as young and as poor 
economically as Israel has such a fine 
orchestra. “It is not what they would 
expect from a new country,” he said, 
“Americans will find a certain quality 


[| ATURALLY, 


in the Israel Philharmonic that can- 
not be found even in the American 
symphony orchestras — although they 
are the world’s greatest —and_ that 
quality is the enthusiasm of each and 
every player, which adds something 
spiritually to its performances. “Of 
course,” he was quick to note, “they 
are not going over there to compete 
with merican orchestras. They are 


going only to show that Israel has a 
wonderful musical culture.” He also 
elaborated on the orchestra’s more 
tangible technical qualities—notably its 
fine string section. He went on to 
single out individual players. 

Mr. WKoussevitzky was asked if he 
would conduct music by Wagner and 
Strauss, in view of the fact that, up 
to now, their music has not been 
played in Israel because of the 
ciation of these names with Nazi Ger- 
many. He replied that if Israelis were 
willing to listen he would be happy 
to reintroduce to Israel the music of 
these two men, whose vast influence 
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on the trends of modern music cannot 
be ignored. 

This whole matter was apparently 
of great concern to him, for he dwelt 
on it at length in speaking to this 
correspondent. Aside from the im- 
portant fact that this restriction de- 
prives the repertoire of some great 
music, there is the more important 
element of the orchestra’s technical 
training and education. The older 
members know this literature thor- 
oughly, and are therefore able to cope 


with subsequent literature. The or- 
chestra is constantly taking in new 
people, however—young Israelis who 


have not only not had a chance to 
play this music but have not even had 
a chance to hear it performed. “This 
omitted chapter interrupts the course 
of living in the book of time,” Mr. 
Koussevitzky said “How is it possible 
for them to understand modern music 
without being able to hear and to play 
the works of the founders of modern 
music?” He felt sure that the spirit 
of forgiveness that is so vital an ele- 
ment in Jewish teaching would prevail 
in this matter as well. 

The Koussevitzkys seemed very 
much at home in their little prefab 
house just beyond the rapidly expand- 
ing outksirts of Tel Aviv. As Mr. 
Koussevitzky related incidents from 
the various periods of his life—the 
years he conducted in Russia, the 
eight years in France, the 25 years in 
Boston—the fact that he is what must 
be termed an old man cannot be de- 
nied. Yet anyone who had heard the 
opening night concert in Tel Aviv, 
anyone who had witnessed the five 
days of intensive, strenuous rehearsals 
prior to the opening, would be hard 


put to find any man who could dupli- 
cate his strength, vitality, and exuber- 
ance. 


Dalcroze 
(Continued from page 25) 


those who have been granted proper 
authorization. 

In the western part of Europe 
Jaques-Dalcroze is nearly as well 
known for his compositions as for 
his teaching methods. He never 
abandoned his original interest in 
composing. By the time he was 25, 
his concern with the stage had led 
him to produce a number of ballets 
and comic and serious operas. His 
Violin Concerto, composed later, was 
extremely advanced in idiom and con- 
troversial in construction. In the 
United States, Jaques-Dalcroze is 
known as a composer only through 
his action songs and his arrangements 
of Swiss folk songs, delightiul in 
their changes of mood and meter. 
Throughout his career, he channeled 
much of his creative talent into im- 
provisation for his classes. His own 
exceptional skill was the source of the 
continuing custom of improvising all 
music for Dalcroze classes. The re- 
quirement of skill in improvisation 
limits severely the number of musi- 
cians who can qualify for a teacher’s 
diploma, but it ensures creative abil- 
ity among the teachers. 


tag Daleroze system is diflicult 
to describe to one who has not 
experienced its results in the develop- 
ment of his own bodily rapport with 
music. Certain fundamentals of pro- 
cedure can, however, be outlined. The 
primary concern of the instruction is 
with the human body and music in 
relation to each other and to time 
and space. The movement of the en- 
tire body is directed by the ear and 
the mind. The manner of using time 
and space has changed considerably 


in the course of fifty years’ evolution, 
The method of beating time with the 
arms is much like that of ordinary 
conducting, but the method of ex- 
pressing individual note values js 
entirely different. Early Dalcroze 
students accounted for every beat with 
motions of the feet. A  whole-note 
was expressed by a step forward with 
one foot on the first beat, a pointing 
forward of the toe of the other 
foot on the second, to the side on 
the third, and to the rear on the 
fourth. Nowadays a_ whole-note is 
expressed by the forward step on the 
first beat, followed by a slow forward 
motion of the entire body through 
the three remaining beats, until the 
other foot is in place, ready to step 
forward on the first beat of the next 
measure. The later way is more dif- 
ficult physically, but it is musically 
more apt because of its smooth line 
and nice use of time and_ space. 
Alertness to direction is required of 
all Dalcroze students. In more com- 
plex exercises they must be flexible 
enough to change rapidly from one 
rhythmic pattern to another with« 
breaking the musical continuity. 
Jagues-Dalcroze knew that the day 
would come when he no longer cou id 
oversee his work with his own sensi- 
tive, humorous eyes. To guarantee 
the future efficacy of his methods, 
he set up requirements for the teacl- 
er’s diploma that only genuinely 
musical and original students cian 
meet. A_ prospective teacher must 
show unusual flexibility and respon- 
siveness to be admitted to candidacy, 
and he must undertake extensive si- 
pervised practice teaching. In the 
examination for the diploma, he must 
solve stated problems of  solfége, 
rythmics, and improvisation to the 
satisfaction of at least two graduates 
of the Institut Jaques-Dalcroze in 
Geneva. Through the teachers who 
have been qualified by these exacting 
tests, the energy and vitality of a 
forceful and original music educator 
is preserved for future usefulness 





GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


Ayor St. 
(;eorge Bernard 
tionally known 
one time a music 
home here on Nov. 2. Although best 
known as a dramatist, his work as a 
music critic in London during the 
early part of his career has been con- 
sidered unusually brilliant. The re- 
views he wrote for the Star under the 
name of Corno di Bassetto, in 1888 
and 1889, were reprinted in the com- 
plete edition of his works in 1937. 
Those contributed to the ]l’orld from 
1890 to 1894 were collected and pub- 
lished in three volumes in 1932. When 
he left the orld he gave up regular 
music criticism, but in 1898 he pub- 
lished The Perfect Wagnerite, an 
analysis of the Ring cycle. One of his 
plays, Arms and the Man, was later 
made into the operetta The Chocolate 
Soldier, with music by Oskar Straus. 


LAWRENCE, ENGLAND. 

Shaw, 94, interna- 
Irish playwright, at 
critic, died at his 


RICHARD KOUNTZ 


Richard Kountz, 54, composer and 
organist, died at Hotel Woodward, in 
New York, on Oct. 14. His home was 
in West Cornwall, Conn. 

He was born in Pittsburgh, where 
he began his career as an organist, 
serving several churches. He was 
one of the first serious musicians to 
be associated with radio and was on 
the staff of the pioneer broadcasting 
station KDKA. 

He came to New York in 1927 and 
won his first public recognition with 


his song The Sleigh. Other songs 
from his pen include The Little 
French Clock, Cossack Love Song, 
The Road to Derry, Prayer of the 
Norwegian Child, and Sleepy Hollow 


Tune. He also composed numerous 
cantatas, among them Spring Cometh, 


Obituaries 





Richard Kountz 


as well as several 
Two of his most 


and American Ode. 
organ compositions. 
recently published works are When 
Stars Come Out, for male Chorus, 
and Carol of the Christmas Chimes, 
for mixed chorus. 

The composer was a member of the 
American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors and Publishers. 

The funeral service was held at the 
Frank E. Campbell Funeral Church, 
in New York. He is survived by his 
wife, Irma Carpenter Kouniz, and his 
brother, A. E. Kountz, Pittsburgh 
attorney. 


JOSEPH |. MULLER 
Joseph I. Muller, for 
ganist of the St. Jean Baptiste 
Church of New York, died in the 
Roosevelt Hospital on Oct. 2. He 
was brought to this country from 
his native France while still a child, 
but he returned there to study organ 
under Guilmant and Widor. 


33 years or- 


CECIL SMITH 


GREENWICH, CONN.—Cecil Smith, 
66, former president of the Edward 
MacDowell Association, died in a hos- 
pital here on Oct. 23. He was former 
president of Yardley of London, Inc., 
toilet goods firm, and also of the 
British Empire Chamber of Com- 
merce in New York. His interest in 
music led him to take an important 
part in organizing three orchestras- 
the MacDowell Club Orchestra; the 
Montclair, N. J., Orchestra, now 
known as the New Jersey Symphony; 
and one made up during the depression 
of unemployed New York musicians 


LADY HARCOURT 


Lonvon.—Lady Harcourt, retired 
concert pianist, died at her home here 
on Oct. 24. A pupil of Leschetizky, 
she appeared in concerts in England 
and on the Continent. From 1930 to 
1932 she was president of the Society 
of Women Musicians. She was _ the 
mother-in-law of Yehudi Menuhin. 


ARTHUR F. HADLEY 


HempsteAp, N. Y.—Arthur F 
Hadley, former concert manager and 
singer, died at his home here on Oct 
27. He nianaged several singers in the 
1920s, including Colin O’More, and 
he appeared in theatrical productions, 
singing leading roles in road compan- 
ies of such operettas as Maytime. 


MARGARET CRAWFORD 


Co_uMegus, Ou1to.—Margaret Craw 
ford, 70, former opera singer, died 
here on Nov. 1. She was born in 
New York, studied voice there and in 
Serlin, and toured Europe, 7 
and the United States in grand and 
light opera. She retired in 1921. 
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Isaac Stern rehearses with Alexander Hilsberg 


Robert Merrill, who sang on Thursday night 


Boris Goldovsky rehearses the festival chorus 


Susan Starr, soloist in the Youth Concert 


The Worcester Festival Chorus rehearses 


Elena Nikolaidi and John Z. Buckley, president 


AT THE WORCESTER FESTIVAL 


Photographs by ADRIAN SIEGEL 


with the Philadelphia Orchestra 


Harl McDonald rehearses his Children's Symphony for the Youth Concert 





The Nation's Press Continues To Applaud 


“ONE OF OUR MOST INTERESTING SINGERS TODAY” 


Personal Representative: Thea Dispeker 


San Francisco 


Call-Bulletin 


NEW YORK: 


", .. his singing was most 
distinguished. An excellent 
sense of style was one of the 
features common to every- 
thing he did.” 


Times 


RICHMOND: 


“A great intensity of feel- 
ing and the imagination of 


the real artist." 
Times-Dispatch 


PORTLAND (Ore.): 
“His voice is the ringing 


' baritone type, rich and full 


... fine interpretative skill... 
intensely dramatic in temper- 


ament.” 
Journal 


MIAMI: 


“A versatile program 
which not only tested the fine 
range of his voice, but re- 
vealed a rare smoothness and 
sweetness and depth of feel- 
ing." 

Herald 
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